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INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: NEW RESPONSES 
TO NEW DEMANDS 



Papers from the Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the 

North East Association for Institutional Research 



University Park, Pennsylvania 
October 12, 13 and 14, 1978 



PREFACE 



The fifth annual conference of the North East Association for Institutional 
Research was held October 12 through 14, 1978 at the J. Orvis Keller Conference 
Center on the campus of Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. The theme of the conference was l^ew Responses to l^ew Demands and 
included subthemes on planning, marketing, retention, outcomes and faculty, 
financial and curriculum issues. 

The keynote address. Politics ayid Education: The Odd Couple y was presented 
by Dr. Edward McGuire, Chancellor of the Massachusetts Board of Higher Education. 
H. R. Kells from Rutgers University and Pvobert Kirkwood from the Middle States 
Commission on Higher Education presented the opening address. Analysis of a Major 
Body of Institutional Research Studies Conducted in the Northeast^ 1972''1977 : 
What Should Be Some New Responses? 

One hundred and thirty-four people from twelve states attended the confer- 
ence and seventy participated in workshops conducted by NEAIR faculty. 

The papers printed in this publication do not include all those which were 
presented - only those submitted for publication by the presenters. A copy of 
the conference program is presented in the appendix. 

The evaluation of the conference was conducted and reported by Larry 
Benedict, University of Massachusetts, and indicated a positive response and a 
successful conference. The success was attributable to all of the participants, 
but especially to Eric Brown, New Hampshire College and University Council, who 
was program chairman, and to Paul Kenepp, Pennsylvania State University, local 
arrangements chairman. F. Wally Lester, Conference Coordinator of the Confer- 
ence Center, was extremely helpful in making the conference a smoothly and 
professionally orchestrated event. 



Much appreciation is extended to Larene Hoelcle, SUNY/Buf f alo , member of 
the NEAIR Publications Committee, for the care which she took in proofreading 
all of the papers submitted for publication and to Karen Ziolkowski for her care 
and skill in preparing the proceedings for publication. 
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i\NALYSIS OF A MAJOR BODY OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH STUDIES 
CONDUCTED IN THE NORTHEAST, 1972-1977: IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

H. R. Kells 
Rutgers University 

Robert Kirkwood 
Middle States Commission 

Several things prompted the analysis which will be described here. The 
first is the somewhat discouraging realization that despite the much described 
growth of institutional research capacity in this country in the last ten to 
fifteen years, there may be something wrong with the primary focus if not the 
basic conceptualization of such efforts. For the past decade, these authors 
have worked with several hundred institutions at the point where they were 
embarking on major attempts to study themselves - with the current institu- 
tional research capacity and resultant information as the point of departure. 
This has been a disheartening experience. The vast majority of institutional 
research functions appeared to us, and to the institutional leaders with 
whom we also consulted, to be primarily administrative research organizations - 
not institutional in the sense that systematic study of programs and student 
development were at least as important in the scheme of things. We rarely 
found goal clarification, program effectiveness, institutional goal achieve- 
ment (outcome) studies, and the like as a major, well developed and valued 
function of these offices and efforts - and somehow we expected that by the 
raid-1970*s that we would find these things. 



This project was supported by funds provided by the Rutgers University 
Research Council, the Rutgers Graduate School of Library and Information 
Studies, and the Middle States Commission on High Education. The authors 
are grateful for this support and for the assistance of Leny Struminger for 
computer programming and data processing assistance, and of Laura Kells and 
Eleanor Kells for manuscript preparation. 
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SURVrY COMCERKING EXPERIENCE ^^TH INSTm.TIOMAL SELF-SUTOY 
m) RELATED mTTERS 1972-1977 



(for non-response 
follow-up purposes only) 



This instrument seeks to gather systematically and anonyr.ous ly from Institutions in the MSA region which 
have conducted institutional self-studies and which have been reviewed for accreditation purposes during 
the period July, 1972 to June, 1977, facts aibout and reactions to the self-study process employed, the 
perceived impact of the process, and suggestions for future processes. We ar-a asking the person who acted 
as steering conmittee chairperson or who coordinated the self-study (or some other knowledgeable person) 
to complete the instrument and forward it back to the MSA Cormission on Higher Education in the stajnped, 
addressed envelope provided. The Commission needs your participation in order to improve the effectiveness 
of the institutional self-study in our region. 



1. Was your institution aware at the start of the self -study that the MSA Commission 
on Higher Education is willing to consider the use of various approaches to self- 
study as your institution prepared for the accreditation review? 



Yes 
No 

Don ' t Know 



)1 
)2 
)3 



2. Had your institution selected a elf-study form before a Commission staff person 
visited the institution? (keep in mind that institutions preparing for initial 
accreditation must use a comprehensive approach) 



Yes 
No 

Don't Know 



( )1 
( )2 
( )3 



3. Did the staff person suggest the use or further encourage the consideration of 
other than a comprehensive approach? 



Yes 
No 

Don ' t Know 



( )1 
{ )2 
( )3 



4. Did the institution respond favorably (accept the advice) to that suggestion? 



Yes 
No 



( )1 
( )2 
( )3 



5. In what year did your institution initiate its self-study? 



1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 



)1 

)2 
)3 
)4 
)5 
)6 



6. V/hat general form was chosen for self-study? 

(se e back of ■ ov<t pa<je for def initujns) 
Check ( y ) one ; 



Comprehensive self-study . 

Comprehensive but with one or more special emphases 

Selected topics approach 

Current special study approach .... 

Regular institutional research approach 



)1 
)2 
) 3 
)4 
)5 



(6A Other items followed) 
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(1) V/hat does analysis of the results of self-study form and comprehen- 
siveness appear to indicate about the breadth of regular institutional 
research capacity at the 208 respondent institutions of all kinds? 

(2) What can we learn about priorities for study from examining the 
profile of specific studies conducted when institutions had a choice of 
study topics? 

(3) What appears to be the interest of institutions in specific goal 
achievement (outcome) studies, particularly regarding student development, 
and especially in light of apparent institutional missions? 

(4) How does any of the above relate to major institutional characteristics, 
to the perceived primary motivation for the major self-stady process 
conducted, and to the perceived satisfaction with that process? 

(5) What do the answers to the first four questions tell us about IR 
needs for the future? 

Figure 2 

Characteristics of the Respondent Group 



Response rate = 84% 







Respondent 


Non- 




Universe* 


Group 


Respondents 


Characteristi c 


(n=247) 


(n=208) 


(n=39) 




% 


% 


% 


Sponsorship 








Pub lie 


38 


38 


44 


Private 


62 


62 


56 


Highest Degree Offered 








Associate 


27 


26 


26 


Baccalaureate 


29 


33 


34 


Masters 


28 


19 


21 


Doctorate 


17 


18 


18 


Other 


not avail. 


3 


2 


Size 








5000 or less 


69 


71 


60 


More than 5000 


31 


29 


40 


(students) 









*Universe comprised of all institutions in the Middle States region which 
conducted self-study processes during the 1971-1977 period in preparation 
for reaffirmation of accreditation. 
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Results 



Apparent Institutional Research Capacity . 

Our findings which relate to the present (and recent) capacity of 
institurions of all descriptions tu study themselves broadly and effectively 
on an on-going basis as_ evidenced by the ready availability of basic 
comprehensive IR data are not encouraging. 

Figure (3) describes the five available, sanctioned forms of self-study 
process available for use by institutions as they begin an institutional 
accreditation-related self-study in the Middle States region (these are now 
also used entirely or in part in other regions; see Kells , 1972), In general, 
as an institution's choice moves from Form 1 to Form 5 it is in response to a 
perceived and externally reco^* ized increase in the institution's capacity 
for and current activity in institutional research and self-analysis. Also 
as is indicated in the chart, the major impetus, comprehensiveness and extent 
of focus on current problems varies roughly from high to low along this same 
axis . 

What we found was that 49% of the institutions used Form 1, 18% used 
Form 2, 28% used Form 3, 5% used Form 4 and 0%(1) used Form 5. In other words, 
it appears that two thirds of the institutions were either advised to or 
had to use comprehensive studies - because ongoing study at the institution 
was £o limited. Indeed no_ institution could rely on its present IR capacity 
to st^nd in lieu of a fresh study initiative (Form 5) . Even when one 
discounts these figures for those choices toward comprehensiveness which 
were made for political, training, or other reasons, the record is not good. 
Let's face it, colleges and universities in these times will not initiate 
comprehensive, participatory, large study efforts when given a choice to 
do less, unless they feel that they must study everything from goals to \ 




Figure 3 



ATTRIBUTES OF THE FORKS OF SELF-STUDY PROCESSES 



External 
Impetus 



Comprehen- 
-siveness 



Extent of 
New Effort 
Expended 



Focus on 
Institutions 
Current 
Problems 



Adequacy of 
Ongoing 
Institutional 
Research 



FORM 1 
(Comprehensive) 

FORM 2 

(Comprehensive with 
Special Emphases) 

FORM 3 

(Selected Topics 
Approach) 

FORM 4 

(Current Special 
Study Approach) 

FORM 5 

(Regular Institutional 
Research Approach 



HIGH 

a 



HIGH 

A 



HIGH 



LOW 



LOW 



t 

LOW 



LOW 



LOW 



I 



HIGH 



HIGH 



outcomes - that is, unless it hasn*t been done recently or the data are 
simply not available. These data seem to say that IR capacity, the scope 
of IR efforts, and the ongoing nature of serious institutional self- 
evaluation are quite embryonic at American institutions. We would be less 
disturbed if these findings didn't jibe with our personal experience over 
the past decade. 
Areas Chosen for Study 

The second aspect of this general problem we examined concerned the 
choices institutions made for special studies during a period of concentrated 
institutional study. In the 106 institutions which chose less than fully 
comprehensive self-study plans and which chose the areas or problems for 
study, it is clear that we are not examining the usual level of institutional 
research (IR) activity at the institutions but rather the approximate 
reciprocal of that activity. That is, the areas or problems were not 
necessarily in the priority the IR director would assign, but instead were 
selected by a group of appointed and/or elected self-study organizers 
according to what they felt the institution needed to look at. Admittedly, 
political influences or public relations concerns as well as more rational 
managerial or other processes are involved in these decisions. 

As can be seen in the column marked "total" in Figure (4), we found 
that curriculum (or program-related studies) was the area chosen most often, 
our old friend governance studies was next, and goal achievement (outcomes) 
studies and studies of student services were next with about one third of 
the institutions chosing these areas. In one sense, these data are 
encouraging. Perhaps only one-third of the institutions felt they had to do 
outcome studies. Our further analysis showed (see later figures) that the 
outcomes studies conducted were very much a partial profile. Discouragingly 
little work is being done in this area at institutions as recently as the 
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RELATIONSHIP OF CHOICE OF SPECIAL AREAS FOR STUDY TO HIGHEST DEGREE 
OFFERED AND INSTITUTIONAL SPONSORSHIP (n»106) 



Areas of Study 


(1) 

Assoc . 


(2) 
Bacc , 


(3) 
Mas ters 


W 
Doct . 


Significance* 


Public 


Private 


Slgnif* 


Total 


Financial Problema 
or Projections 


OZ 
(-) 


36Z 
(+) 


29Z 
(+) 


21Z 
(=•) 


(1),(2) + (3),(M 
0.001* 


2Z 
(-) 


35% 
(+) 


0.000* 


19% 


Governance 


29Z 
(-) 


36Z 


1*3% 


52Z 
(+) 


n . s . d . 


36Z 


^2% 


n .8 . d . 


40% 


Institutional Research 
Capacity 


UX 


7Z 


14Z 


lOZ 


n . s . d , 


18Z 
(+) 


6% 
(-) 


0.0^5* 


IIZ 


Goal Achievement 
(outcomes) Studies 


UZ 




57Z 
(+) 


21Z 
(-) 


n . s . d . 


30% 




n.8 .d. 


38% 


Curriculum or 
Program 


62% 




5 7Z 
(-) 


79Z 
(+) 


n . s . d . 


67Z 


67% 


n .s .d. 


67% 


Student Services 


53X 
(+) 


32Z 


29Z 


31Z 


(l),v8.(2) + (3) + (M 
O.OjI* 


50% 
(+) 


27Z 

(-) 


0.017* 


36% 


Enrollment/ Admissions 


15Z 




29% 
(+) 


l^Z 


n . s . d . 


18% 


13Z 


n .s . d . 


16% 


Remedial/Developmental 
Education 


3B% 
(+) 


^Z 

(-) 


l^Z 

(=) 


3Z 

(-) 


0.000* 


32Z 
(+) 


2% 
(-) 


0.000* 


16% 


General Educ , /Rel ' n. to 
Career Educ. 


15Z 


21Z 


7Z 


IP" 


n . s . d . 


l^Z 


13Z 


n . s .d . 


14% 


Organization 


18Z 


32Z 


50Z 
(+) 


38Z 


n . s . d . 


32% 


33% 


n . s . d . 


32% 


Fund Raising/Fin*l, 
De velopmen t 


3% 


7Z 


7% 


OZ 


n . s . d . 


OZ 


7% 


n .8 .d . 


4% 


Faculty Development 


18Z 


25Z 


l^Z 


17Z 


n . s . d , 


22% 


15% 


n . s . d . 


19% 


Libra ry/ Learning 
Resources 


15Z 


IBZ 


7Z 
(-) 


21Z 


n . s , d . 


167. 


16% 


n .3 .d . 


16% 


Long- Range 
Planning 


(-) 


^3Z 


57Z 
(+) 


35Z 


n . s . d . 


32% 


38% 


n . 8 . d , 


36% 



*Kruskal-Wallls Test. Slgnif. =or< 0.050 



inid-1970*s. By the same token, if two thirds of the institutions felt they had 
to do programmatic studies, perhaps these data confirm that IR has perforce 
focused primarily on administrative, financial, enrollment (only one institution 
of six chose this area) and related areas in recent years. When given a 
choice, the mandate and cooperation from most sectors, IR officers and academic 
line officers chose the neglected areas - those things they really wanted to 
get at - but really didn^t have a chance to do during the usual work year. 

We examined these chosen areas of study by major institutional characteristics 
and as they relate to reported major motivation for study and perceived 
satisfaction with the self-study process. We found almost no variation with 
institutional size. Only small colleges showed one disproportionate emphasis - 
financial studies, as you might expect. When we sorted the data by major 
disciplinary profile (totally liberal arts to totally career/professional) we 
found no variation except one area of study. The totally liberal arts 
institutions did proportionately more outcomes studies and the totally career/ 
professional institution's did disproportionately less (a fascinating finding). 
This is a surprise because of' the obvious and often espoused relative ease of 
looking at competency levels and the like in career areas (compared to liberal 
arts). Well, the more process-oriented, relatively externally (guild) 
oriented and/or relatively conservative or traditional stance of these 
institutions and their professionals may be operating here. Goal achievement 
(outcomes) studies - that i^ , beyond standard and traditionally low followup 
studies of graduates - are relatively new and progressive phenomena. 

Finally, when sorted by highest degree level and sponsorship of institution 
(where purpose/goal differences are heavily expressed) we found three or four 
significant differences. The publicly sponsored institutions did significantly 
more studies of IR capacity (I), student services and remedial education (not 
expected), and less financial studies. The associate degree institutions did 



no financial studies, much more in the student services area, and of course 
very much more in the remedial-developmental areas. The only surprises here 
seem to be the IR emphasis for public institutions (here money might be "talk- 
ing") and the low emphasis on studies of remediation at other than associate 
degree schools and in the private sector. This is especially so since struggling 
private, mostly baccalaureate -level institutions have greatly widened the 
admissions net, since attrition is a very costly item for these Institutions 
and since the pressure for basic skills studies is still very much with us. 
These data may change dramatically in the next five years. 

When we examined the choice of studies in light of motivation for the study 
and the perceived satisfaction with the overall process (See Figure 5) two 
generally interesting aspects are revealed. First, it seems that IR, goal 
achievement, student service-related, faculty development, learning resources 
and planning studies are generally positively related to internally motivated 
studies as opposed to externally ("we do it because some agency says we must") 
generated self-study. Second, IR^ goal achievement, student services, enrollment, 
general education organization, and learning resources studies are related 
more or less to perceived improvement and perceived usefulness of the overall 
self-study - with some of these relating positively to both satisfaction measures. 
Goal Ac h ievement (Outcomes) Studies 

The final area examined concerned the vital area of goal achievement or 
"outcomes" studies. Part of the survey instrument asked the respondent to 
identify in some detail (using a check list plus open-ended item) the specific 
outcomes studies conducted during the intensive 6-2A month period of institutional 
self-study in question. 
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Figure 5 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCEIVED PRIMARY MOTIVATION AND 
SATISFACTION WITH OVERALL SELF-STUDY... AND AREAS CHOSEN FOR STUDY 



Motivation 



Satisfaction 



Areas Chosen For Study 


External 


Internal 


Improv- 
ement 


Useful 


Financial Matcers 


M P 
IN . K. . 


IN . A. . 


\^) 


N P 


Lrover nanc e 




M P 


N P 


M P 


IR Capacity 


(-) 


(+) 


(+) 


(-) 


Goal Achievement (Outcomes 










Studies) 


(-) 


(+) 


(+) 


N.R. 


Curric. or Program 


N.R. 


(+) 


N.R. 


N.R. 


Student Services 


(-) 


(+4-) 


(+4-) 


N.R. 


Enrollment/Admiss . 


(-) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


Remedial/Devel . Ed. 


(+) 


N.R. 


(+) 


(+) 


Organization 


(-) 


N.R. 


(+) 


(+) 


Fund Raising 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


Faculty Development 


N.R. 


(+) 


N.R. 


(+) 


Library /Lrng . Res. 


N.R. 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


Long Range Planning 


(-) 


(+) 


N.R. 


N.R. 



Key: N.R. = Expected proportions (no relationship) found. 

(+) = Slight positive relationship found; (++) stronger positive, etc. 
(-) = Slight negative relationship found. 

The first interesting finding (see Figure 6) is that 88% of the institu- 
tions reported doing at least one type of outcome study. This reflects high 
interest and perhaps relatively low ong^oing IR capacity in this area. Of 
interest also is the general profile of studies. Notice that the most popular 
types of outcome studies were the alumni followup, attrition/retention study 
(implicitly called for in most collegiate goal statements) and, surprisingly, 
studies in which students were asked to respond concerning programs and 
services. The latter is a welcome trend, and one which these authors have 
sensed emerging gradually in the last ten years. What is both somewhat under- 
standable and somewhat discouraging is the low level of study regarding the 
all important ( and goal emphasized ) student development areas - in both the 
cognitive and affective domains. Perhaps understandable, althougl^ in the long 
run inexcusable, is the low level of study concerning higher order cognitive 
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Figure 6 



PERCENTAGE OF INSTITUTIONS CONDUCTING SPECIFIC GOAL 
ACHIEVEMENT (OUTCOMES) STUDIES AS RELATED TO INSTITUTIONAL SIZE 



(n=208) 
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Significance 
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(l) + (2)vs(3)+(4) 
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0.038 


Student Development 


Basic Skills 


37% 
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36% 
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Higher Order 
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10% 


5% 


19% 


14% 


(l)vs(2)+(3)vs(4) 
0.014* 


Subject Matter 
(Knowledge) 


46% 
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24% 
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(l)vs(2)+(3)+(4) 
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Vocational /Career 
Skills 


12% 
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Personal Development 
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n . s . d . 


Opinions of Students 
About 

Programs or Services 


64% 
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'^K.ruskal-Wailis Test (=or<0.05) 
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skills (evaluation, synthesis, critical thinking) which are costly and 
difficult, and studies of personal develo_pment (similarly difficult). The 
goal statements of American colleges are ringing in our ears, however, 
particularly regarding intended impacts in these areas. 

Less understandable is the low level of study in the basic skill, 
disciplinary knowledge, and vocational/career skills areas. These omissions 
are critical and need no further explanation here. In case you are wondering, 
our on-site multi-campus experience does not indicate that these low frequencies 
are evidence that regular IR efforts provide these data. Generally, they do not. 

We did examine these data by major institutional characteristics, niotivation 
for study, and satisfaction. There are important differences by institutional 
size. Generally, a greater proportion of smaller institutions did outcomes 
studies than did larger ones, and they seemed to do more in some specific 
areas. In general, there was no difference by disciplinary profile, except 
for the fact that totally career /prof essional institutions, once again, did 
proportionately less outcomes studies. When one sorted by highest degree level 
(see Figure 7) the doctoral It^^^el institutions (some would say understandably - 
because of purported higher student input quality) showed a lower level of 
outcomes studies. Also, associate and baccalaureate institutions seemed to be 
doing disproportionately nore than the masters and doctorate level institutions. 

We looked at the outcomes studies by year, seeking any patterns of 
interest over time. Only the attrition/ retention studies showed any trend 
(upward), and that starl.ed in 1975. 

Finally (see Figure 8) internally motivated self-studies seemed to employ 
more outcomes studies, and some of the specific types, most prominently basic 
skill studies, disciplinary knowledge studies, and opinions from students, 
seemed to relate positively to perceived satisfaction with the overall self- 
study. These are encouraging findings. 
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Figure 7 



PERCENTAGE OF INSTITUTIONS CONDUCTING SPECIFIC GOAL ACHIEVEMENT 
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Figure 8 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE CONDUCT OF GOAL ACHIEVEMENT (OUTCOMES) 
STUDIES AND MOTIVATION OF AND SATISFACTION WITH THE SELF-STUDY PROCESS 
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Summary 

We have found evidence that continuous , broadly conceived ins titutional 
research is not as highly developed as many people had hoped or assumed. 
Particularly lacking is the broad scale continuous use of goal achievement 
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(outcomes) studies, particularly in the critical area of student development 
in both the cognitive and affective areas. There are patterns of relationships 
with institutional size, sponsorship, disciplinary profile - some understandable 
and some unexpected. Finally, it seems that internally motivated self-studies 
are the most encouraging climates for the development and use of some critically 
important, improvement-oriented and usefully perceived study capacities. 
Suggestions For the Future 

It would seem that the following areas need much more attention by 
institutional research programs at American colleges and universities : 

1, A strong focus on goal clarification and development as a basis 
for both goal achievement (outcomes ) s tudies and other aspects 
of improvement and planning efforts; 

2, A broadly conceived, and greatly expanded effort to develop 
locally useful methods to study goal achievement, and then increased 
efforts to collect, interpret and use this information for 
institutional improvement; 

3, More efforts to systematically assess perceived institutional 
dysfunction as a guide to improvement efforts. Faculty, staff and 
student perceptions systematically, anonymously, and skillfully 
gathered could lead to the kind of survey-guided organizational 
development efforts widely used in industrial and other areas, 

4, Program effectiveness studies based on a combination of program 
goal achievement (outcome) studies and problem assessment need 
more emphasis , 
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THE AMBIGUITIES IN STATEWIDE PLANNING FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

Robert D. Newton 
The Pennsylvania State University 



In order to accommodate the growing demand for admission to colleges 
and universities in the fifties and sixties, state legislatures created 
new governing or coordinating bodies or augmented the responsibilities of 
existing ones to facilitate the expansion on an efficient and effective 
basis (Berdahl, 1971; Glenny, 1959). Although the characteristics of these 
agencies varied considerably, they were typically designed to assure 
maintenance of some degree of institutional autonomy (Halstead, 1974, 
pp. 2-17). From the standpoint of planning, this demarkation in responsibil- 
ity had significant implications since it meant the state-level agencies 
should confine their activities to issues of strategic interest, namely, 
those of long-term impact, leaving the tactical oi shorter range matters 
within institutional purview. 

Several years ago in a study of seventeen state-level higher education 
governing and coordin.ating bodies, Glenny, et al. (1975, p. 104) found that 
fifteen of these had statutory responsibility for planning. "^furthermore , 
the portion having this assignment, thirteen, on the basis of issuance of 
a formal document, had claimed to exercise it. From this sample, we may 
conclude that the preponderance of these agencies are engaging in some type 
of planning activity. Because considerable reliance is placed upon these 
bodies for resolution of the difficult adjustments facing the higher 
education community during the balance of this century, it is appropriate 
that an appraisal of these activities be made in order to determine 
whether, in fact, this confidence is justified. 
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NORMATIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF PLANNING 

Planning is a process for which the definitions are multiple. Perhaps 
the most succinct is one suggested by Ackoff (1970, p. 1), namely, that 
planning is the design of desired future states and of effective ways of 
achieving them. The product of the process may be viewed as that set of 
consistent behaviors adopted by an organization for some future period of 
time in order to establish its role in the environment (Mintzberg, 1978, 



Although the issuance of a formal document delineating a plan is not 
requisite to this objective, it does represent a convenient medium for 
appraisal of the effectiveness of the planning process. A document for this 
purpose has three unique characteristics, First, it is focused upon some 
future span of time (Ackoff, 1970, p. 1; Congressional Research Service, 1976, 
p. 128). Second, it concerns the change necessary in an organization in 
order to accommodate the environment (Mintzberg, 1978, p. 941), Third, it 
requires the specification of the decisions needed to achieve this change 
(Ackoff, 1970, pp. 2-4, Congressional Research Service, 1976, p. 129; 
Hussey, 1971, p. 184), Because these three characteristics of planning 
documents are in direct support of the objective of the planning process, 
it is suggested that their use is appropriate to determine the effectiveness 
of the process represented by the formal report. 
EFFECTIVENE SS OF STATEWIDE PLANNING 

In the survey by Glenny, et al. (1975, p. 104), seven different types 
of activities were identified as being conducted in support of the planning 
function by the thirteen state-level higher education bodies in question. 
As shown in Table 1, the incidence of these support activities among the 
agencies was quite variable. 



p. 941). 
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Table 1 

Planning-Support Activities of Statewide Education Agencies 
Activity Proportion of Agencies 

Role and Scope Statements 

Enrollment Projections Over 70% 

Financial Projections 

Program and/or Campus Additions 
Personnel Projections 

Program and/or Campus Terminations _ one/ 

°, , ^ Tvess than 20/o 

Enrollment Ceilings 

The typical products of certain of these planning-suppor t activities may 
be related to one or more of the three characteristics of planning documents 
which are suggested as indicators of the relative effectiveness of a planning 
process. As a consequence, the master plans of nine different agencies, six 
of which shared commonality with the sample used by Glenny, et al, (1975), 
were examined for evidence of these planning-support activities. The evidence 
was then employed to make judgments concerning the degree to which each 
criterion — futurity, change, and decisions — was being met, 
Futurity 

Although the content of each of the master plans was clearly addressed to 
matters of futurity, some variability was observed with respect to the time 
horizons employed. Because these documents are intended to concern strategic 
issues, the lengths of the time spans were examined to determine whether they 
were in congruence with this objective. For this purpose, a review was made 
of "he time horizons associated with the products of three planning-support 
activities, namely, the projections of enrollment, financial requirements, 
and personnel needs. 

The ranges of the time horizons of each of these three types of projec- 
tions and the modal values of two are displayed in Table 2, Although the time 
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spans associated with the projections of enrollment and financial requirements 
were clustered around the modal values of ten and five years respectively, 
there was no consistent pattern with respect to that applicable to personnel 
requirements . 

Table 2 

Time Frames of Planning-Support Activities 

Activity Range Mode 

Enrollment Projections 6-16 years 10 years 
Financial Projections 4-10 years 5 years 
Personnel Projections 1- 5 years 

Although the differentiation between strategic and tactical plans has 
greater substance than simply the applicable time horizon, normative standards 
clearly relegate plans of less than five years as tactical in nature and those 
of greater than ten years as strategic (Congressional Research Service, 1976, 
p. 133; HuGsey, 1974, p. 41). On this basis only one of the typical time 
frames, namely, that applicable to enrollment projections, qualifies as 
strategic. Thus, it would appear that statPwide planning efforts are only 
partially focusing attention on strategic issues, 
Change 

Within a formal planning document evidence of change is most commonly 
encountered In expressions of environmental prospects and in organizational 
response to those prospects. For these two areas, the products of two of the 
planning-support activities provide surrogate measures of change, These are 
represented enrollment projections and statements of role and scope. 

Although the prospective impacts of demographic certainties are well 
known, the projections of enrollment in state master plans tend to delimit the 
effect. Several mechanisms are employed for this purpose. First, they may 
limit the time frame or adopt assumptions of questionable likelihood; second. 
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they may simply employ an aggregate of institutionally-supplied projections; 
or third, they may avoid the subject entirely. 

One would expect that role and scope statements would reflect the basic 
directions of the needed response to change. By their specification state- 
level agencies could redirect institutional emphasis, In practice, however, 
these statements seem to represent simplistic extensions of the current 
status. Indeed, not only do they fail to take into account likely future 
prospects, but they even ignore recent empirical evidence, 

Change is an aspect of planning which state-level bodies seem to evade 
in the development of formalized plans. The sum of the situation seems to 
be rather succinctly represented by Glenny's (1975, p. 53) statement that 
the morning newspaper provides more information than last year's master plan. 
Decisions 

Because state-level plans reflect little evidence of change, it would 
logically follow that few decisions would be necessary. Thus, the appraisal 
of decision--making capacity can only be approached through evidence of the 
willingness to make decisions rather than their content. 

The comparative incidence of two agency planning-suppor t activities 
provide a surrogate measure of this capacity. These are the approval of 
program and/or campus additions and the determination of program and/or 
campus terminations. As will be noted in Table 1, roughly one-half the 
agencies are concerned with approval of additions but less than 20% are 
involved in terminations. 

The decision-making capacity of statewide bodies appears to be directed 
toward situations which offer no prospecuive conflict. Additions to 
institutional programs and/or campuses are not likely to involve confronta- 
tion. Terminations, on the other hand, are likely to do so. A well known 
example of the latter involved the impasse between the State University of 



New York and the Regents concerning the ordered termination of selected 
doctoral programs (Fields, 1977, p. 8), In the aggregate, the decision- 
making problems of statewide agencies seem to represent a typical case of 
what Janis and Mann (1977, p. 50) characterize in their model of decision 
making as defensive avoidance. This the authors describe as the condition 
in which a decision maker, when faced with the need to choose among unfavorable 
alternatives, will delay, shift responsibility, or bolster the least objec- 
tionable option. 
Overall Appraisal 

From an overall standpoint, the content of state-level master plans shows 
few characteristics indicative of a meaningful strategic planning process. 
The time horizons employed fall only partially within the normative dimensions 
associated with strategy formulation. There is little evidence of change and 
there is a clear indication of evasion in regard to decision making. 
CONSTRAINTS IMPOSED ON STATEWIDE PLANNING 

Because of the circumstances under which statewide educational bodies are 
required to conduct their planning function, the expectation for meaningful 
results should not be high. Indeed, it is suggested that the imposition of 
several important constraints have in effect precluded success. Three of 
these are briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Planning may be conceptualized as the interplay among the 
following three forces: (1) an ever-changing environment, 
(2) an organizational system that resists change , and (3) 
a leadership whose role is to cause a change in the organi-- 
zational system sufficient to accommodate the environment 
(Mintzberg, 1978, p. 941). A considerable body of research 
(Miller and Friesen, 1978, p. 932; Mintzberg, 1978, p. 944; 
and Murray, 1978, p. 962) has shown that, in the absence of 
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strong leadership, this change will prove to be inadequate 
in relation to the new environmental circumstances. Mortimer 
and McConnell (1978, pp. 224-225), noting that educational 
constituencies have not always wanted distinguished leader- 
ship in statewide agencies, have suggested that the quality 
of leadership in these organizations leaves much to be 
desired. As a consequence, it is not surprising that these 
bodies do not serve as instruments of change. 
The major components of the management system of an organic 
zation are planning, organizing, and controlling (Johnston, 
Kast, and Rosenweig, 1963, p. 69). Emshoff (1978) has found 
that implementation of an effective planning process requires 
an ongoing commitment measured in terms of years (p. 1107) 
for restructuring of organizational relationship and 
managerial processes (p. 1096). The propriety of this 
prescription has been verified many times over by successful 
experience (Congressional Research Service, 1976, pp, 125-381), 
With statewide educational planning typically conducted as an 
intermittent activity with primary intent upon preparation 
of a document rather than a part of an integrated management 
system, the lack of impact is axiomatic, 

Aharoni, et al. (1978, p. 950) have found that perceptions 
of autonomy are augmented in the absence of environmental 
pressures demanding response. Thus, given the characteris- 
tics of the fifties and sixties , it is not surprising that 
institutions of higher education, as Weathersby (1975, 
p. 17) has noted, have behaved as closed systems in which 
organizational responsiveness was optional . Although this 



behavior is consistent with the preservation of institu- 
tional c^utonotny embedded in statewide educational coordi- 
nation (Halstead, 197A, pp, 2--17), it does not provide 
assurance of a consistent system of decisions, explicit in 
comprehensive planning (Ackoff, 1970, pp. 2-3). Thus, the 
basic concept under which stated-level planning is conducted 
does not assure consistency, much less optimality. 
A LOOK AHEAD 

There is little doubt that statewide agencies for coordination or govern- 
ance of higher education performed a useful function in expediting the 
expansion of physical and human capacity to meet the conditions of escalating 
demand for educational services in the fifties and sixties. However, the 
environment is shifting from one of growth to one first of stability and then 
of contraction. Review of the characteristics of agency planning processes 
and the constraints, under which they must be conducted, reveals weaknesses 
likely to inhibit if not preclude their effectiveness in an era with 
problems quite different from those applicable to the period from which we 
have recently emerged. 

For these bodies to plan effectively for the next few decades, it will be 
necessary for them to detect environmental change and to be able to make the 
decisions required for achieving congruence between the institutions under 
their purview and the aggregate environment. Because many of these decisions 
will require the exercise of choice among options, few, if any, of which will 
be universally popular among their institutional constituencies, the tendency 
toward what Janis and Mann (1977, p. 50) characterize as defensive avoidance 
is certain to be amplified, even if the constraints, under which these 
agencies must operate, did not exist. But these constraints will simply 
exacerbate the condition. Under the tenet of institutional autonomy. 
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institutional acceptance of decisions is questionable, particularly when some 
of these may be threatening to survival, which as Flippo and Munsinger 
(1975, p. 44) note is always a higher ranking objective in the formulation 
of strategy by an organization than service to society. 

There seems to be little likelihood that our current model of statewide 
planning for higher education will be effective in the future. To date the 
function has attempted to steer a middle course between the polarities of 
centralization and decentralization. Soon, however, a choice must be made 
between the two based upon a rational assessment of the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of each. 
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Introduction 

The independent sector of higher education in New York is an impressive 
economic entity. With over 130 institutions and an FTE enrollment of nearly 
290,000, these New York State institutions and their students move billions of 
dollars through the state's economy each year. New York^s independents receive 
state tax-levy support for financial aid programs, direct institutional aid, 
and research. This state aid has been sharply eroded by inflation and the need 
to improve the quality and availability of educational service for disadvan- 
taged students. 

Before seeking additional state support, it was essential that cIcu bring 
to the public a better understanding of the economic benefit of an independent 
sector. Also, cIcu wanted to demonstrate the balance between the economic 
benefits and increased tax support of the higher education system. To accom- 
plish this, the cIcu conducted a macro^analysis of the estimated economic 
impact of spending by 130 New York independent colleges and universities, 
their employees and students. A comparison was made of the sector's state tax- 
support and its estimated economic impact. 

Terminology 

The terra "economic impact" refers to the net effect of institutional and 
personal expenditures for goods and services in an economy. As dollars are 

"^Published report edited by and collaborated with Henry D. Paley, cIcu . 
This article reviews the procedures and findings of the published report. 
For a copy of "THE ECONOMIC IMPACT OF INDEPENDENT HIGHER EDUCATION IN NEW YORK 
STATE, send a written request to cIcu , 37 Elk Street, Albany, New York 12224. 
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received by economic units and individuals and are spent for other goods and 
services, this creates expansion of income based upon the multiplier effect. 
The "multiplier effect" is simply the number of times that a dollar is spent 
in an economy in a year. 

Overviev of the Study and its Limitations 

There are many examples of studies which measure the economic impact of a 
single institution on its community. Basically, the technique requires sur- 
veying the spending and saving patterns of the institution, its faculty, and 
students. These studies have been expanded to account for a variety of factors 
such as tax consideration of exempt properties, expenditures for capital 
projects, varying limits of regional impact (i.e,; town vs , state), estimates 
of social and cultural impact, and others. 

Accurately quantifying the economic impact of each member institution 
using this kind of micro-approach was not feasible in terms of cicu staff time 
and cost or c^Icu ' s need to meet legislative timetables » Instead, cIcu 
developed a macro-approach to calculating an estimate of the economic impact as 
will be described. 

In this type of study, researchers are frequently tempted to inflate eco- 
nomic impact for publicity or other well-intended purposes, The cIcu sought to 
err toward the conservative so as to be as accurate as possible in documenting 
the estimated dollar value of spending generated by the institutions and their 
students. Components of spending were reviewed and included only if the 
financial impact was reasonably quantifiable, As a result, there is no factor 
for the socio-economic aspects of education; sic, quality of education. There 
is no factor for the added-on value of the income potential of alumni. Only 
spending for current fund and mandatory transfers were included as there was no 
reliable information on annual expenditures for physical plant expansion or 
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other special fund purposes. Also, the economic raultiplier selected for this 
study is a figure adopted from a review of previous institutional studies 
including Caffrey and Issac's Estimating the Impact of a College or University 
on the Local Economy (ACE, 1971) and a review of multipliers used in previous 
studies as reported by Salley in Georgia State University Spending Patterns and 
the Atlanta Economy (GSU 1977). In spite of the seemingly numerous limitations, 
it is significant that the results produce an estimate of the economic impact 
that is at least as large as documented and clearly, it is much larger. 

Methodology 

(1) Total current fund expenditures and mandatory transfers in 1976-77 were 

added for all institutions to estimate total institutional spending, 
Since it was our intention to compare state tax-levy effort relative to the 
economic benefits of independent higher education, all state funded institu- 
tional aid and student aid was subtracted out. The adjusted figure includes 
payroll, thus spending by employees is broadly taken into account. Column 1 
in the figure below represents this step of the study. 



FIGURE I: The Methodology 

(1) plus (2) less (3) X (4) equals (5) 

Institutional Student Mutual Times Estimated 

Spending less Spending Components : Economic Economic 

State tax-levy Tuition and Multi, Impact of 

Support Fees; Room & of 2 Spending By 

Board Charges Students And 

Institutions 



(2) An estimate of total student spending included expenditures for tuition 

and fees, room and board, and personal expenses. Average per student 
expenditures for full-time equivalent students were developed for resident, 
foreign and other non-resident students at both graduate and under-graduate 
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levels. Based on sectorwide survey data supplied by institutional officers, 
differentials were calculated for married and single students and for on-campus 
residential, off-campus residential, and commuting students. 

(3) Combining institutional and student spending results in double accounting 
for certain expenditures between institutions and their students. Tuition 

and fees for all students and room and board charges paid by on-campus resi- 
dential students were calculated and subtracted from total institutional and 
student spending. Room and board charges were reported by the institutions; 
tuition and fees data was taken from REGIS reports. 

(4) After comparing various institutional economic studies, a generally 
acceptable average multiplier of 2 was used. Clearly, the multiplier 

effect varies from campus depending on the location and the institution's 
relative share of the employment and business in the community. The figure is 
at leas conservative. 

(5) The final figure results in the estimated economic impact of spending of 
institutions and students in 1976-7, To estimate the impact of 1977-8, 

the figure was adjusted upward by an inflationary factor of 6%. 

The report was developed over a two-year period between 1976 and 1978. 
Preliminary reports received the critical review and technical assistance of 

^^^^ Committee on Planning and Research, chaired by President Thomas Manion 
of the College of St. Rose. Surveys were designed in Summer 1977 to collect 
data on residential patterns of students and payroll and employment statistics. 
The requests for information were mailed to cicu member institutions as part of 
a larger annual survey in Fall 1977. Financial information and resident and 
migration data was taken from REGIS data compiled by the New York State 



The detailed calculation appears in the appendices of the report. This 
part of the study resulted in significant new information about the commuter 
and residential patterns of independent students, and the economic impact of 
foreign and other non-resident students. 
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Education Department, The final report was written and approved by the Planning 
and Research Committee in Spring 1978, 

Findin:?s and Conclusions 

The economic impact of institutional spending by independent colleges and 
universities in New York exceeded any state tax^-levy support to these institu- 
tions by conservatively $4,2 billion in 1977-8, The total payroll exceeded 
$1 billion annually for over 80,000 employees in the same academic year, 

Student spending for tuition and fees, room and board, and other personal 
expenses generated an economic impact of $3,8 billion. Non-resident students 
alone account for over 26% of the total spending by students. 

The combined economic impact of spending by independent institutions and 
students is conservatively estimated to be over $8 billion in 1977-8, Clearly 
this figure underestimated the total impact because it excludes capital 
expenditures and any consideration for the socio-economic or cultural contribu- 
tions of independent higher education in New York State, 

In addition to the impact of spending, the study concludes the spending by 
non-resident students attracted to New York's independent sector exceeds 
estimated benefits lost by New York residents going to out-of-state colleges. 
The net export value of the independent sector was estimcxted to be $174 million 
in 1976-7, Moreover, the economic return on tax-levy investment for non- 
resident students in New York State in 1976'-7 was an estimated $40 million at 
the State University of New York and nearly $900 million ir. the independent 
sector . 

In conclusion, future higher education fiscal policy should recognize the 
economic benefits derived from a healthy independent sector which enrolls a 
significant proportion of New York's student population. To permit the deter- 
ioration of this sector would not only diminish the quality of New York higher 
education, it would do serious damage to our State's economy. 
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LONG-RANGE PLANNING: 



"Institutional Renewal Through 
Organization-Development" 

Joseph E, Campbell 
New Jersey Institute of Technology 



Academic growth in the United States has been a part of the heritage of 
the American higher education tradition since the founding of Harvard in 1636. 
Although considerable historical justification supports this hypothesis, it 
does not guarantee that growth wilx prevail in the chauj?ing environment of 
academic planning for the 1970' s, 1980' s and beyond. For all to long 
American higher education has considered growth as its most important goal 
and has evaluated all of its institutions by that measure. It might be help- 
ful to borrow Garett Hardin's illustration of what happens in an open commons 
to describe the por,sible current and probable future problems of American 
higher education: 



The tragedy of the commons develops in this way. Picture 
a pasture open to all.. It is to be expected that each herds- 
man will try to keep as many cattle as possible on the commons. 
Such an arrangement may work reasonably satisfactorily for 
centuries because tribal wars, poaching, and disease keep the 
numbers of both man and beast well below the carrying capacity 
of the land. Finally, however, comes the day of reckoning, 
that is, the day when the long-desired goal of social stability 
becomes a reality. At this point, the inherent logic of the 
commons remorselessly generates tragedy . 

As a rational being, each herdsman sseks to maximize his 
gain. Explicitly or implicitly, more or less consciously, 
he asks, "What is the utility ^ me of adding one more animal 
to ray herd?" This utility had one negative and one positive 
component . 

1) The positive coraponent is a function of the increment 
of one animal. Since the herdsman receives all the proceeds 
from the sale of the additional animal, the positive utility 
is nearly +1. 
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2) The negative component is a function of the 
additional overgrazing created by one more animal. Since, 
however, the effects of overgrazing are shared by all the 
herdsmen, the negative utility for any particular decision- 
making herdsman is only a fraction of -1. 

Adding together the component partial utilities, the 
rational herdsman concludes that the only sensible course 
for him to pursue is to add another animal to his herd. 
And another; and another .... But this is the con- 
clusion reached by each and every rational herdsman 
sharing a commons. Therein is the tragedy. Each man is 
locked into a system that compels him to increase his 
herd without limit — in a world that is limited. Ruin is 
the destination toward which all men rush, each pursuing 
his own best interest in a society that believes in the 
freedom of the commons. Freedom in a commons brings 
ruin to all . ^ 



The tragedy of the commons is directly applicable to the problems of 
American higher education and can only be avoided by long range planning and 
competent management. Like the commons, American higher education is faced 
with an unavoidable and drastic decline in resources as well as students, and 
must, to insure survival for most, become more adaptable and flexible to over- 
come these very real internal and external forces. 

To meet these challenges, American high education must become more 
adaptable and flexible in planning its mission in both a tactical and 
strategic sense so that a general commitment to a specific and/or general 
change is secure. The allocation of funds and revenues, the assignment of 
faculty as well as the utilization of space requires the need of a very 
precise planning process. The absence of planning commits any institution to 
only sporadic bursts of excellence while requiring total submission to the 
reaction to external pressures. In the past, American higher education has 
planned for the very singular and narrow areas such as space utilization, 
new programs, cost of instruction, and student/t-^acher ratios. Although 



opposed until quite recently to broad based planning, American higher education 
has felt the effect of the authoritarian 'one-man' plans, whether positively or 
negatively, and has now recognized that in its present state can only achieve 
results through the pursuit of goals and objectives through long-range planning. 

The Planning Process; 

The planning process begins with a well defined missions statement about 
the institution. This well defined mission statement must be a catholic under- 
standing of what the institution is philosophically as well as academically, 
and what it wants to become is expressed in a clear set of goals. The planning 
process should in effect create an internalization of the mission and goal 
statements by every conceivable individual within the institution at every level. 
The planning process coordinates the administration, the Board of Trustees, the 
faculty as well as the students to function to carry out the purpose and the 
goals without authoritarian mandates imposed from the top, 

Satish B. Parekh states that "there is one statement about institutional 
planning from which the entire process itself follows: 

A planning program will succeed only if the process of planning 
itself has the same meaning for the English Department as it has 
for the Admissions Office; it will succeed only if it carries the 
same validity for the Presidents 's Office as for the Division of 



Arts and Sciences. 

Typically, mission statements are vague and general, but effective state- 
ments should be specific enough so that all goals and objectives may flow from 
them. Specifically, the institutional mission should include reference state- 
ments regarding: governance; instruction; research; public service; 
academic support; student service; and institutional resources. This list may 
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be enlarged or made smaller, depending on the particular type of institution and 
its needs. From this mission statement, all goals and strategic plans may be 
developed. As such, strategic plans must consist of some of the following: 

1. Enrollment Plan 

2. Academic Plan 

3. Financing Plan 

4. Management Information Plan 

5. Facilities Plan 

6. Organizational/Governance Plan 

In the simplest of terms, the planning process accomplishes four basic 
things : 

1. It determines what is to be done and what direction 
the institution should take for the future. 

2. It develops operational plans to carry out this mission. 

3. It develops controls to review progress being made during 
the implementation. 

4. It develops a system for analysis, measurement, and 
eva Luation. 

At this stage of the long-range master plan, it becomes necessary for the 
determination of institutional responsibilities. Since job descriptions are 
often defined with static assumptions rather than according to the changing 
needs of the institution, Parekh suggests developing the kinds of divisional 
responsibility statements that would incorporate achievement with the mission 
statement. Parekh also suggests that participation be based on the function 
of the division, as well as the impact it has on other divisions within the 
institution. In this way, the divisions would be able to better coordinate 
activities and minimize over-lapping and shared responsibilities. 



It is obvious that authority is the center of planning and that it is a 
political process of a very broad spectrum. Long range planning is disturbing 
to most everyone concerned within the institution because it changes the 'known' 
environment. To some it may be viewed as a 'benign cycle' that only ''spins 
wheels and goes nowhere;" while others may view it as a Machiavellian ploy 
by some clique as a "self--f ulf illing prophecy" to order those things already 
determined. As chief executive officer of the institution, the president must 
be more that the leader of the planning effort- The president must be the 
leading supporter as well as its major functionary. Also, the president must 
identify all groups and establish adequate communication. Typically, the groups 
are the administrators, alumni, faculty, staff, students, and trustees. In 
essence the president must insure commitment from the top. In support of this 
Jack E. Freeman suggests twelve planning principles on the basis of the 
institutional planning experience to date. 



1. 


Effective planning 


requires strong executive leadership 




and commitment . 




2. 


Effective planning 


requires clear definitions of purpose. 




mission, and goal. 




3. 


Effective planning 


requires coordination. 


A. 


Ef f ec tive planning 


must provide for broad participation. 


5. 


Effective planning 


requires a substantial financial 




commitment . 




6. 


Effective planning 


must link academic and financial concerns. 


7. 


Effective planning 


requires clearly defined procedure's . 


8. 


Effective planning 


requires written plans. 


9. 


Effective planning 


requires flexibility . 


10. 


Effective planning 


must be comprehensive. 
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11. Effective planning requires complete, accurate, consistent, 

3 

and timely information. 
Although none of the above principles guarantee success, they may help 
avoid some of the paths already taken by some institutions. Since institutions 
of higher education are human intensive it is most important to be aware of 
changing values of work according to the writings of Richard Beckard. The 
following is a partial list of Beckard' s views regarding today's changing values, 

1. Man is and should be more independent/autonomous. 

2. Man has and should have choices in his work and in 
his leisure. 

3. Security needs should be met. Man should be striving 
to meet higher order needs for self worth and for 
realizing his own potential. 

4. The power previously vested in bosses is reduced and 
should be. With choices in work and leisure managers 
should manage by influence (appropriate behavior), 

rather than through force or the giving or withholding 

4 

of financial rewards. 
New managerial strategies are needed to deal with these changing values 
and at the same time implement the long-range goals and objectives to meet the 
needs of higher education. Organization development is the name of the new 
managerial strategies that are being attached to total system , planned change 
efforts for coping with the above mentioned conditions. Organization develop- 
ment is a planned change effort. An OD program involves a systematic diagnosis 
of the organization, the development of a strategic plan for improvement, and 
the mobilization of resources to carry out the effort. Organization develop- 
ment involves the total system . An OD effort is related to a total organiza- 
tion change such as a change in the culture or the reward systems or the total 
managerial strategy. Organization development is managed from the top. This 
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means that chey must have both knowledge and commitment to the goals of the 
program and must actively support the methods used to achieve the mission. 
Finally, organization-development is designed to increase organization ' effective- 
ness ' and ' health ' . 

Several assumptions about the nature and functioning of organizations 
become relevant and the following is a partial list. 

1. The basic building blocks of an OD strategy in long-range 
planning are groups. Therefore, the basic units of change 
are groups , not individuals . 

2. The reduction of inappropriate competition and the develop- 
ment of a more collaborative conditions is desirable. 

3. Decision-making in a 'healthy' organization is located where 
the information sources are, rather than in a particular 
role or level of hierarchy within the organization. 

4. 'Healthy' organizations develop generally open communica- 
tion, mutual trust, and confidence. 

5. "People support what they help create." People affected 
by a change must be allowed active participation and a 
sense of ownership in the planning and conduct of the 
change . ^ 

The above list is a major part of the target of an OD effort, however 
there are specific skills and abilities that are more relevant than others for 
achieving the kind of organization effectiveness and health toward which OD 
efforts are aimed. The following lists some of these as they pertain to 
higher education institutions and relates them to specific activities. 

1. Interpersonal competence : This includes self-awareness, communica- 
tion skills, ability to manage conflict. Laboratory-training 
activities and sensitivity training have as part of their purposes 
this type of learning. 

2. Skills in goal setting : This includes "management by objectives" for 
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individual performance-improvement goal setting and group goal setting. 

3. Problem-solving knowledge and skills ; This is theory oriented and 
would include items like the Blake and Mouton Managerial Grid (The 
Managerial Grid , 1964; Corporate Excellence Through Grid Organization 
Development , 1968), 

4. Skills in planning ; This is an area which has received too little 
attention and there are still very few formal programs available. 

The MACUBO documents and Long-Range Planning by Satis B. Parekh, 1975 
are items that are presently available. 

5r Understanding the processes of change and changing : This is the 

training and development of ^'change agents" to meet this need. The 
NTL Institute for Applied Behavioral Science started programs in 1967 
for development of specialist in organization training and develop- 
ment . 

Implications : 

In higher education institutions, as in all other complex organizations, 
long-range planning' s major theme and thrust will be for the rest of this 
century the active and continuing search for organization excellence . It is 
not necessary to have a crystal ball to see the trends for the next few years 
in organization improvement efforts. Long-range planning is an absolute 
necessity for today ' s institutions of higher education and it is this wrlter^s 
opinion that organization-development strategies will best serve the mission 
of human intensive institutions. Through organization — development, long- 
range plans should be thoroughly institutionalized at every level of the 
administration, faculty and students. Feedback and "action-evaluation" (as 
opposed to evaluations that are information oriented) must not be overlooked. 
The planning document must be a tool based on commitment and not a threat . 
In conclusion, several basic advantages of long-range planning for institutions 
of higher educations must be listed as the final products or expectations. 

S8 



1. Long-range planning provides a commonality of understanding 
about the mission and goals of the institution and the strategies 
to implement them. 

2. It summarizes the profile for the institution in quantitative terms. 

3. It encourages better allocation and utilization of resources. 

4. It helps direct energies away from the non-essential to the essential 
activities. 

5. It makes evaluation possible in objective terms simultaneously with 
implementation. 

6. It assists in generating funds by strengthening the institutional 
case with granting agencies, governmental and corporate. 

7. It helps ensure survival and growthofthe institution.^ 
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A DEGREE PROGRAM ENROLLMENT PROJECTION MODEL 
AND ITS MANAGEMENT POTENTIAL* 



R.H, Toporovsky 
D.E. Watson 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 

I. Introduction 

Dissatisfaction with the progress and development of comprehensive planning 

in institutions of higher education, and concern with the limitations of 

planning technologies, especially with regard to department centered needs for 

enrollment projections and related student information,"^ have been the principal 

motivating forces behind this project. In addition, we have been concerned with 

the fact that the great majority of present planning technologies have been 

2 

designed without specific recognition of the problems of implementation. 

In an effort to address these problems, we have attempted to develop 
information in a form which will improve an institution's ability to plan 
effectively the allocation of resources at the level of individual degree 
programs. At the same time, our project specifications called for the develop- 
ment of an information system which could be employed to engage local academic 
unit management in the decision making processes of the institution. In other 
words, we sought an information instrument which would serve as a stimulus for 
the planning and management potential of instructional departments. 

The fundamental conceptual framework emphasizes the structure of economic 
interdependencies which underlie enrollment outcomes. These structural rela-- 
tionships are diagrammatically represented in Figure 1. It is our belief that 
the dynamics of the process of enrollment can be captured more completely by a 
structural rather than a unidimensional system of relationships. Thus the 
model recognizes and incorporates systemic decision making activities taking 

Supported by Ford Foundation Grant Number 780-0279. The contents of this 
paper do not necessarily reflect the views or policies of the Ford Foundation. 



Figure 1, Structural Considerations: Program Enrollment Projection Model 
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place outside as well as inside the institution. It should be understood at 
the outset, therefore, that the management implications outlined in the latter 
part of this paper are as much an integral part of the model's system as are 
the statistical considerations. Moreover^ we wish to make clear that although 
this system is designed to maximize the management roles of disciplinary 
departments in institutional planning, it is nevertheless compatible with any 
kind of decision-making environment including those wholly centralized, 

II. The Model 

A. Econometric Factors 
1. Basic Principles 

From an economic point of view, student enrollment is a manifes- 
tation of the process of human capital formation. The process may take place 
formally in an educational institution, or in on-the-job training programs. 

The conceptual foundations of the process of inert or non-human capital 
formation in the economy may be applied with minor modifications to describe 
the formation of human capital in terms of knowledge or skills. At any point 
in time, the demand for the services of college-trained workers places an upper 
boundary on the returns to be expected from investment in education. Just as 
in the case of demand for non-human capital services, employers must make a 
judgement with respect to the profitability of various production alternatives 
in the use of human capital. The mix of capital services and other production 
inputs to be used depends entirely on their relative costs. Whether any par- 
ticular unit of goods or services is to be produced with skill-intensive, or 

machine-intensive methods depends on the cost of skilled labor relative to 

4 

those of machine inputs. 

On the other hand, the supply of college-trained graduates places a lower 
boundary on the returns the educated work force will expect from employment in 
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various occupations. Again, as in the case of the supply of any other factor 
of production, its supplier — the worker considering training — must make an 
evaluation of the returns associated with the acquisition of knowledge, both 
pecuniary and psychic, relative to the costs entailed in this investment. In 
other words, college-enrollment represents an input in the human capital 
investment process which, like any other investment, requires time and other 
resources for development,^ 

To summarize these relationships, we can say that occupational demand 
factors as well as worker evaluations of the worth of formal training interact 
in the determination of enrollment — or output-employmeni: derived demand for 
formal training. Technically, enrollment is a demand derived from that for 
goods and services towards the production of which human capital makes some 
contribution. 

There are two areas of decision making in the system the model charac- 
terizes: (1) a decision making area over which the university or college can 
exercise no control, and (2) an area over which it can exert varying degrees 
of control. 

2. Systemic Decisions Not Subject to Institutional Control 
We have already observed that profitability as well as technological 
considerations are closely connected with industry's choice of production 
inputs. At any level of production, wages of college-trained manpower and the 
cost of other factors of production relative to their respective productivity 
determine corresponding levels of employment. Variations in the level of 
production, therefore, imply variations in the levels of employment. This 
functional relationship between economic activity and employment permits the 
projection of levels of employment,^ 

Correlation of academic training and occupations allows us to draw a 
feasible job potential for specific academic programs within specific regions. 



Figure 2 outlines the na' are of that part of the projection methouc"' ogy 
concerned with the reflection of the impact of economic activity on the employ- 
ment potential for academic program graduates, Proceeding from left to right, 
the arrows indicate the causality links employed by the model. First, demand 
for goods and services determines demand for trained manpower in the various 
occupations. Second, occupational training presupposes a given amount of 
formal training which is traditionally associated with specific degree programs. 
Finally, technological and profitability considerations determine the level of 
academic or formal training required to meet those occupational demands. 

Although occupational demand may be considered a basic determinant of 
formal training, many additional factors should be taken into account as well. 
Projected academic program related employment potential will not always 
approximate the actual number of graduates because many occupations exhibit 
variations in the level and type of training of their practitioners. Moreover, 
many major programs may not be closely correlated with specific occupations, 
but serve as preparation for entry into a diverse set of occupational pursuits. 
In this connection, it is our expectation that investigation by individual 
colleges will reveal a unique and relatively stable pattern of relationships 
between majors and postgraduation occupations in the short run.^ 

Figure 3 indicates the matching of undergraduate and graduate/projected 
academic-program net accession flows by corresponding graduation flows, The 
arrows leading to the "empty" or blank circles are intended to indicate that 
part of the graduation flows which will be diverted away from the labor market, 
or into occupational pursuits not usually associated with the academic back- 
ground obtained. From a statistical point of view, the relatively short 
projection period of five years and frequent updating of model input will tend 

g 

to increase relative accuracy and stability of the output information. 



Figure 2. 
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3. Decisions Subject to Institutional Control 

The consumer's purchase of "X" as opposed to '*Y^' goods and services can 
be largely explained as a process of rational selection. Constrained by the 
limitations of his budget, the ideal economic consumer is assumed to seek to 
maximize his satisfactions by employing some combination of objective evalua- 
tion and subjective preference in his purchasing decisions. The purchase of 
education obviously involves the consumer (student) in a series of similar 
decisions. Relative tuition rates and fees, indicators of the quality and style 
of instruction, and other institutional characteristics can be expected to 
influence the students' choice of college, controlling in turn the institutional 
share of academic program graduation flows. 

Institutions may influence considerably the outcome of the process 
just described. For example, variations in tuition rates and fees, financial 
aid, faculty hiring practices, class size and instructional methodology, 
relative to those of other institutions, may have a direct impact on academic 
program shares. From an economic point of view, students are expected to 
compare the costs of enrolling in any specific program offered by a number 
of institutions with the probable benefits that may be derived from this 
choice. It should be remembered, however, that given the varied occupational 
potential and academic requirements of the various programs, university- 
wide changes may have differing degree program impact. For instance, a given 
change in tuition and fees will not affect all academic departments alike, 
each program will be associated with a unique set of decision making factors. 

As Figure A suggests, the university controls tuition and fees and other 

pecuniary variables, as v/ell as quality of instruction. Students evaluate 

these positive and negative offerings in terms of the occupational rewards they 
9 

hope to obtain. Obviously, these rewards are both monetary and psychic and in 
either case expected, rather than actual. Uncertainty permeates this decision- 



making process: students are seldom able to gauge with much precision the 
strength of their own occupational potential and the totality of the costs 
involved in their degree program choices. However, the process of higher 
education lends itself to conditional decision making, especially at the 
undergraduate level. The relatively large common educational core shared by 
most academic fields allows for changes of program brought about by changes 
in conditions. 



Figure 4- 
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Enrollment in any specific degree program at any particular point in time 
reflects graduation flows expected over a number of years. In the initial 
years of college, variations in the students* occupational expectations, an 
institutionally-controlled variable, may exert a large influence over attrition 
and academic accession rates. However, as student investments in a particular 
degree program increase with time, it becomes relatively unprofitable either to 
enroll elsewhere or "drop out."^^ When the training process nears maturity, 
intra-insti tutional, rather than inter-institutional movements are likely to be 
observed. The common institutional practice of limiting the number of transfer 
credits allowed tends to reinforce these patterns. Thus, in the absence of 
drastic changes in relative occupational prospects or academic policies, enroll 
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ments will bear a stable relationship with respect to expected graduation flows. 
The basic relationship between expected graduation and enrollment flows is 
portrayed in Figure 5. 

Figure 5. Institutional EnroJJjnent/Graduation Ratios 
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B. Management Factors 

Despite repeated warnings of the relentless encroachment of adminis- 
trative centralization in institutions of higher education in recent years, 
there are still many well-placed voices to be heard expressing confidence in 
the tradition and continuing usefulness of collegiality in institutional 
decision making. A decade ago, Burton Clark argued that a greater faculty role 
in governance is possible only if the process is brought down to departments 
of the campus. Two years earlier, in 1966, the joint statement on college 
and university governance issued by the American Association of University 
Professors, the American Council on Education and the Association of Governing 
Boards called for adequate communication among campus constituencies including 
governing hoards, faculties, administrators and students. The statement urged 

the provision of a "full opportunity for appropriate joint planning" involving 

12 

those constituencies. 

In drawing attention to the fact that American higher education has made 
little or no progress in the direction of realization of the principle of 
shared authority expressed in the joint statement, Mortimer and McConnell 
reaffirm the view expressed earlier by Selznick that "more useful (than 



indoctrination and training in the implementation of planning processes) is the 

collaborative development of plans and policies by as many levels of the organi- 

13 

zation as possible. , Taking this view down an appropriate analytical 

path, Mortimer and McConnell suggest that a useful definition of shared 
authority or decentralization of decision making contains these four elements: 

(1) Indentif ication of the proper (relevant) level in the organiza- 
tional hierarchy for the exercise of control over particular 
decisions ; 

(2) Indentif ication of who should be involved in particular decisions 
and at what level; 

(3) Indentif ication of the appropriate means or style of control; and 

(4) The techniques of control, meaning the systems of information and 

14 

operational analysis and planning. 
This paper takes the position that successful institutional planning is 
rendered difficult, if not impossible, without the involvement of all units in 
the university. Employing these elements in the order set forth above, if we 
(1) assign to academic departments control over a range of matters appropriate 
to their operations, but in particular to engage in planning and developing 
degree programs; and if we (2) assign responsibility for guidance to the chair- 
men (in consultation with central administration) and for decision to the 
faculty; then it follows that (3) resuscitation of collegiality as a style of 
control is necessary. The final element (4), technique of control, the choice 
of information styles, levels and uses is critical to the stability and produc*-* 
tivity of the foregoing elements and to the successful use of shared authority. 
Most techniques o£ control now available are inhibiting to collegiality and 
creative planning. Traditional projection methods commonly and necessarily 
defer the estimation of degree program or departmental enrollment as a last or 
final step. Characteristically, departmental projections are derived by the 
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simple process of disaggregation according to extrapolated trends in program 
shares of diachronic campus totals, 

Packaged in this fashion, projections lead department chairmen to perceive 
their enrollment as a function of campus enrollment, and their student market as 
limited to whatever enrollment the institutions is able to capture. The tradi- 
tional projection methodology reinforces department management passivity. Stated 
another way, there are no commonly self-determined departmental enrollment goals 
to be achieved, only the maintenance of a customary share of the campus enroll- 
ment, the goal for which (if there is one) was set by a decision maker remote 
from departmental interests. 

We suggest that information of the style generated by the degree program 
enrollment enquiring system may modify these conditions by extending perception 
of the departmental student market into the entire region served by the insti- 
tution. More specifically, the department, or degree program within the depart- 
ment, is the focus of the projection. Estimates of future regional demand for 
the department's graduates and graduates of similar departments of competing 
institutions, measures of the department's share of the flow of graduates under 
current departmental policies; all serve to emphasize a departments-centered 
universe of information. Furthermore, campus enrollment calculations begin with 
and are built from departmental enrollment estimations developed by this system. 

Although the department has doubtlessly been "task-involved'^ in institu- 
tional operations up to this point, it has seldom been in possession of infor- 
mation which facilitated its "ego-involvement/' Psychologists have observed 
that an individual's desire for personal status is apparently insatiable. 
Applied to academic man, this is no doubt an understatement. In any event, the 
soil of academe would seem to be especially receptive to the cultivation of an 
information technique which supplies ego gratification. 

We are contending that the principal of "ego-involvement" in the psychology 



of participation, as originally a,pplied to individuals and groups associated 
with some type of organizational task, may be employed to stimulate departments 
of instruction to plan and to manage themselves more aggressively, Cohen and 
March have suggested that "as long as education is a process particularly sensi- 
tive to the character and individual interests of those who teach and those who 
study, the direct rewards of planning activity can be expected to remain rela- 
tively low.""^^ Plans and planning activity, they say, tend to become unimple- 
mented symbols, institutional advertisements, and institutional political games, 
They do so, perhaps, because the institutional "good" seems too big, too distant 
and too uncertain in terms of the individual interests of those who teach and 
those who study. 

If, however, departments are provided with information which is specific 
for them and their interests and are invited to use it in a collaborative enter- 
prise with other departments as a basis for formulating proposals for their 
improvement and for negotiating commitments of future resources, we suggest that 
an alteration in department behavior is likely to occur, James March and Herbert 
Simon in their book. Organizations , point to a motivation energy generating 
system which they observed operating in the following circular chain of causal 
interactions: ". . . the extent to which goals are perceived as shared and the 
number of individual needs satisfied in the group jointly determine the frequency 
of interaction in the group, which influences the strength of indentif ication 
with the group, which in turn affects the extent to which goals are perceived as 
shared and the number of individual needs satisfied in group, ""^^ 

Department f;iculty have more difficulty in perceiving their self-interest 
as extending to the institution than to their departments. But they should be 
able to find relevance in the additional effort involved in cooperative planning 
when their identity of interest is more clearly understood. 
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III. Initial Stages in the. Experimental Implementation of the Model 

Preparatory to the writing of a user's manual facilitating implementation 
of a model by any interested institution, the model is being refined and tested 
at Fairleigh Dickinson University, The manual will be published in the summer 



At this stage in the project, degree program enrollment projections through 
1981 have been prepared using a version of the model which is the result of work 
carried on in recent months. These projections and student related data asso- 
ciated with them — that is, estimates of future employer demand for program 
graduates in the student market of the University, and for graduates of similar 
programs at competing institutions in that market, and measures of the FDU 
program's share of the flow of graduates in that market - — will be employed in 
the decision making activity associated with the preparation of the 1979-80 
budget for two of the University's eight colleges. 

This limited initial cut is not only consistent with the rule of gradualism 
which should be exercised in any attempt to install departures from traditional 
practice in management procedures, but permits the project investigators to make 
a comparative evaluation of budgetary requests and justifications among academic 
units using and those not using the model output. In these evaluations we'll be 
looking for shifts in budget request behavior that could be causally related to 
the new information. At this time, however, we would prefer to reserve comment 
on the many possibilities inherent in this first test until the results can be 
fully studied. 

As already indicated, the projection system has been designed to function 
in a highly interactive fashion * — both from a managerial as well as from a 
computational point of view. Just to give the reader a flavor of the types of 
applications the model makes possible, a print-out by the current version of 
the model is reproduced below. Users are requested to answer a series of 
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questions printed on a remote terminal. The answers to these questions — the 
projection inputs — may be provided by an Office of Institutional Research, or 
by any other similarly qualified group satisfactory to the users, be they 
department faculty or central administration. It should be emphasized that 
users may vary their process inputs in order to analyze the sensitivity of the 
system to alternative growth assumptions, 



RUN EXJilRIT 
GAIL 15:02 10/19/73 THURSDAr 

M.P.ASE A.NJSVF.R ALL OUKSTIONS AS SPECIFIt'D IN THE USER'S 
:'IA'gUAL» IF rOU have any 0UESTI0NS> call LH, TOI'OHOVSKr 
AT EXT» 2^5. HAPPr PKO JECT I NG ! I 

ENTER ESTIMATE NUMBER AND MAJOR ( NUMBER* NA-IE) 
? WU^DEhGF^AD PROG. A 

ENTER 1970 ACCESSION RATE AND EMPLOrMENT GROWTH RATE 
?564f»0324 

ENTER 1970 GRAD/EMPLOfMENT RATIO AND RATE OF CHANGE IN 
MULTl PLI ERSCGRAD/EMPLOrnENT RATIO AND BACCALAUREATE MULT) 
7 1 •0575> •03 49 . 

KNTEH GKAD SHARE EOUATIONS INTERCEPT^ RELATIVE TUITION 
SLOPECLAG 3), RELATIVE TUITION SL0PE(LAG 4)# QUALITY 
FROXr SLOPE(TIME) 

71.01747>-. - .22352/- •0088 9 

ENTER ENROLLMENT GRAD RATIO AND RATE OF CHANGE IN 
ENROLLMENT GRAD RATIO 
73. 17 68 # 0 

ENTER THE ACTUAL 1976 DEMAND FOR UNDERGRAD PROG. A 
7564 

ENTER THE ACTUAL 1976 TOTAL GRADUATION FOR UNDERGRAD FROG. A 
7 1261 

ENTER THE ACTUAL 1976 FDU GRADUATION FOR UNDERGRAD PROG. A 
7330 

ENTER the' actual 1976 FDU ENROLLMENT FOR UNDERGRAD PROG. A 
71123 

ENTER THE RELATIVE TUITION FOR UNDERGRAD PROG. A FOR ACADEMIC 

YEARS 1972 THROUGH 1976 

71 .239* 1 .231# 1 . 159* 1 .0 37/1 .124 

ESTIMATE 1 * UNDERGRAD PROG* A 

DEGREE ENROLLMENT PROJECTION MODEL 
VERSION 1 

REGI ONAL TOT. GRAD. 

EMPLOYMENT * IN FDU SHARE 



MARKET REGIONAL OF FDU 

YEAR DE-MAND MARKET GRADUATES ENROLL* 

AC'IUAL 1976 564 1261 330 1123 



PRDJ. 1977 5«2 1094 372 1123 

PROJ. 1978 601 ^ 1187 • 440 1343 

PROJ. 1979 620 126S 479 1463 

PROJ. 1980 640. 1397. <s37 1476 

HROJ. 1981 . 661 1516 ' 530 >608 



TIME 0 SECS. 
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COLLEGE PREFERENCE SURVEY: 
A RESEARCH COMPONENT IN MARKETING 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Ann C. Luciano, CSJ 
The College of Saint Rose 



As colleges plan for the future with the threat of dwindling enrollments 
before them, the idea of using marketing techniques becomes more of a reality. 
At a February 1978 meeting sponsored by NCHEMS , William Dempsey stated, "The 
major focus in higher education today is on marketing, whether you think of it 
in terms of financial aid or admissions processes. It really would be useful 
to segment the market for higher education and find out what realistic poten- 
tial exists for various institutions in each segment" (p. 3). Ihlanfeldt 
(1975) states that three basic components in the marketing of higher education 
are research, strategy, and communication. Using this as a springboard, 
Hayden, Hill, and Lundblad (1976) go on to say, "Deciding on the type of 
communications to be used in recruitment is thus dependent on a college's 
strategy, which is, in turn, based on research" (p. 12). 

This was recognized by The College of Saint Rose (CSR) , and its Long 
Range Planning Committee commissioned a subcommittee to investigate, among 
other things, the image projected by the College. To do this, the Director of 
Institutional Research was requested to work \7ith this subcommittee composed 
of 2 faculty members, 2 students, 1 administrator, and the .admissions staff. 
The first step was to articulate a clear statement of purpose for the project. 
A brainstorming session with the subcommittee resulted in a list of character- 
istics, both positive and negative, about which we were concerned. It was 
decided that a survey should be given to random samples of high school seniors, 
our own students, and hign school guidance counselors. It was also suggested 
by the Long Range Planning Committee itself that CSR faculty and administration 
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be included. Thus, the Director, with the subcommittee acting as critiquers, 
constructed four very similar surveys, for comparison purposes, to solicit 
responses from the four populations mentioned above. The students* surveys 
had three parts: (1) demographic data, (2) data on the ideal college, and 
(3) comparison of four area colleges. The other two samples had the same 
sections but responded to (2) as they thought students would respond. Before 
distribution, the surveys were field tested by a small number of people to 
determine if questions were sufficiently clear. Slight changes were made in 
some of the questions for the sake of clarity. Those testing the survey also 
kept track of the time it took to complete the survey, so that this informa- 
tion could be conveyed to those administering the high school surveys. 

The samples were chosen randomly from the four populations in the 
following manner, A list of all high schools within a 30 mile radius of The 
College of Saint Rose was compiled and categorized as to; (1) size- small 
(approximately 125 in senior class), medium (126-249 in senior class), large 
(250 or more in senior class); (2) public or private; (3) student flow from 
the school to CSR: + (some students from this school), ++ (heavy student flow 
from this school), - (no students from this school), A sample was randomly 
chosen by means of a Table of Random Numbers. The categorizations were used 
to insure that at least one of each type of school was in the sample. One of 
the schools on the alternate sample list had to be chosen to obtain a (-) 
school. Of the six, 2 were small, 2 medium, 2 large; 5 public, 1 private; 
3 +, 2 -H-, 1 A list of high school guidance counselors was also compiled 
from the 30 mile radius area, but a straight random sample by means of the 
Table of Random Numbers was selected. For the CSR students, a printout of 
all undergraduate students was obtained from data processing. Every fourth 
name was chosen, eliminating any student who was not a matriculated student. 
Approximately 25% of our undergraduate matriculated student body received a 
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survey. It was decided that all full-time faculty and administrators plus a 
random sample of part-time faculty would constitute the last sample. 

Preliminary work was done with high schools during the summer months. First, 
phone contact was established in each of the six high schools. Most frequently 
the contact person was the Guidance Director but in some cases it was the prin- 
cipal of the school. All six of the schools on our first sample list accepted 
the invitation to be a part of our survey. The Director of Admissions and the 
Director of Institutional Research then set up personal meetings with each of 
the contact persons at the high school to further explain the project and what 
vas expected of them. All schools opted to distribute the survey during a re- 
quired class period — all but one school distributed the survey during a required 
senior English or Social Studies class; the other used an extended Homeroom period. 
A schedule of drop-off, administration, and pick-up days w£S determined for each 
school. The Director of Institutional Research dropped-off and picked-up the 
surveys for a more personal contact with the individuals involved. The contact 
persons had staff meetings with those teachers and/or counselors who were to 
administer the surveys. All other samples received surveys with cover letters 
via mail — campus or otherwise. A sample of one of the cover letters can be 
found in the appendix as well as the high school students^ survey. 

All seniors in school on the day the survey was given completed a survey. 
There was one problem at the largest high school in the sample. Immediately 
before the distribution of the surveys, one of the area universities had much 
press coverage relating to allegations that experiments were being carried on 
by the psychology department in area schools without proper authorization. 
Two teachers in the largest school in our high school sample related our 
survey to that story and refused to administer the survey. Thus, only AA% of 
the students in that school completed the survey. Approximately 75% of the 
seniors in the other schools were present the day the survey was administered 
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and completed one. Finally, we received a total of 846 completed surveys from 
the high school seniors, 

The return rate for the high school guidance counselors was 70% (or 40 
counselors), CSR faculty and administration— 78% (121), and CSR students~49% 
(210 students), Responses from CSR students were the hardest to obtain even 
with two follow-ups. 

The results of the completed surveys were numbered and coded by high 
school, college class, faculty/administrator, guidance counselor. Blanks were 
coded as a 9 so that they would not be dropped from the total, These were then 
keypunched and tallied by computer giving frequency and percent, Crosstabula- 
tions were also run by various variables to see if there were any differences. 
Some of the results of our survey were as follows; 

(1) There is more demand for public rather than private education (42% of the 
potential 4-year college students chose public as compared to 23% choos- 
ing private schools; and 50% of those planning to go to any college also 
chose public education) , 

(2) Non-church related schools are preferred over church-related institutions 
(53% of potential 4-year college students chose non-church related versus 
5% choosing church-relc ted ; this was also 46% of all planning to go to 
college) . 

(3) There is a greater demand for 2-year versus 4-year colleges (41% preferred 
2-year; 33% — 4 year; 15% — no college; 11% — no preference), 

(4) High school students prefer medium, i.e,, 1,000-3,000 students (41%), 
coed schools (73%) with minimal or only some regulations (68%), 

(5) The following factors were rated as highly important to high school 
students in choosing a college, (Percentage is total percentage of 
potential 4-year college students rating the factor 'Very important" or 
"important. ") 
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(6) The following factors were rated as least important to high school 
students planning on going to a 4-year college, (Percents represent 
those rating the factor as "very important" or "important,") 

a. Religious opportunities (12%) 

b . Fraternities /Sororities (16%) 

c. Friends' choice of college (17%) 

(7) High school students have a low awareness of most characteristics of all 
colleges in the survey. The average "don't know" rating was in the high 
50 percent range, 

(8) Lack of awareness of financial aid, flexibility of programs, and career 
counselling was particularly high, (72-82% of high school students did 
not know what specific colleges had to offer,) 

(9) Guidance counselors are a significant influence on college choice for 
high school students, 49% of students planning on 4-year colleges rated 
their influence "very important" or "important," 

(10) In choice of major, students sometimes indicated more than one category 
Each one given was counted. The following is a list of those majors 
listed by 15 or more students; 
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103 Business 
60 Science 

39 Secretarial Science 

35 Pre-Med, Pre-Dentistry , Lab Tech, Med Tech 
32 Accounting 

31 Art, Graphic Art, El, Ed, Art 

28 Engineering (other than Electrical) 

27 Math 

26 Nursing 

22 Electrical Eng., Electronics, Electricity 

22 Communications (Journalism, TV, Radio) 

19 Sociology/Social Work 

16 Pre-Law (Law) 

16 Psychology 

15 Mechanics 

42 were undecided 
There were many other results which give specific information to CSR— 
especially as to where we stand in relation to the other area colleges men- 
tioned on the survey. No information about the other schools was used in any 
other way. From both the positive and negative things that we learned about 
CSR, many recommendations were made to the Long Range Planning Committee. 
Four major recommendations made were: 

1. Re-evaluate our total public relations program. Develop strategies 
designed to yield increased awareness of CSR in general, and to 
strengthen CSR's market position. (There were six concrete actions 
suggested which might implement this strategy.) 

2. Continually explore alternatives for new and/or restructured programs 
which respond to the interests of high school students, (There were 



seven concrete actions suggested to implement this strategy.) 

3. Establish a campus atmosphere which incorporates more of the elements 
which students believe are necessary to college life, (Fourteen 
concrete actions th ;n followed.) 

4. Make distinctive career counselling and job placement services a 
marketing focus for CSR. (Four concrete actions were suggested here.) 

There were nine additional recommendations which did not fit into the above 
four categories. Therefore, the subconmiittee made forty recommendations to the 
Long Range Planning Committee on the basis of the data from this survey. To 
date, 23 of these are already being implemented, Two have been approved and 
are in the hands of the appropriate administrator for specific proposals to be 
sent to the Long Range Planning Committee. Two others are now being discussed 
with appropriate faculties; seven are to be looked at in the 5-year planning 
process; and the remaining six are to be put on a later Long Range Planning 
Committee agenda since some preliminary meetings have to precede their 
discussion. 

The project stretched across an eight month span of time from initial 
meeting of the subcommittee and Director of Institutional Research to the 
analysis of data and submission of recommendations to the Long Range Planning 
Committee. A problem with computer programming really held the project up 
for one to two months. It is a long time to spend on one project, but the 
gains in terms of knowledge of concrete actions that a college can take more 
than make up for the time invested. 
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THE 

COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 



Albany. New York 12203 



Dear 



During the past few years. The College of Saint Rose has been in a period 
of growth. However, according to New York State statistics, there will 
be a 30% decline in college enirollments over the next 15 /ears. In order 
to plan for our future and better serve the needs jf students, the Long 
Range Planning Committee has conmissioned a series of studies. The 
purpose of these studies is to gather data on students* ideals concerning 
choice of college and data on the position of CSR in relation to these 
ideals. By rating us and some of our neighboring colleges, you can help 
us determine in which areas we need to put more einphasis. 

This survey is one of a four-pronged approach. V/e are attempting to 
receive data from high school seniors, high school counselors, college 
students, and our own faculty and administration. We feel that it is 
extremely ioportant to gather information from all of these groups to 
check our perceptions against those of persons outside the college com- 
munity. Therefore, we ask you to please fill out the following survey. 

Your name was randomly selected from a list of Saint Rose faculty and 
administrators. All questionnaires are anonymous and no mechanism is 
being employed to jeopardize that anonymity. 

Please return your completed survey to me in the envelope provided by 
Wednesday, October 5, 1977 . Thank you for taking the time from your 
busy schedule to respond to this survey. It is much appreciated. 

Sincerely, 




Sister Ann Carrael Luciano 
Director of Institutional Research 
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COLLEGE PREFERENCE CURVEY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL SEllIORG 



In each of the following, please circle the appropriate code number for your 
response or fill in the blanU* 



1. 



Sex: 

1. Hale 

2. Female 



2. Approximate academic rank in class: 

1. Top tenth (0% - 10%) 

2. Second tenth (11% - 20%) 

3. Second fifth (21% - A07;) 



4. Middle fifth (41% - 60% 

5. Fourth fifth (61% - 80%) 

6. Lowest fifth (01% - iOO%) 



4. 



5. 



BEST ESTIIIATE of the total income last year of your parents: 

1. $ 0 - $ 5,999 5. $ 20,000 - $24,999 

2. $ 6,000 - $ 9,999 6. $ 25,000 - $29,999 

3. $10,000 - $14,999 7. $ 30,000 - $34,999 

4. $15,000 - $19,990 G. $ 35,000 - or more 

Highest level of formal education obtained by your parents: 
(Please circle one code number in each column *) 

MOTHER 



1. Grammar school or less 1 

2. Some high school 2 

3. High school graduate 3 

4. Some college, but less than 4 yrs. 4 

5. College graduate 5 
&• Some graduate school 6 
?• Graduate degree (Masters or Ph.D.) 7 



FATHER 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



If one or both of your parents attended college, indicate what type of 
underf?.raduate institution each sttended. If more than one college was 
attended, please indicate the type of institution attended for the longest 
period of time. (Please circle one code number in each column .) 

MOTHER FATHER 

1. Junior college or two-year community college 1 1 

2. Private Church-related college 2 2 

3. Private non-Church-related college 3 3 

4. Public college or university 4 4 

5. Other 5 5 

6. Did not attend college 6 S 



6. \Jhat is your current religious preference'^ 

1. Jewish 4. 

2. Protestant (Other Christian) 5. 

3. Roman Catholic 



Other religion 
None 



7. Do you intend to go to college*? 

1. Yes 

2 . No** 

3. Undecided 



ERIC 



**If you answered No to #7, GO TO PAGE 4 . Skip pages 2 and 3. 
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8, \lhat type of college are you most interested in attending*? 
(Please circle one code number in each lettered category.) 



■ " ■ "1 

a. 

1. Tivo-year 

2 . Four-year 

3. No Preference 


b. 

1. Public 

2. Private 

3. No Preference 


c. 

1. Church-related 

2. Non-Church related 

3. No Preference 


1 £• 

1. Coed 

2. Single Sex 

3. No Preference 


e, 

1. Near home 

2. Away from home 

3. No Preference 


f . 

1 . Urban"* 

2. Suburban 

3. Rural 

4. No Preference 


1. Minimal regulations for 
student life, 

2. Some regulations for 
student life. 

3. Many regulations for 
student life, 

4. No Preference, 


h . 

1. Small (less than 
1,000 students) . 

2. Medium (1,000 to 
3,000 students) . 

3 . Large (more than 
3,000 students. 

4. No Preference 





Before you go on to the next question, did you circle one number in each 
g^K^t boxed categories above': 



9. Do you have any concern about financing your college education'' 

1 . None 

2. Some 

3. Major concern 

10. Uhat do you think your major will be in college' (Please fill in the blank,) 



11. Uhat do you anticipate your ultimate career to be'' (Please fill in the blank.) 



GO ON TO NEXT PAGE 
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12. How important are the following to you when choosing a college'' 
(Please circle one code number in each letter rCT-r.) 



u 



u 
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to 
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o 
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to 

-£ 



4J 

c 

to 

M 
O 

a 
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Athletic Programs/Facilities 
Career Programs/Counseling 

c. Cost 

d. Excellence of Academic Programs 

e. Financial Aid 

f. Fraternities/Sororities 

g. Friendliness 

h. Friends' Choice of College 

i. High School Counselor's advice 

j. Involvement of Students in College Life 
(e.g., Student Government) 

k. Location 

1. Male/Female Ratio 

m. Opportunities for Faculty/Student Interaction 

n. Physical Setting of Campus 

o. Prestige of the School 

p. Religious Opportunities' at the School 

q. Size of the School 

r. Small Classes 

8. Social Life 

t. Variety of Course Selections 

u. Visitation (Ability to have person of other 

sex In your room) 

v. Other (Please specify) 



2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 



4 5 
4 5 
4 5 



4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 



4 
4 



5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 



13. Assximing that a college has a good academic program, of the other items 
listed in Number 12, which TWO most dominate your choice of college' 
(Please write the letter of the items in Number 12 in the blank spaces.) 



1. 

2. 
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The remaining questions pertain to the follo^^ing four area schools: 

College of Saint Rose (St. Rose) 

5 
4 

Please put the code number of your response to the follo\;ing questions in 
each column for each school . 

1^ . Rate each of the above four area schools on the following points as: 

1. Excellent 4. All right 

2. Very Good 5. Poor 

3. Good 6. Don't Know 

Example : St. Rose 2, 3 

Accessibility to local bus lines 2 5 2 



a. Academic excellence 

b. Athletic programs/activities 

c. Career programs/counseling 

d. Financial Aid 

e. Flexibility of programs 

f. Friendliness 

g. Involvement of students in College life 

h. Male/Female ratio 

i. Overall impression 

j. Prestige 
k. Social life 

15. Rate each of the above four schools as to 

regulations according to the following scale 
(Indicate by code number for each school ), 

1. Minimal regulations for student life 

2. Some regulations for student life 

3. Many regulations for student life 

4. Don't Know 



00 ON TO NEXT PAGE 
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St, Rose 



16. For each school Indicate how aware you are of 
\jhat it offers according to the following 
scale (Indicate by code number for each school ) , 

1. Very aware of \7hat this school offers 
cverall . 

2. Aware of some of the things this school 
offers • 

3. Know just a little about this school. 

4. Only know that this schooL exists. 

5. Don't know anything about this school. 

17. Has your guidance counselor mentioned this 
school to you' (Indicate by code number 
for each school ) , 

1. Yes 

2. Mo 

IG. If you were to apply to these four schools, 
how would you rank each school in order of 
your application? 

(I » would apply to first; 4 = would apply 
to fourth) 

19. Do you intend to apply to any of these schools'^ 

If so, please check which one(B). (If you do not 
intend to go to college or to apply to any of 
these schools, please leave all items blank.) 



'k'k'icic'k'it'tti€'k'k'^frh'k'k'^fcic'k''^rk'k 

Thank you vfery much for your time in completing this survey. 



A GEOGRAPHIC PERSPECTIVE ON 
STUDENT MARKET RESEARCH 

Louis M. Spivo 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Introductio n 

This papar on student recruitment considers the very pressing realities 
of declining student enrollments and tries to present a new perspective on 
how recruitment strategies can be made more efficient. Geographical analysis 
is this new approach as it examines the distributions and relative locations 
of people and objects over space. This type of analysis will provide visual 
information indicating where the total student market of all high school 
graduates, the potential student market of graduates continuing on to college, 
and the actual student market of graduates interested in Penn State are 
located. Recruitment strategies can then be developed that concentrate on 
the appropriate parts of these markets at the most advantageous times. 

Importance of the Study 
Increased Emphasis on Student Recruitment 

The numbers of traditional high school graduates in Pennsylvania, and 
the United States as a whole, are expected to decline dramatically in the 
next decade (Newton, 1975) • In Pennsylvania, the number of high school 
graduates peaked in 1975 with a total of 191,300. By 1978 there was a slight 
decline of just over three percent and the estimated ten year decline is 
about 23 percent. The national trends are not quite as severe as the number 
of high school graduates has not yet peaked in 1975 with a total of 3,162,000. 
By 1978 there was an increase of under one percent, as the number of grad- 
uates peaked and started to decline, but the estimated ten year decline is 
over 17 percent. Since institutions do not readily accept declining enroll- 
ments and revenues, there will be a national increase in competition for 
students and particularly severe competition within Pennsylvania. 
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College attendance rates translate the total high school market into 
the potential college student market. Recent trends in Pennsylvania show a 
relatively stable but slightly decreasing college attendance rate over time 
(Hummel et al. , 1978). In 1975, just under 43 percent of the high school 
graduates attended college. The estimate for 1978 is slightly over 42 per- 
cent, and by 1985 the college attendance rate is expected to be under 42 per- 
cent. These rates are somewhat below the national college attendance rate of 
49 percent (Higher Education and National Affairs, 1977). Combining the 
number of high school graduates and the college attendance rates, the number 
of potential college students in Pennsylvania can be estimated. In 1978, 
%d.th 185,200 graduates and an attendance rate of 42 percent, there are approx- 
imately 78,000 potential college students. In 1985, with 147,300 graduates 
and an attendance rate of 41 percent the estimated number of pr*:ential 
college students would' fall to 60,000. If the college attendance rate should 
decrease more sharply than expected by 1985, there will be a decrease of 
1,500 potential college students for each one percent decrease in the 
college attendance rate. Th-.-s decline in the potential student market accen- 
tuates the necessity for competition in student recruitment if institutions 
are to maintain their present enrollments or even to maintain their present 
share of college student enrollments. One positive factor is that an insti- 
tution can attempt to influence students at s'^veral points in their college 
decision-making process. Earlier Penn State studies (Gilmour et al., 1977) 
showed that crucial decisions are made when students: 1. submit Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) reports to institutions in the spring of the junior year 
or the summer after the junior year; 2. apply to colleges during the fall of 
the senior year; 3. receive acceptance offers during the winter of the senior 
year; and 4. accept or decline an offer during the spring of the senior year. 
Differential recruitment strategies can be developed for each of these stages 
to provide appropriate information and materials, to increase contact and to 



maintain student interest in the institution. 

The Penn State System — One University Geographically Dispersed 

A multi-campus structure exicts at Penn State, and offers diverse aca- 
demic and living environments. The main campus at University Park offers 
four years of all baccalaureate programs and all freshmen are required to 
live in residence halls. Seventeen Commonwealth Campuses offer associate 
programs and two years of most baccalaureate programs. Most of these Common- 
wealth Campus students commute but some campuses have one or two residence 
halls. After two years students transfer to University Park to complete 
their baccalaureate programs. Behrend College offers associate programs, 
two years of most baccalaureate programs and all four years of selected bac- 
calaureate programs. Most students at Behrend commute to campus even though 
there are some residence halls. 

Campus representatives participate in a broad spectrum of recruitment 
functions. They visit high schools and talk to students and guidance coun- 
selors, attend college nights, and participate in college fairs. They pro- 
vide on-campus interviews and counseling for high school students and their 
parents. Representatives respond to application requests and estimate the 
likelihood of a student's acceptance at University Park or at a specific 
Commonwealth Campus. They also develop local publications to increase the 
general campus visibility and to accent specialized programs. All of these 
recruitment activities take place within campus service areas, the designated 
parts of the state where each campus has its primary responsibility. The 
boundaries of each service area are based on commuting distance to the 
campuses, and are 50 miles or less wherever possible. As such^ recruitment 
activities focus on a very distinct market of high school graduates. These 
activities are made more difficult by the need to emphasize available pro- 
grams at a particular campus, other campuses with highly specialized programs, 
and the offerings of the total University. 
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A Geograp hic Approach to Student Recruitment 

A geographic approach to student recruitment concentrates on the loca- 
tion and distribution of students v/lthln a specified area. In the present 
situation, this approach concentrates on the total, potential and actual stu- 
dent markets to assess their size and relative location throughout Pennsyl- 
vania and within each of the Commonwealth Campus service areas. This In- 
creased precision requires Individual high school data rather than aggregated 
school district or county Information. 

For the total student market, the geographic approach provides the 
number and location of the high school graduates. This Information Is use- 
ful for establishing recruitment priorities for specific high schools and 
for developing an itinerary of recruiting visits, A generalized description 
of this market distribution can focus the recruitment emphasis towards areas 
with large numbers of high school graduates, leaving less promising areas 
for later visits. The potential college student market, represented by the 
number or percent of the graduates who continue on to college, can be examin- 
ed in the same manner. The geographic approach Indicates the number and/or 
proportion, and the location of the potential college students throughout 
Pennsylvania and the Commonwealth Campus service areas, A generalized des- 
cription of this distribution can be used to augment the recruitment strate- 
gies based only on the total student market distribution. 

The actual student market — those students who have had some contact 
wich the University, either through SAT score reports, submission of an 
application, receipt of an acceptance, or who can consider Penn State as 
their final choice — can also be examined at the individual high school level. 
The results are the distributions of the sizes and/or proportions of these 
various interest levels throughout Pennsylvania and within the Commonwealth 
Campus service areas. Knowing the timing at which these interactions gener- 
ally occur, provides very specific recruitment Information for each of the 
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campus service areas « These Interest levels can be represented In a sequence 
of generalized distributions to provide a series of estimates of the actual 
student market « 



Data on all public schools with secondary enrollments were obtained 
from the Pennsylvania Department of Education (1978). This data Included the 
number of 1977 high school graduates and the number of graduates who contin- 
ued on to college In the fall of 1977. Data on SAT reports were obtained 
from the College Entrance Examination Board (1978), This Included the number 
of students from each high school who reported their scores to Penn State. 
Finally, data on the levels of student Interest In Penn State were obtained 
from the Internal admissions records. This Included an admission status code 
Indicating the stage that each student had reached In the admissions process, 
from rejection to enrollment. 



The SYMAP (1976) computer graphics progrfim presents a two-dimensional 
shaded representation of the data values for one variable (see Figure 1). 
This map shows that data are located to represent specific high schools with- 
in Pennsylvania, and they are identified by the numbers one through seven. 
These numbers represent the ranges of the number of high school graduates at 
each school: 1, less than 100; 2, 100 to 200; 3, 200 to 300; 4. 300 to 400; 
5. 400 to 500; 6. 500 to 700; and 7, more than 700 — so that high schools can 
be classified into groups. All other points within Pennsylvania are repre- 
sented by shading, with the lightest shading corresponding to the lowest 
range of values and the darkest corresponding to the highest range of values. 
The intensity of shading at each of these points is determined by interpo- 
lating the values of nearby data points to estimate the likely group member- 
ship • The distances between data point locations and the ranges between 



Data Sources 



Mapping Techniques 



SYMAP 




Figure 1. High School Graduates in Pennsylvania - SYMAP 




their data values determine the interpolated values, and the extent to 
which particular data points can dominate the shading intensity of large or 
small areas. The large dark area surrounding University Park in the center 
of the map is caused by a large high school in State College with smaller 
distant high schools in the area. Conversely, this is not the case in the 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh areas because there are many high schools of all 
sizes in close proximity to each other. Another feature of this map is the 
use of characters to represent the campus locations. 
SYMVU 

The SYMVU (1971) program creates a three-dimensional representation of 
the data values from the output of a SYMAP program (see Figure 2), In this 
map the line heights represent the relative class memberships of the points 
and interpolated areas, dramatically revealing the numbers of high school 
graduates throughout the state. In this case, the viewing prospective is 
with North at the top of the map, however, the orientation is essentially in- 
finite ranging up to 360°. The present angle of elevation from which this 
map is viewed is 45°, or a ^'bird's eye view," but it can be varied from , 
ground level to nearly vertical. At a ground level view, much of the detail 
is obscured because of the inability to see beyond areas of higher elevation, 
A nearly vertical view removes much of the three dimensional quality of the 
map, rendering it similar to SYMAP but without the shading to distinguish 
class memberships. 

Results 

Statewide and University Park service area SYMAP and SYMVU maps have 
been prepared for the total number of high school graduates, the proportion 
of high school graduates attending college and the proportion of accepted 
Penn State of fers from the number of applications. The results from these maps 
arvi presented here although no additional figures are included. 



Figure 2. High School Graduates in Pennsylvania - SYMVU 
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High School Graduates 

When one examines the number of high school graduates at the state 
level, the location of high schools and the number of high school graduates 
at each school correlate well with the urban, suburban and rural areas of 
the state (see Figure 1) . Large numbers of moderate to large high schools 
are located in Allegheny County in the west and in Philadelphia, Delaware, 
and Montgomery Counties in the east. Few, widely spaced, smaller high 
schools are present in the central and northern areas of the state. Moderate 
and some occasionally large high schools are in the smaller urban areas and 
in the suburbs. The impact of these differences is even more visible when 
viewed in three dimensions (see Figure 2) . 

Considering this total market in terms of campus locations, it is evi- 
dent that the campuses are primarily rural and suburban. They are not 
generally accessible from the major urban a-r^^as with their large numbers of 
high school graduates unless the student has a car. Campuses, particularly 
in the northern part of the state, often have only one or two high schools 
in the immediate vicinity. 

The total student "market can also be looked at for specific campus 
locations; the University Park campus has been chosen as an example of this 
type of analysis. Within the University Park service area, there are 
approximately 40 public high schools, most with fewer than 200 graduates. 
Two major areas, State College and Williamsport , are the largest with 500 to 
700 graduates each. Unfortunately, the latter area is quite far for commut- 
ing purposes. It appears that a random pattern of small high schools is 
spread over the rest of the surface area. 

The distribution of high school graduates can be used to guide recruit- 
ment activities. Areas with larger high schools and the greatest number of 
graduates would be visited first. Later recruiting visits would be targeted 
at the medium size schools, while the smallest schools would receive the 
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lowest priority. 

Proportion of High School Graduates Attending College 

At the state level, the maps of the proportion of high school graduates 
attending college does not correlate well with the populations of the urban, 
suburban and rural areas. Generally the rural areas have the lowest college 
attendance rates, the urban areas have average rates, and the suburban areas 
have the highest attendance rates. This is encouraging for the Commonwealth 
Campus network since what they lack in total student market size may be off- 
set somewhat by the location of the potential student market. 

For the University Park service area, the maps of the attendance rate 
pattern closely approximate the number of high school graduates. As expected, 
the highest proportions are in State College and Williamsport . The combined 
consideration of college attendance rates and the number of high school grad- 
uates permits recruitment efforts to concentrate on the largest schools first, 
then on those with the highest attendance rates, followed by smaller schools 
with moderate attendance rates, and finally on those schools with the small- 
est number of graduates and the lowest attendance rates. 
The Proportion of Offers Accepted From the Number of Applications 

The proportion of offers accepted from the number of applications re- 
ceived is a measure of yield. At the state level, the maps of this distri- 
bution show generally low yields in the urban areas, moderate yields in the 
suburbs and higher yields in the rural areas. This may be a function of the 
number of available colleges and the amount of competition they represent 
for Penn State. Yields are particularly higher near the rural campuses 
than the suburban ones, especially in the northern part of the state. Even 
at rural campuses, the yield tends to increase as distance increases from 
urban areas, and to decrease as one nears the urban areas. 

For the University Park service area, the maps show the highest yields 
are in the southeastern and northern parts of the service area. These yields 
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are not well correlaced to the number of high school graduates or to the pro- 
portion of students continuing on to college. When this yield information 
is added to the high school graduate and attendance rate figures for each 
high school, further refinements are possible in the emphasis and timing of 
the recruitment process. Top priority would go to the schools with the high- 
est yields, largest proportion of students continuing on to college, and 
largest number of high school graduates, while the lowest priority would go 
to the schools with the lowest yields, lowst attendance rates, and the 
smallest number of high school graduates. 

Conclusions 

1, High schools can be mapped and visualized in terms of high school 
graduate size, college attendance rate and interest levels in 
?enn State, 

2, Individual high schools can be classified into several types using 
total, potential and actual student market information, SYMAP and 
SYMVU mapping procedures can determine the relative locations of 
these high school types within the campus service areas. Recruit- 
ment strategies can be planned based on the timing and priority 
established for each type of high school, the size of the various 
markets in each service area and the relative location of the high 
schools, 

3, Recruitment efforts should be evaluated for each individual high 
school as well as for each type of high school to determine if 
the present strategies operate effectively or if others might be 
considered . 

4, Recruitment activities and evaluation are more complicated at 
other cai:apus service areas because the data include both students 
offered admission to University Park and those offered admission 
to their own campus from within the service area. High school 
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data analysis should probably be done separately for these two 
groups of students because of the need to develop strategies that 
will attract students specifically to the local campus as well as 
to University Park and all other parts of the University. 
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CONFRONTING THE PROBLEMS OF MARKET RESEARCH 

Linda Michaels 
Patricia Morrow 
Stockton State College 

Overviev 

Market research, unheard of as a practice for colleges and universities 
a few years ago, is being used increasingly to identify and attract new pools 
of applicants. As institutions have found it necessary to aggressively seek 
out potential students, market research has gained acceptance. Educators, 
h'jvever, face two particularly substantial dilemmas when trying to apply 
marketing techniques. The first dilemma is that, while much of the available 
information on market research deals with heavily populated metropolitan areas, 
many institutions of higher education are in rural or semi-rural areas with 
low population density over large geographic areas. The second dilemma is that, 
while traditional market research is aimed at defined target populations, 
potential student populations have become increasingly heterogeneous and have 
not expanded in such overall numbers as would make marketing easier. An addi- 
tional problem compounding the difficulty of market research in academic insti- 
tutions results from the lack of sophisticated data bases and retrieval systems, 
coupled with limited resources for research and study. 

These problems call for adaptations of market research strategies for use 
in today ^s colleges and universities. This presentation vi]l explore how one 
institution, Stockton State College, is addressing these problems. A set of 
working materials, including sample forms and lists, is included in an appendix 
to show how some of the techniques can be applied and to indicate resources 
that have been valuable. 

The Dilemmas 

Most of the techniques for marketing research are oriented toward institu- 
tions in or near urban/metropolitan areas. This creates the first dilemma for 



non-urban institutions: basic data regarding a rural or semi-rural area is 
hard to obtain and in many ways misleading. The case of Stockton, in the • 
southern Nev Jersey resort area, is em example. Existing statistical areas 
around the college (e.g., counties, townships) and related data are not consis- 
tent vith the probable marketing areas of the college and the population from 
which potential traditional or nontraditional students can be drawn is neither 
large nor heavily concentrated. As a result, changes in population trends are 
difficult to observe or extrapolate. It is also hard to sample, generalize, 
or project distributions of age, income, or educational background. (This is 
partly because small non-urban populations often do not reflect the distribu- 
tions expected in larger populations). Traditional research techniques that 
could be used in a rural environment can be too costly for a small institution. 
This requires that alternate techniques and ideas be developed and applied. 

The second dilemma, which has already affected many institutions and is 
likely to spread, is the diversity of potential student clientele. The 
"traditional'' students formerly attracted to full-tjjne day programs and 
working "non-traditional*^ students formerly attracted to evening degree pro- 
grams have begun to intermingle. Students attending an evening class may be 
full-time l8-year-olds working at part-time jobs, while a 35-year-old housewife 
or working person may attend a noon-time class. Even infonnal programs such 
as continuing education have been attracting more diverse participants. While 
this diversity results from both creating a market and responding to demand 
and competition, it calls for significant changes in the usual market research 
definitions and strategies. The potential student cohort for an institution 
or program is less easily defined and, under flexible enrollment -stopout 
policies, even harder to retain. Identifying, recruiting, and retaining these 
individuals has become a complex process. 




We confront these two dileirnnas with a three step approach: defining the 
problem, planning and conducting the research, and drawing conclusions. 

Beginning Market Research: Defining the Problem 

As with any research project, market research must begin with a clear idea 
of the problem to be solved. The purpose of market research is to provide a 
solid foundation for planning effective marketing strategies for your institu- 
tion. It is therefore a good idea to get together with the planning and admis- 
sions offices and develop some specific ideas about what the institution's 
purposes and goals are. Rather than list what people want to know, make a 
statement of why information is needed and what use it will be put to. Such a 
clarification of goaJLs will give clearer direction to your research and make it 
more specific. As the problem is being defined, four areas should be addressed. 

First, institutional goals or purposes that are related to marketing should 
be identified. Is there an effort, for example, to diversify the types of 
students? Or is the effort to focus on particular types of student'^ seeking 
progrt'iras the institution has to offer? Or does the institution aim for a com- 
bination approach, targeting on special groups while attracting a broad range 
of students? 

Second, the types of student the institution wants to attract should be 
clearly described. Does the college want more full-time students, for example? 
Or does it want more transfer or part-^time students, or even enrollment in non- 
credit activities? Are the students to be of high academic standing or is a 
liberal admissions policy to be applied? Logically, all market research is 
aimed toward attracting more students to the institution, but limitations must 
be recognized in the early stages of new planning to avoid future problems. The 
nature of the market research will shift based on these determinations. 

The third and fourth concerns arejnore pragmatic. What types of resources - 
financial, staff, technological - are available for use in market research, and 



hov readily can they be assigned to this project? Finally, what kind of time 
frame is available for the market research, and hov does it relate to applica- 
tion and admission schedules? Recruitment and public relations begin far in 
advance of any actual enrollment dates, so market research begun in the initial 
part of the caler lar year will have little or no application to efforts for 
fall term marketing. 

Planning and Conducting Market Research 

Market research for academic institutions should have two major thrusts: 
internal, concerning the college itself, and external, about the institution's 
environment. While internal characteristics are those which will potentially 
be shaped or refined by the results of market research, external factors must 
nonetheless be dealt with and either capitalized upon or overcome. Attention 
must be given to how both internal and external factors currently exist and how 
they are anticipated to change in the next few years. Projective techniques 
are often considered skeptically, but it is essential to consider the future 
in the context of market research. 

Internal Characteristics . Many factors contribute to the marketability of 
an institution. Assess the current situation at your institution by seeking 
information regarding the following: 

1. Who attends your institution? Make a demographic profile of your 
student body, including data on sex, age, racial/ethnic groups, 
veterans, and home states and counties.. Make an academic profile, 
too, including data on major fields of study and full -time /part- 
time and matriculate/non-matrioulate breakdowns. Profile the 
academic achievements of your students by obtaining SAT or ACT 
scores or other measures of cognitive ability, as well as high 
school ranks or grades and grades at your institution. 
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2. Why are they attending your institution? If your institution 
participates in the Coopt^rative Institutional Research Program 
(CIRP) or the Admissions Testing Program (ATP), you should al- 
ready have available a comprehensive profile of the intentions, 
attitudes, and opinions of your students. You can also survey 
your students vith an in-house questionnaire. The appendix^ 
includes saraples of questionnaires that ve have developed and 
found useful. 

3. Who persists and why? At Stockton, ve are using a "Survey of 
Student Goals and Satisfaction" (see the appendix) to investi- 
gate this. We first administer the questionnaires, then find 
out later who leaves and stays, comparing the two groups for 
di f f ercnces . 

h. How and where are students presently recruited? Why are einy 
groups or locations left out? Carefully examine the patterns 
of recent recruitment activities and relate them to enrollment. 

5. What programs are offered by your college? What are its curri- 
cular strengths and wesiknesses? Confer with deans and academic 
officers about programs that are used as "magnets." 

6. What is the quality of the faculty, staff, and facilities? Use 
accrediting reports, self-studies, and, where possible, summaries 
of student evaluations of teachers. 

7. What is the college's image? Is it correct? If impressions are 
that the image is miscommunicated, what has caused it? How can 
it be changed? 
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^Copies of the appendix may be obtained by writing to'Linda A. Michaels, Office 
of Institutional Studies, Stockton State College, Pomona, New Jersey 082^0» 
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Further information on the marketability of your institution can be ob- 
tained by invest ig^ating why some potential students don^t attend it. One way 
to do this is by conducting a survey of individuals who have requested infor- 
mation about the college but have not pursued the matter further. Find out: 

1. Academic interests. What subjects would they like to take? 
What fields would they like to major in? 

2. Educational goals. Do they want to take a few courses or 
finish a degree or certificate? 

3. Opinions of your institution. What do they perceive its Image 
to be? Would they consider attending? Why or why not? 

U. Time preferences. When would they like to take courses? Are 
they limited to evenings or Saturdays? Are there courses 
available at those times? 
5. Factual information. What are their ages, occupations, sex, etc? 
Conclude research on your institution's internal characteristics by sketch- 
ing anticipated changes at the institution that may affect its goals or market- 
ing capabilities. Consider possible changes in its philosophy, budget, or 
administration, A state or county/community college must also consider 
possible changes in government policies or practices which may affect it. 

External Factors . The area that surrounds the college and the types 
of people, businesses and life-styles in it will affect the types of enrollment 
that you can expect. Assess the current situation in your area through some 
directed research. A variety of information provides the best profile: 

1, What are the area^s populations, personal and family incomes, 
occupations and educational levels? Some census and demographic 
reports you can check are listed in the appendix, 

2, How does the collegers geographic location restrict or enhance 
enrollment, especially for commuters? 

3, What are the programs, facilities, and students of competing 



institutions like? Hov do these institutions compare in terms 
of price? The appendix includes a model for the types of infor- 
mation that might "be collected. You can also get information 
on competing institutions from the ATP Round 1 report. 
h. What support is available to the college from local "business 
and government? Ts the community proud of the college? A 
survey of local employers could be taken. 
After the current situation has been described, sketch anticipated changes 
in your service area, I'sing the resources listed in the appendix to give you 
ideas. Begin by outlining the economic prospects of the area. Will there be a 
growth, decline, or other change in local industry patterns? Then consider the 
impact of these changes on factors such as area population, incomes, occupations, 
and educational goals. Finally, consider the impact of these changes on higher 
education in general and your institution in particular. A shift in occupational 
demand, for example, could bring about demands for training to qusilify for new 
positions. An increase in disposable income could bring demands for continuing 
education or other personal development courses. 

Drawing Conclusions from your Research 

As noted earlier, potential students at your institution can no longer be 
classified as either "traditional" or "non-traditional" and can no longer be 
reached through corresponding marketing strategies. Potential students now fall 
into many overlapping categories. A first step in synthesizing your research 
might therefore be to try defining a fev categories of potential users. Some 
suggestions : 

1. Traditional students 

2. People seeking personal development 

a. Housevives 

b. Retirees 



c. others 

3. People seeking training for a new, better career 

a. HousevriLves 

b. Older people nearing retirement in their present 
position 

c. Younger people caught in dead-end jobs 

k. People seeking to advance themselves in their present field 
Once you have developed such a list, review it critically. Your Institution 
vill have little idealistic hope of attracting fiome groups of potential students, 
either because they exist in too small a quantity in your service area, because 
your competition has already captured id^^eHj or because your institution's 
philosophy and goals do not permit reaching them. There may also be a few 
groups that you seem to be reaching very effectively right now. 

The remaining groups are those that your institution could possibly attract 
in larger numbers than it is doing now. Your research findings should be the 
basis of recommendations for changes that vou] '"^ better attract and serve these 
potential students. Such recommendations could include; 

1. More aggressive marketing, including better penetration of the 
service area and development of a more comprehensive marketing 
plan than the competition. 

2. Public relations efforts to enhance the institution's image. 

3. Changes in programs and/or services to better meet the needs of 
potential students, 

k. Modification of the price structure. 

Finally, as you make recommendations for marketing procediires and tactics, 
keep in mind the changes you have forecast, both for your institution and for the 
area. Is your institution geared to deal with those changes? Your recommenda- 
tions should reflect anticipated needs as well as current ones. 




WHY THEY DIDN'T APPLY 

Michael E. Baker 
Amirtham Meganathan 
Carnegie-Mellon University 



Introduction 

Every year thousands of college bound high school seniors attempt to make 
inquiries of several colleges, apply to institutions of their choice, gain 
admission to some and finally decide to attend one. CMU records more than 
25,000 inquiries every year and about 4,000 of the inquirers apply. Questions 
always arise about the non-applicants as to "Why they didn't apply," whether 
they differed from the applicants significantly in their academic performances, 
where they attended school and why they chose another school over CMU. In 
order to get answers to these questions, two studies were conducted by CMU in 
1976 and in 1978. The findings and conclusions of these studies follow. 
CMU Admissions Profile 

CMU admits 60% of its applicants and enrolls 46% of its admittees. The 
following table compares three years in inquiries, applications, admissions 
and enrollment. 

Inquiries Applicants Admitted Enrolled 

1976 21,647 4,296 2,526 1,250 

1977 27,168 4,930 2,646 1,138 

1978 26,088 3,802 2,434 1,172 

Inquiries have increased by more than 4,000 in 2 years; but the number of 
applications went down and this was one of the reasons for the second study of 
non-applications. In 1976, 50% of the admitted students enrolled* in 1977, 
43%; and in 1978, 48% enrolled. 
Methodology 

In both studies, samples were drawn from all University non-applicants and 
a questionnaire was mailed to everybody in the sample. Questions were designed 
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to explore the reasons that influenced the inquirer's decision not to apply. In 
the first part of the questionnaire, students were asked to state their college 
preference and academic field of interest. Other questions explored whether their 
performance in high school or on the SATs, their sources of information or their 
perception of CMb could have discouraged them from applying. Also, in 1978 there 
was interest in finding out if the cost estimated by College Scholarship Service 
was a major factor of influence. Finally, the inquirer was asked to compare CMU 
and the school he/she planned to attend on various factors in order to evaluate 
his/her perceptions of the two schools. 
Se lected Results 

In 1976, the sample was selected by random sampling. Samples were selected 
from 8 regions across the United States. Sampling for 1978 study was based on 
the responses from 1976 Non-Applicant Study. Samples comprised about 20% of the 
inquiries both in 1976 and in 1978. The 15% response rate in 1978 was lower than 
the 21% achieved in the 1976 study. The lower response rate in the second study 
may partially be the result of a greater number of inquirers with low interest in 
CMU who would be unlikely to respond to a survey. 92% of the respondents were 
planning on entering college during respective school years. The study results 
were based on 780 responses in 1976 and 791 in 1978. 

One of the subjects of interest was in finding where the non-applicants went 

to college. With respect to this, the following two questions were asked both in 

1976 and 1978 studies. 

"Wliere are you planning to attend college next fall?" 
"List all the schools to which you applied." 

Every year CMU conducts "The Competition Study," a study of enrollment of its 

admitted students, to identify its position among the competitors and also to 

find out the reasons why CMU or the other school is preferred. The popular 

schools among CMU's applicants from the results of the Competition Study were also 
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found to be popular among non-applicants. Listed on the next page are the 15 .most 
popular schools in 1978 with their ranks in 1976 compared to the top competitors 
of CMU. 

Many of the non-applicants are applying to and attending high quality schools. 
Colleges applied to were looked at by region, and the data showed the 
following : 

Applied to colleges 
Regions within region 

Pennsylvania 7 2% 

Ohio 58 

New York 51 

New Jersey 18 

North Central * 30 

New England 65 

South 63 

West & Midwest 75 
Large percentage of students preferred to apply to colleges within their re- 
gions, except New Jersey and North Central states. 61% of the non-applicants 
from New Jt^rsey and 43% from North Central states were applying to colleges in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Southern states. 

The non-applicants were asked the number of colleges they requested informa- 
tion from. 

1973 1976 
1-5 24% 21% 

6-10 29 30 

II - 15 22 22 

16 or more 24 26 

no response 1 1 

For the non-appiicants, number of colleges applied to varied from that of 
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POPIJUR SCHOOLS AMONG NON-APPLICAOTS AND APPLICANTS 



Non -Applicant 5 , Applicants 

Schoole with Schools with 



Schools Planning 
to Attend 


Rank 
'78 


in 
'76 


Schools 
Applied to 


Rank 
'78 


in 
^76 


Largest No, of ^ 
Joint Applications 


Largest No. o:^ 
Joint Admits 


U. of Virginia 


1 


3 


Cornell 


1 


2 


Cornell 


Penn State 


MIT 


2 


3 


Princeton 


2 


7 


Penn State 


RPI 


Xorthwestem 


3 


4 


MIT 


3 


6 


RPI 


U. of Pittsburgh 


Penn State 


4 


1 


Northwestern 


4 


9 


MIT 


Cornell 


Cornell 


5 


13 


Harvard 


5 


12 


U. of Penna. 


Syracuse 


U. of Penna. 


6 


6 


RPI 


6 


4 


U. of Pittsburgh 


Lehigh 


Yale 


7 




Yale 


7 


8 


Princton 


Case Western 


\TI 


8 


13 


U. of Penna. 


8 


5 


Syracuse 


U. of Penna. 


Georgia Tech 


9 


8 


U, of Virginia 


9 


3 


Lehigh 


U. of Rochester 


U. of Michigan 


10 




Washington U. 


10 


11 


Case Western 


Boston 


Indiana U. of Pa. 


11 


13 


Penn State 


11 


1 


Boston U. 


MIT 


Princeton 


12 




Tufts 


12 




U. of Rochester 


Georgia Tech 


U. of Pittsburgh 


13 


2 


Duke 


13 


12 


U. of Virginia 


SUNY-Buffalo 


Washington U. 


14 




Syracuse 


14 




Yale 


Washington 


U. of Connecticut 


15 




Brovm 


15 


12 


Brown 


Northwestern 


v'eorgetown U. 


16 















Based on 19'^3-1377 Conpetition Studies 



CMU'n applicants. In 1976, non-applicants applied to 3.0 colleges on an average, 
while in 1978 they applied to 3.4 colleges. In the "Competition Study" the 
applicants had applied to 4.2 colleges in 1976 and 4.4 colleges in 1977. Non- 
applicants are being more selective about the number of colleges they are apply- 
ing to. ' 

Further, it is of interest to compare the profiles of the non-applicants and 
<ippllcants. Both in 1976 and 1978 studies they were asked to state their high 
srliool ranks and SAT scores. 

Responses from high school ranks are given below: 

1978 



Top 10% 
Top 25 
Top 3 3 
Top 50 
Lower 50 
No response 



67% 
20 

6 

4 



Top 10% 
Top 20 

Top 50 
Lower 50 
No response 



1976 
64% 
23 

9 
1 



The fact that more than 60% of the inquiries were at the top 10% of the 
>:^r<idua t i nK class in high school is at least partially the result of CMU using 
high school rank as a selector for its college board search of potential 
app 1 i t\mts . 

The SAT scores for applicants and non-applicants are compared in the 
folh^wing table: 
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Verbal SAT Scores 



Admittees who 



Enrolled at 





Non-, 


applicants 


enrolled 


elsewhere 


CMU 






1976 


1978 


1976 


1978 


1976 


1978 


200-450 


4% 


6% 


9% 


10% 


9% 


10% 


451-550 


27 


24 


32 


35 


32 


35 


551-650 


42 


40 


42 


38 


42 


38 


651-800 


20 


21 


16 


17 


16 


17 


no response 


6 


5 











Math SAT Scores 



200-450 
451-600 
601-700 
701-800 
no response 



Non-applicants 
1976 1978 



3% 
35 
35 
20 

6 



4% 
28 
38 
25 

5 



Admittees who 
enrolled elsewhere 



1976 
4% 
26 
41 
29 



1978 
3% 
30 
41 
26 



Enrolled at 
ChfU 

1976 1978 



4% 
26 
41 
29 



3% 
30 
41 
26 
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The SAT scores of non-applicants are similar to that of CMU admittees 
who enroll elsewhere. 

According to the self reported ranks and scores, more than 60% of the non- 
applicants have excellent high school records and SAT scores. 

One of the interests concerning non-applicants is the availability of 
their chosen field of study as an undergraduate major at CMU. Two questions 
were asked to check both the actual availability and the perceived availability. 

"What academic field do you plan to study?" 

"As far as you know, does CMU offer a similar program in the area you 
will be studying?" 
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The first question was asked in both 1976 and 1978, the second only in 
1978. (In 1976 a true/false question was asked, "CMU does not offer the kind 
of academic program I am seeking.") Seventeen percent of the non-applicants 
were interested in one of six popular fields of study not offered as a major 
at CMU. An interesting finding came from reviewing the results of the second 
question, abovt , for only those students who were planning on studying a 
field available as a CMU major. 

Does CMU offer a similar program? %^ 
Yes 75 
No 6 
Don ^ t know 18 
No response ] 
These responses show that almost one-quarter of this group either did not 
know or did not think that their field was available at CMU. 

Another question of interest is how people who requested application 
materials learned about the University, The following question was asked in 
both 1976 and 1978. 

"How did you learn about CMU?" 
Non-applicants were given a list of sources of information to check. Follow- 
ing are the responses to this question. 
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Sources 




1978 


1976 


College Board Search 




50% 


51% 


Friends 




26 


37 


College Handbook 




22 


33 


Relatives 




16 


20 


Admissions Office "programs" 




15 


17 


High school Counselor 




13 


21 


Media 




li 


12 


High School Teacher 




6 


10 


a College Board Search to identify 


poten 


.ial 


applicants . 
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Also of interest is whether non-applicants had ever visited the CMU 
campus. The following question was asked in 1978 with the response listed. 
"Did you visit the CMU campus before deciding not to apply?" 
Yes 10% 
No 89% 
No response 1% 

From this question and the one previously cited about sources of information 
it can be seen that CMU has contact with a majority of potential applicants 
through written media rather than personal contact. 

As the Admissions Office has worked to increase the number of applicants 
to the University, there has been some anecdotal feedback especially from high 
school guidance counselors that Ci-iU is harder to be admitted to. The follow- 
ing question was asked in 1978 with the response shown. 

"It is harder to gain admission to CMU now than it was several years ago.' 
Agree 37% 
Disagree 31% 
No response 32% 
Although over a third of non-applicants felt it is harder to gain admission, 
only 12% reported that this had some influence on their decision not to apply 
and 4% said that it had a strong influence on their decision. 

In 1978 for the first time, the College Scholarship Service (CSS) sent a 
Report to Filer for those filing Financial Aid Forms with the CSS. The 
Report to Filer estimated a family contribution for prospective college 
students based on some of the information supplied on the Financial Aid Form. 
Slightly over half of CMU non-applicants had filed a Financial Aid Form. 
Almost two-thirds of those filing, filed forms in January or February of 1978. 
Over 40 percent of the non-applicants, or about 80 percent of those filing 
forms, reported receiving a Report to Filer from the College Scholarship 
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Service. 10 percent of the non-applicants, or about one-fourth of those 
receiving the Report to Filer, reported that the estimated family contribution 
amount on the Report to Filer discouraged them from applying to CMU. This 
last response was especially useful as it estimated the impact of the Report 
to Filer on CMU ' s application decline in 1978, 

It should be mentioned that the CKU 1978 Non-applicant Study offered one 
opportunity which was not used to get information on a policy question. In 
1978, applicants were required to complete an essay as part of the application. 
This was a new requirement. Since the non-applicant study was mailed, a 
decision was made to drop the essay from the application. In retrospect, it 
would have been useful to ask non-applicants if the essay had discouraged 
them from applying. 
Sutnmary 

Surveys sent to a sample of non-applicants in 1976 and 1978 have pro- 
vided useful information about important policy questions. In general, the 
results have shown a competitive position with other major institutions. The 
results also show that there are a variety of reasons for students not apply- 
ing to CMl'. The main reasons cited by students were distance from home, cost 
of CMll and a dislike of Pittsburgh. It will therefore require a variety of 
programs or policy changes to increase the University's ratio of applicants 
from those who request application materials. 

The University is already taking steps to use some of the information 
provided by the surveys; . Interested prospective students can receive an 
estimate of their "net cost" from CMU before they apply. And an experiment 
has been set up to compare admissions results in areas where high schools are 
visited by CMl^ with similar areas where no visits occur. 
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PENN STATE'S COIfPHTlT ION : 
WHAT TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS AND WHY STUDENTS CHOOSE THEM 

Ruth C. Hollinger 
The Pennsylvania State University 



Introduction 

Obj ec tive s . This paper explores differences between prospects who send 
only SA.T scores to Penn State, applicants and students who enroll. The objectives 
of this market research arc a) to identify Penn State's competition and 
h) to learn which factors students who consider Penn State regard as most 
important in choosing one institution instead of another. 

Population, The total prospect pool for the 1977 admissions year 
included 52,038 students who sent Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores or 
applications to Penn State. The population for this study included those 
18,531 students for whom the University's computerized files contained 
addresses, SAT scores, and Student Descriptive Questionnaires (SDQ) . 
Res e arc h_ Design 

Three sub populat i ons . An earlier Penn State study (Gilmour 1977) 
analyzed the American Council of Education freshman survey and found clear 
distinctions between University Park and Commonwealth Campus students in 
their desire to live in dormitories or at home. On the basis of that 
research, prospects were assigned to subpopulat ions according to the 
following scheme: (1) applicants to University Park and prospects aspiring 
to at least a baccalaureate degree and intending to live in dorms, 
(2) applicants to any Commonwealth Campus and prospects heading for at 
least a baccalaureate degree and preferring to live at home and (3) prospects 
and applicants aiming for a terminal associate degree. 

Stratification. Another phase of Gilmour's (1977) earlier research 
supported a theoretical model of how students decide which institution to 
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attend. After students decide to attend college, the Kotler (1976) college 
choice paradigm suggests that they proceed through stages of fact gathering 
and application submission before finally deciding among the institutions that 
accept them. The University receives indicators of these levels of interest 
in the form of test score reports, applications, acceptances and enrollments. 
In order to find out whether the University might take any actions that would 
increase the numbers of students indicating greater interest, equal-sized 
samples were chosen from successive levels of interest for each of the three 
subpopulations described above. The first indicator of interest is test score 
submission and the second is completing an application. Then: 

1. Admission could be denied, 

2. Admission could be offered to the University, but not at the main 
campus. The student would either accept or decline referral to another 
location . 

3. The oiier of admission could be declined. 
A. The offer of admission could be accepted. 

Segmentation . Table 1 shows the distribution of the prospect pool and 
the survey sample into segments based on subpopulations and levels of interest. 
Segment 6, composed of 32 students who were denied admission to associate degree 
programs, was excluded from the study because of its small size. 

Little is known about institutional selection by noncraditional students. 
Segment 15-16 was formed of freshmen past age 20 to explore their perspective 
on choosing a college. 

Questionnaire Administration . The questionnaires were mailed to arrive 
during Christmas break, followed with a postcard a week later, and checked on 
by phone a month later. Eliminating undeliverahle and uncodable responses pro- 
duced an overall response rate of 56 percent, Table 1 shows response 
distribution by segment. 
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Table 1 

Questionnaire Segment Samples 



Segment 



Sample 

Subpopulation % N 



Returned 
% N 



1 


- Sent SAT - dorm 


5A96 


2. 


5 


136 


48 


65 


2 


- Sent SAT - at home 


1585 


8. 


4 


133 


44 


58 


3 


- Sent SAT - associate 


224 


58. 


9 


132 


39 


52 


4 


- Applied UP - not accepted 


315 


45. 


1 


142 


37 


52 


5 


- Applied CWC - not accepted 


181 


82. 


9 


150 


40 


60 


7 


- Accepted at UP - declined 


3231 


4. 


1 


134 


57 


77 


8 


- Accepted at CWC - declined 


1759 


7. 


7 


136 


58 


79 


9 


- Accepted Assoc. - declined 


76 


98. 


7 


75 


53 


40 


10 


- Referred CWC - declined 


1496 


8. 


9 


133 


50 


67 


11 


- Referred CWC - accepted 


829 


15. 


9 


132 


67 


89 


12 


- Enrolled at UP 


1709 


7. 


4 


126 


81 


102 


13 


- Enrolled, bacc. , CWC 


1249 


10. 


8 


135 


67 


90 


14 


- Enrolled, assoc. , CWC 


164 


81. 


1 


133 


77 


102 


15- 


-16 - Enrolled past age 20 


217 


99. 


1 


215 


61 


132 


17 


- Non-Pennsylvanians 


6665* 


2. 


5 


168 


55 


93 




TOTAL 


18,531 


11. 


2 


2080 


56 


1158 



*Because these are distributed throughout the other segments, this number 
is excluded from the total in this column. 
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To obtain as much marketing information as possible from the sample, the 
questionnaires were coded so that files could be merged to provide rather 
extensive demographic, academic and attitudinal measures for each respondent. 
Whenever possible, analyses were so conducted that conclusions could be drawn 
from data generally available to the Admissions Office. 

Respondents completed a five section marketing questionnaire. Students 
first provided objective variables including socioeconomic background and 
distance to college. Then they ranked the colleges they had considered. 
Third, they evaluated the effects of people and information on their decision. 
Fourth, they rated the colleges they had considered on eighteen variables. 
Finally, they described the institutions and selection process in their own 
words , 

All useable responses are included in reporting the survey, but because 
some questionnaires were incomplete, differences in totals occur from one 
table to another. When comparing final college choice with nonques tionnaire 
variables, che 246 school choices obtained during follow-up telephone calls 
are also included. 

Institutional Ghoice 

Categories , From American University in Paris to the University of 
Washington, from Ivy Art Institute to Harvard University, everybody competes 
with Penn State. When each institution considered by a student was coded, the 
list included more than 450 schools. The method of sample selection leads 
naturally to a preponderance of responses from students enrolled at Penn 
State (50,9 percent). Only four universities - Pitt, Temple, Drexel and 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania - were the institution of choice of as many 
as one to two percent of the survey respondents. 

To organize this chaos, schools were grouped according to control and 
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location. Institutions were classified as outside Pennsylvania, private or 
public; within Pennsylvania, private, state owned or state related; two year; 
or miscellaneous. Table 2 shows how many students from each segment chose 
to enroll in each type of iastitution. 

By segment . Pennsylvania's private institutions attract many of the 
segment 2 students who want to live at home and the segment 5 students rejected 
by a Commonwealth Campus. Almost a third of the students who decline Penn 
State's offer of admission go to private institutions in Pennsylvania. Most of 
the students in segments 1, 7 and 10 who choose out of state institutions live 
outside Pennsylvania. Other public institutions in Pennsylvania enroll many of 
those declining Penn State's offer. Two-fifths of the associate degree 
prospects not attending Penn State choose to enroll at two-year colleges. 

The sur.ey surprised us by revealing that one^-quarter of those students 
whose applications were rejected by Penn State still came here. The number 
includes both these whose admissions status was changed after we extracted the 
data and those who entered with provisional status. Provisional admission 
provides access to all high school graduates by offering regular admission to 
anyone who completes 18 credits with at least a C average. 

B y migration . In order to explore the college choice of those students 
interested in Penn State but living outside Pennsylvania, the location of the 
college in which they enrolled was compared with their home state, New Jersey, 
the best external supplier of Penn State prospects, sent 55 of its 79 Penn 
State prospects out of state. More than half the prospects from New England 
attended colleges not in their home states. Of the 56 New York prospects, 32 
left the state to attend college. Ohio sent just over half and Delaware, 
Maryland and West Virginia just under half their Penn State prospects to out 
of state institutions. States not adjacent to Pennsylvania sent a very large 
proportion of their Penn State prospects to out of state institutions. Although 
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Table 2 

Types of Successful Competitors 
For Students Showing Successive Levels of Interest in Penn State 



Percent of Segment Enrolling 



Segment 


Non-Pa ♦ 
P r iva t e 


Non-Pa . 

r UDXX C 


Pa. 

r r X va L e 


Pa- 

iVf .TM /-I 


Pa- 

Kexa c ea 


Two 
I ear 


Penn 
State 


Total 
Number 


1 


University Park prospects 


9 0 


9 C 
1 0 


1 Q 

lo 


1 9 
IZ 


0 


Q 

0 


Q 
0 


7 0 


L 


CWC prospects 


1 


11 


/i 9 


1 n 

lU 


9 9 




O 
J 


7 A 




Assocxace pLut>pcuLt> 


U 


Q 
O 


1 Q 

ly 




9 




n 
u 


R 9 
J Z 


4 


uiixvcraxLy rarK. rejeccs 




X J 


XD 




Q 
O 


X J 


xz 


/ J 


J 


uwu rejecLS 




o 
J 


J X 


7 
1 


7 


1 9 

xz 


JO 


7 S 


1 / 


Aamics ac ur cieciinea 


9 1 


9 Q 


9 R 


1 7 
X / 


7 


9 
Z 


J 


ft A 


O 

1 0 


AQmxLS ci L OWL* aecxineu 


1 9 


1 

Id 


Q 1 
Jl 


1 'X 
X J 


1 R 
X J 


7 

/ 


0 


0 J 


9 


Associate admits-declined 


D 


0 


9 9 


9 9 


J 


xy 


XD 


'^9 


10 


Referral rejects 


27 


43 


15 


8 


4 


2 


0 


86 


11 


Referral accepts 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


98 


93 


12 


University Park enrollees 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


99 


118 


13 


CWC enrollees 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 


94 


92 


14 


Associate enrollees 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


98 


103 


15-L6 
1 1 f 


Enrollees past age 20 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


99 


160 


Co Lumn 


totals are not provided since 


any realistic 


measure of 


competitive 


strength 


must be based 


on proportional 


1 i 
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representation of the total prospect pool, 
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the numbers were small, 46 of the 71 potential applicants from nonadjacent 
states actually attended institutions outside their home states, suggesting 
that these students are serious in their quest to attend college far from home 
and might be good prospects for special recruitment efforts, Of 239 potential 
applicants from outside Pennsylvania, 21 percent actually attended Penn State. 
The quality of out of state prospeccs was high; 95 percent were academically 
qualified for admission. 

Only eight percent of the Pennsylvania prospects for the University left 
Pennsylvania to attend school. They went to 28 other states, lA percent to 
Ohio, 10 percent to New York, and nine percent each to New England and 
Virginia. Half attended college in states adjacent to Pennsylvania, Three- 
fifths of the Pennsylvania respondents staying in Pennsylvania attended The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

B y academic ability . Penn State uses a formula combining SAT scores and 
high school grade point average to predict probable academic performance 
during the freshman /ear. Grouping computed averages by level produces 10 
admissions categories, shown linked with final college choice in Table 3, Few 
top - category 1 - students appear in Penn State's prospect pool. The small 
numbers In the lowest categories were mostly veterans or two year prospects. 
Although the actual cuLoff point varies from year to year and program to 
program, students ranking below category 6 are generally not admitted to 
Penn State. 

P reference versus choice. The University predicts enrollments by project- 
ing yields. Fifty thousand SAT scores yields 25,000 applications yield 18,000 
offt^rs of admission yield 12,000 enrollment. The student, however, has a rather 
different perspective. He has a favorite institution, to which he has probably 
applied. He has also applied to one or several schools in case his favorite 
iloes not accept him. As variout^ institutions admit or reject him and offer 
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Table 3 

Percent Choosing Various Types of Institutions by 
Academic Ranking Admissions Category 



Enrolled at High 2 3 4 5 6 7 Low 



Out-of-state 
Private 

Out-of-state 
Public 



7% 33% 21% 20% 10% 9% 0% 8% 101 

1 31 18 24 15 7 1 3 149 



Pennsylvania 3 29 15 22 14 9 2 6 163 

Private 

Pennsylvania q 22 20 16 18 4 1 74 

State Owned 

Pennsylvania q 25 19 28 10 10 4 4 57 

Supported 

Two-Year 0 10 12 12 29 16 8 13 83 

Penn State 1 20 19 20 18 12 3 8 562 

TOTAL 
NUMBER OF 

STUDENTS 21 275 219 234 200 132 34 74 1189 
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varying amounts of financial aid, the student considers all his options and 
makes a final college choice. 

Students may not apply to their favorite school if they are fairly certain 
they would not be admitted or if they feel certain they could not afford it, 
but 93 percent c i the 1,093 students responding to the questionnaire indicated 
that they had applied to their first choice school. Offers of admission were 
received by 876 of these, and 755 of the 1,021 who applied to their first 
choice school actually enrolled there. To put it another way, almost three- 
fourths of the students attended the inrtitution they applied to as their first 
choice. Nevertheless the reader should be cautioned againsrt predicting college 
choice since students ordered their preferences in retrospect. 

Well under 10 percent of the students went to third, fourth and fifth 
preferred institutions . 

By selectivity . Each institution was assigned a selectivity ranking 
according to Astin's (1978) formula. Differences within each type of insti- 
tution were observed for the three selectivity groupings. Among private 
schools, the most selective were the most popular. For out of state privates, 
selectivity was a predictor of the proportion accepted among those applying. 
The most highly selective public institutions in other states accepted two- 
thirds of their applicants; those less selective accepted three-quarters, 
Among Pennsylvania private institutions, however, the correlation was consider- 
ably weaker, with all three selecti^^ity rankings accepting approximately 80 
percent of the applicants. Penn Staters Admissions Office reports that 77 
percent of the total baccalaureate degree applicants for Fall of 1977 were 
accepted , 

Dec is ive Facto r s 

Over 1,000 students chose from a list of 18 descriptors the four factors 
they had considered most important while selecting a college. The students 
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were also asked to rate each school in their preference list according to a 
scale provided for each of the 18 factors, Over 700 students completed all 
90 ratings. 

The most important factor, listed by one-fifth of the students, was pro- 
grim quality* A very close second was the availability of a special program. 
Costs held third place among the most important decision factors. Distance 
from home and size each claimed top ranking by 10 percent of the students. 
Although secondarily important to many students, whether the University is 
urban or rural r what its admission standards are, what the prospects are for 
financial aid or a job after graduation were considered the most important 
considerations by a small minority of students. 

By type of institution chosen . For Penn State students, program quality 
and the availability of a special program overwhelmed all other considerations 
by together claiming the top ranking of almost half the students, Costs or 
distance were ranked in first place by a third of the students, but were an 
important second factor for many more. 

If program quality, availability of a special program, and job or 
graduate school prospects are perceived measures of academic quality, if 
distance and costs are perceived measures of environmental quality, students 
choosing different types of institutions do weight their considerations 
differently. What we have called quality measures predominate in the thinking 
of students finally selecting private institutions or public institutions 
outside of Pennsylvania. Matriculants at Pennsylvania state colleges and 
two year institutions emphasize convenience. Environmental considerations are 
less decisive for all types of institutions, 

C onclu sions 

Now that the situation has been more clearly defined, policy considerations 
become necessary. Will the University devise specially targeted recruitment 
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tactics for students of different abilities? How will we raspond when the 
legislature demands that all the state-supported institutions stop competing 
for the same students? How will the University maintain or improve the 
quality of its students as the size of the prospect pool diminishes? Will 
this institution compete with out-of-state institutions to increase the number 
of applications, or will it focus on Pennsylvanians and try to increase the 
ratio of students accepting an offer of admission? 

As the University begins to implement shifts in recruitment strategies, 
research will be needed to evaluate the effectiveness of alternate tactics. 
What kinds of institutional intervention change the choice of that one student 
in four who does not attend her preferred school? How is the message of 
quality communicated early enough to attain favored status among more students 
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SUMMARY OF: 

COMPETITION IN HIGHER EDUCATION: BOSTON COLLEGE RESEARCH FINDINGS 

Robert Lay and John Maguire 
Boston College 



It is now self-evident that the concerns of Admissions offices are congruent 
with those of everyone interested in the future of higher education. Most 
institutions must look forward to an uncertain future in which many schools will 
bt forced to close, while the survivors will likely face a period of retrenchment 
which will affect both the quality and composition of their student bodies. Many 
institutions will experience profound changes in character and mission. 

Decision-makers who wish to guide their schools through this period of 
change successfully should do three things: 

1. Learn the lessons of marketing in Admission, Research should highlight 
what is attractive about the institution and help to devise an accurate 
but persuasive presentation. Research should suggest ways the office 
may more effectively deal with applicants. 

2. Extend these lessons to encompass research on how student expectations, 
perceptions and evaluations of the institution and its competitors re- 
Late to behaviors from before college choice to post-graduate education 
and careers. These behaviors would include: inquiry, application, 
matriculation, academic achievement, drop-out, stop-out, transfer, 
persistence to graduation, admission to professional or graduate schools, 
occupation, earnings, etc. 

3. Change the administrative structure to facilitate university-wide use 
of research information and specifically to coordinate enrollment 
management . 

Iht' research reported here addresses one area (in //2 above) much in need of 
systematic study: the conceptualization, measurement and policy implications 
c^f different notions of competition. We shall endeavor to study competition 
vis-a-vis the choice of process of applicants who have been accepted to Boston 
College. This decision is a critical juncture for the applicant and for the 
institution. Some choose to attend Boston College and others, although accepted, 
go elsewhere. The fact that they are attracted enough to apply makes it impor- 
tant to understand how their views of similar sets of schools differ. Since 
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these accepted applicants typically apply to four or five schools, direct 
attention can be given to measuring and understcinding in what sense BC does 
"compete" with other schc *s at the level of hard decision-making. 
Methods ; The results presented here are based on 2542 questionnaires returned 
after the July 6, 1977 mailing to 5479 applicants accepted to the Class of 1981. 
Except for a slight overrepresentat ion of matriculants, which can be corrected, 
the sample has proven to be free of major biases and items have shown high 
reliability. Those who have firmly declared their intention to come to BC by 
giving a deposit (matriculants) are asked their views of Boston College and of 
the school they would have attended if they hadn * t chosen BC. Non-matriculants 
are asked to contrast their views on Boston College with their attitudes toward 
the school they have chosen to attend. 

Two distinctly different modes of analysis will be employed, Although 
both rely on self-reports from the same sample, each analysis will be based on 
a separate and unique series of questions. It is hoped that some measure of 
convergent validity may thereby be obtained. First, the analysis of applica- 
tion overlap involves straightforward bivariate analysis of responses to 
objective (simple recall) questions. Accepted applicants were asked to list 
all of the schools to which they applied. For each school listed, they were to 
indicate whether they had been accepted or not. Second, the analysis of 
student perceptions uses multivariate techniques on attitudinal indicators. 
Respondents were asked to rate Boston College and another school (either their 
alternate choice or the school they plan to attend) on 28 attributes, The 
Likert, five-point scale ranged from, 1 = unsatisfactory to 5 = excellent, 
Competition as Measured by Application Overlap : By dividing the number of 
common applications reported in the sample by the sampling rate (.4634), an 
estimate of the size of overlap for each competitor may be computed. Boston 
College's top competitor in this sense shared 906 applications. This is 
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around 17% of BC*s accepted applicant pool. Number 15 attracts about 5% and 
number 50 attracts about 2% (almost 100 applications). Keeping in mind that 
the typical BC applicant applies to four or five schools, one cannot easily 
identify the serious competitors. Many apply to some schools as "safety 
valves" in case of rejection from their preferred choices. 

How well does BC compete for common applicants? At the outset it should 
be emphasized that the goal of the institution should not necessarily be to 
"win" more common applicants from competitor.s . Standards for admission vary, 
the cost may be too high to the institution, and it may just be unfair to 
students . 

Draw rates (see Table 1) may be computed for each competitor, These draw 
rates may be observed to covary positively with the acceptance rate of schools. 
The schools described in the first three columns of Table 1 accept almost every- 
one BC accepts and Boston College outdraws each over 2 to 1. The schools in 
the last three columns are more "selective" than BC and all but one easily out- 
draw Boston College. The six schools which fall in the middle three columns 
reject a good proportion of BC*s common applicants and all but one slightly 
outdraw BC. On this basis, Boston College probably should be fitted in the 
lower range of the schools in the middle category. The six schools, Holy Cross, 
Tufts, Georgetown, UNH, Notre Dame and University of Vermont, can be usefully 
thought of as "targets" because they are similarly selective and are even with 
or slightly outdraw BC. The use of targets allows the policy-maker to establish 
reachable goals especially with regard to the "mix" of characteristics which 
define an institution. 

Competition as Measured by Apj)licant Ratings of College Attributes : Two cog- 
nitive processes may be identified and modeled using factor analysis and dis- 
criminant analysis respectively: 
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1. Image-making - the association of attributes into patterns of percep- 
tions about Boston College and other schools, 

2. Decision-making - the appraisal of particular distinguishing attri- 
butes when making the final college choice. 

The factor analysis, see Table 2, presents the regularities in the way matri- 
culants view Boston College. The central importance of the factor labeled 
Scholasticism is displayed in Figure 1. These results help to highlight those 
attributes vhich make BC unique and attractive and may be used in a marketing 
strateg: . The discriminant analysis, see Table 3, isolates those attributes 
which best predict the final college decision. Interestingly, the same seven 
attributes of Boston College and of other schools were selected, although in a 
different order. This pattern of push and pull is consistent with a synergetic 
view of competition. The Boston College planner who wishes to get the most 
efficient increase in yield would be well advised to give special considera- 
tion to these seven attributes. 

The results of these two analyses can be used to position Boston College 
relative to its competitors. Figure 2 shows which schools are viewed 
similarly (using the mean ratings of each school on the six attributes which 
load highest on each factor in Table 2). BC clusters closely with two target 
schools and with the school which shares the most common applications, In 
Figure 3 the mean ratings on the seven attributes identified in Table 3 were 
used to measure the similarity of competitors to BC in the decision-making 
process. Significantly, Boston College clusters with the same six schools 
tagged as targets in the analysis of application overlap and draw (and not 
with school //I, which BC easily outdraws). It is remarkable that two analyses 
from such divergent assumptions conjoii. *^ neatly. This is strong evidence 
for convergent validity and gives us confidence in our identification of 
these six schools as appropriate targets for policy purposes. 
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Table 1 

Draw Rates of 15 Top Competitors for Applicants 
within Three Levels of Acceptance Rates 



Acceptance Rate^ 



High (70%+) Medium (30-70%) Low (0-30%) 



Draw Rate 







High 






Medium 






Low 








No. 






No. 






4 


99 


6.38 


12 


61 


.67 


11 


27 


.18 


2 


97 


2.27 


9 


58 


1.13 


7 


13 


.07 


14 


97 


2.33 


3 


53 


.53 


13 


10 


1.00 


1 


96 


2.20 


5 


44 


.28 








10 


89 


3.44 


15 


42 


.30 








• 8 


87 


2.04 


6 


37 


.37 








Note. 


The 


product moment 


correl ation 


between 


Acceptance 


Rate 


and 



Draw Rate is .74 [l(i3) ^ 3.97, p .001]. Predicted Draw 
Rate (.0393 x Acceptance Rate) - .8342. 
^The percentage of applicants accepted to Boston College v^o applied and 

were accepted at the competitor school. 
^Draw rate - ( _a / ) .60. 

a ^ number who chose Boston College after having been accepted 

at Boston College and competitor school, 
b •* number who chose competitor school after having been accepted 

there and at Boston College, 
.60 - constant which corrects for bias in sample towards those 

who chose to come to Boston College [ratio of non-deposits' 

sampling rate (.36) to deposits' san^ling rate (.60)]. 
^Competitor number. 
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Table 2 

Factors Derived from Matriculant's Ratings 
of 28 Attributes of Boston College 



Factor 1 - Scholasticism 



Factor 2 - Reputation 



College Facidty .56 

Specific Academic Programs .55 

Accelerated Programs/ 

Advanced Placement .54 
Variety of Courses .51 
Emphasis on Graduate Programs .50 
Research Reputation .47 
Teaching Reputation .46 
Religious Opportunities .43 
Coed Ratio ,42 



General Reputation . 7 1 
Teaching Reputation .67 
Reputation of Alumni .59 
Quality of Students .51 
College Faculty .44 
Parent 's Preference .44 
High School Counselor's 
Rating .43 



Factor 3 - Athletics 



Athletic Programs -.79 
Athletic Facilities -.72 
Social Activities -.42 



Factor 4 - Social/Spatial 
Rel at ions 



Coed Ratio .57 
Social Activities .48 
Location of Campus .47 
Attractive Campus .41 
Distance from Home .40 



Factor 5 - Cost 



Costs .74 
Financial Aid .40 



Factor 6 - Size/Quality 



Student /Faculty Ratio -.66 
Research Reputa tion - . 52 
Accelerated Programs/ 

Advanced Placement -,48 
Size of School -.46 
Quality of Students -.43 
College Faculty -.42 
High School Counselor's 

Rating -.41 
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Note. Results from iterative principle factor analysis with oblique 
rotation (Delta ■* -1)- Factors account for one eigen value or 
greater. Attributes which lloadi (from structure matrix) .4 or 

greater are listed, ^ 
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Factor names : 



1. Scholasticism 

2. Reputation 

3. Athletics 

4. Social/Spatial 

5. Cost 

6. Size/Quality 



Correlation with factor: 




Figure 1 
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Table 


o 
J 




• 


The Top 14 Predictors 


of College Decision 






Boston College 




Other School^ 




# 


Financial Aid 


,28 


Specific Academic Programs 


-.24 




Parent's Preference 


.18 


Parent's Preference 


-.20 




Specific Academic Programs 


.17 


Location of Campus 


-.17 


• 


Size of School 


.14 


riiianciai ax a 


- 1 7 




Location of Campus 


.13 


Social Activities 


-.16 




Athletic Facilities 


.11 


Athletic Facilities 


_ 1 Q 
- » 1 J 




Social Activities 


,11 


Size of School 


-.11 




Note. R = .74. 








• 


^Standardized Discriminant 


Function 


Coefficients. 







^Attributes of schools which non-matriculants say they will attend and 
the schools which matriculants give as their alternate choice. 
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Figure 2 
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Figure 3 



Cluster Analysis Tree Diagram - Decision-Making 
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PREDICTING APPLICANT POOL QUALITY CHANGES FROM DECREASES IN POOL SIZES 

Simeon P. Slovacek 
Cornell University 

INTRODUCTION 

The central question of concern in this discussion is how one 
translates a known decline in the size of a potential student pool 
into an estimated drop in the overall quality of an applicant pool or 
entering class of freshmen. The national pool of potential f i rst-time 
students for higher education can be expected to shrink approximately 
25% in 1992 from the 1977 size. The evidence for this is virtually 
unassailable since the 1992 potential student pool (comprised mostly 
of 18 year olds or almost exclusively of 17-19 year olds) has already 
been born. The U.S. Bureau of the Census maintains reasonable accurate 
records on births and has documented^ the expected 25% decline by 1992 
of this aqe cohort. The decline of this age cohort in New York State 
is estimated at 39% by 1992 according to the New York State Education 
Department, chiefly because of the out-migration of students to other 
states. 

How then will a 25% to 39% decrease in pool size influence the 
quality of a university's entering class as measured by a decrease in 
the mean or median SAT scores of the entering class, in the methdd 
proposed we make several antecedent assumptions which simplify the 
analysis; however, the importance of these assumptions may subsequently 
be tested in a sensitivity analysis. The assumptions include : 1) The 
national averages of SAT scores will change little over the next 15 
years from the current averages; 2) most postsecondary institutions will 
not voluntarily shrink their undergraduate enrollments; 3) the relative 
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attractiveness or desirability of institutions to potential applicants 
will remain stable; 4) the number of more desirable openings than the 
one filled by the student of average ability for a given college will 
remain unchanged for the college as the applicant pool shrinks. This 
is true simply because these openings are determined by the capacity 
of existing colleges and universities rather than the size of the 
applicant pool. A final assumption is that as the applicant pool shrinks, 
the number of students in each ability level will shrink by the seime rate- 

The required input data for the predictive calculations is 
just the median SAT scores (verbal and math) of the college of interest 
and the percent the applicant pool is expected to shrink. The output 
will be the predicted SAT median scores for the smaller or shrunken 
appl icant pool . 

Richard Darlington, Professor of Psychology at Cornell, provided 
invaluable assistance in clarifying the logic of the following argument. 
Any inaccuracies or faults in the method > however, are the sole 
responsibility of the author. 

ESTIMATING QUALITY CHANGES 

Although one could construe many alternative approaches for 
measuring "quality" of applicants and entering students, we conservatively 
accepted SAT scores as our benchmark of quality for two reasons t First, 
it has consistently remained » over the years, one of the best predictors 
of performance in college; and second, the significant amount of study 
and research on SAT scores has demonstrated that the difficulty level of 
the test has remained stable over time, therefore rendering it suitable 
for longitudinal comparisons. Also, even though SAT's may not measure 
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the full range of behaviors Indicating academic potential and success 
In college, they correlate moderately with other measures purportedly 
indicating academic potential such as grade point averages and rank 
in class. The use of SAT's should not be construed as a limitation of 
the methodology, however, since the method may be applied to other 
scores if they are available. 

The question thus becomes one of estimating drops in the SAT 
scores of a college's applicant pool over time. More importantly, we 
would like to estimate changes in the scores of that fraction of the 
applicant pool which ultimately enters the college. This latter sub- 
set is the entering class and uheir ability levels therefore persist 
in the institution over the next four years. 

In order to estimate changes several simplifying assumptions 
need to be made. 

Assumption 1 . The national averages for verbal and math SAT 
scores will change little over the next decade from the 
current averages. ("The Chronicle of Higher Education" in its 

9/18/78 edition reported that the national verbal SAT scores 

2 

had leveled off this year. Even if scores continue to decline 
estimates of quality changes can be revised accordingly.) 

Assumption 2 . Most postsecondary institutions will not 
voluntarily shrink their undergraduate enrollment quotas. 
(Many budgetary decisions made at colleges and universities 
over the last decade were based on increasing enrollments and 
low levels of inflation. Given the reversal of these two 
conditions, most colleges will find it difficult to decrease 
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their operating revenues, and still me^t ever-escalating costs.) 

Assumption 3 . The relative attractiveness or desirability of 
institutions to potential applicants will remain stable. (As 
colleges find their attractiveness to applicants slipping, and 
this will be manifest through smaller numbers of applications, 
they \jill jump on the marketing bandwagon. When nearly all 
colleges have begun marketing their programs, the edge marketing 
might have provided disappears.) 

Assumption 4 . As the applicant pool shrinks, the number of 
students in each ability level will shrink by the same rate. 
(The number of poorer-in-ability students e.g.^ those scoring 
between 200 and 300, will shrink just as much as the high 
ability students scoring between 700 and 800 on SAT 
examinati ons . ) 

Assumption 5 . Actually, this assumption logically follows 
from assumptions 2 and 3: The number of more desirable openings 
than the one filled by the student of average ability for a 
given college, will remain unchanged for the college as the 
applicant pool shrinks. (More prestigious institutions will 
always fill their quotas first even if it mans dipping deeper 
in the applicant pool to draw students away from less prestigious 
institutions. ) 

There is also probably a number of less important ceteris 
paribus assumptions which will not be detailed here. For example, we 
assume the gap between public and private tuition rates will not widen 
significantly. If it did, cost of institution might become a more 
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significant determinant of choice than academic reputation or prestige. 

Returning to Assumption 5, essentially, the suggestion is 
that some institutions for whatever the reasons (usually such reasons 
include academic reputation) are more preferable than other institutions 
to the majority of students. The more preferable institutions often 
manifest ^'heir "preferred status" through larger numbers of 
applications received, smaller acceptance ratios and so forth. Further^- 
more, since few institutions (if any) are willing to ^voluntarily shrink 
their enrollment quotas, the more preferable institutions will 
probably start accepting and enrolling some students who hitherto 
would have attended the less preferable institutions. Lest this 
sound elitist it should be pointed out that the Admissions Office at 
Cornell Universicy has, for a number of years s surveyed applicants who 
applied to and were accepted by Cornell, yet chose to attend another 
institution. Such surveys consistently show that academic reputation 
is at least one factor in Lhe decision. Dean Whitla at Harvard University 
conducted an unpublished overlap study to determine which colleges were 
chosen when students were offered admission at more than one Institution; 
although the study was informative in terms of which colleges and 
universities have greater dravinq power and therefore are more preferable 
to students, the major conclusion to be drawn for the purpose of this 
analysis is that for any given institution there is probably a fixed 
number of more desirable openings at other institutions than those offered 
by the collegr . Furthermore it follows there are a fixed number of more 
preferable openings than the one filled by the collegers average-In- 
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ability freshman. We shall call this the fixed number hypothesis : It 
is a number which will be preserved in the following method of 
estimating student quality changes. 

The first step in the method is to convert the SAT scores into 
standard scores, which is easily done since we know the standard 
ueviation of SAT scores. The Z score is converted to a proportion 
(area under the normal curve) corresponding to the proportion of the 
population filling the "fixed number of openings" more desirable than 
the opening filled by the college's average-in--abi li ty freshman. Since 
a proportionately greater percentage of the new reduced population of 
applicants will fill this fixed number of openings, the proportion or 
area under the normal curve is adjusted accordingly. The new areas are 
converted back to a Z scores and the Z scores are in turn converted to 
the expected SAT scores of the smaller applicant pool. 

The method is most easily understood by following an example. 
The following table indicates the median SAT scores of last year's 
entering Cornell freshmen and indicates national medians as well, (The 
national distribution closely approximates a normal distribution, there- 
fore, the median is approximately equal to the mean.) 

TABLE 1 

Recent SAT Scores for the National and Cornell Entering Class Pools 

VERBA L MATH 
Endowed Division 600 680 

Statutory Division 590 640 

National 429 471 
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SAT scores are distributed approximately as follows nationally; 




Z -3 -2 
SAT verbal 229 
SAT math 271 



"Table B" from Glass and Stanley's Statistical Methods in 
3 

Education and Psychology presents a handy reference for converting scores 
such as SAT scores into probabilities yielding relative location in the 
population. Probabilities are determined by the area under the curve 
to the left of a given score (line). These probabilities tell us what 
proportion of the population scores below a given score. One minus this area 
or probability tells us what proportion scores above .the given score. 

The first step, however, is to convert our SAT score into a 
standard score. This is easily done since we know the standard deviation (SD) 
of SAT scores is around 100. Thus: 



SAT 



Z = 



Cornell 



SAT 



SD 



national average 



(eq.l) 
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for the Endowed Verbal scores 



Zev = _6Pil^J29 ^ 2) 

100 



^EV " ''•^1 (eq. 3) 

Recall we are interested in preserving the number of students above 

the average or median Cornell student. Thus we determine the proportion 

of the population above 600 by looking up the area for a Z score of 1.71 
and subtracting it from 1. 

^elow 600 = -9564 (eq. 4) 

^bove 600 - -9564 (eq. 5) 

^bove 600 = -0^36 (eq. 6) 



In other words the average Cornell student in the Endowed 
Division has 4.36% of the current SAT-taking population ahead of him in 
ability and these greater ability students arp presumed to occupy the 
fixed number of more preferable openings than the one occupied by the 
median student. If the population were to decrease 25%, to 75% of 
the current level, the^i in order to preserve the number of students 
ahead of our average student, a proportionately greater percentage of 
the reduced population will need to lie ahead of our average Cornell 
student. The mathematics are as follows: 
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N = Current Population 

N' = Reduce future population 

P = Current proportion above Cornell median 

P' = Future proportion above Cornell median 

<X = Fixed number above Cornell median 

0< = N P = N' P' (eq. 7) 

We know P = .0436 and if the population shrinks 25% N(.75)= N'. 
Substituting: 

N (.0436) = (.75) N P' (eq. 8) 

P' = .0581 (eq. 9) 

In other words, 5.81% of the future population will occupy 
the fixed number of preferable openings in 1992 when the population 
of applicants has decreased 25% from the current level. Converting 
this proportion or area (.0581) back to a Z score from the table yields 

^1992 " ''•^^ (eq. 10) 

^1992 " SAT-,gg2 - SAT^^^^.Q^^^ ^ ^^^^ 
SD 

1.57 = SAT^gg, ^429 (^^^ ^2) 
100 

SAT^992 = ' ^29 ' (^q^ -,3^ 

SAT^gg2 " 586 (eq. 14) 

Thus our Endowed College's median verbal score can be expected to 
drop 600 - 586 = 14 points in 1992. Table 2 presents expected drops 
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VERBAL 
Endowed 
Statutory 
National 



SAT 



TABLE 2 

CALCULATIONS OF SAT POINT DROPS FOR SHRINKING APPLICANT POOLS 



A 

Revised 
for 25% 
Pop- 
ulation 
Drop 
A. = A 



1977 



600 
590 
429 



^1977 
1.71 
1.61 
1.00 



Area 
Above 

^1977 
.0436 
.0537 



.75 



,0581 
.0716 



•1992 
1.57 
1.46 



SAT 



1992 



586 
575 
429 



Point 
Drop 

- 14 

- 15 



MATH 
Endowed 
Statutory 
National 



680 
640 

471 



2.09 

1,69 
1.00 



,0183 
,0455 



.0244 
.0606 



1.97 
1.55 



672 
626 
471 



- 12 

- 14 
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for SATs in the Endowed and Statutory Colleges corresponding to an 
expected decrease of 25% of the National applicant pool size by 1992. 
Essentially a 12 to 15 point drop will accompany a 25% decline in the 
size of the applicant pool for Cornell students on verbal and math SATs, 

The strength of assuming the fixed number hypothesis is 

that it obviates the need for considering the competitive edge of elite 
peer institutions - they are allowed to fill their classes first. All 
institutions lose some ground in shrinking pool situations because of 
quality drops. However, we have assumed Cornell does not lose any 
of its relative standing in the perceptions of potential applicants. 
The other advantage of the fixed number hypothesis is that one need not 
explicitly consider the unmanageable complications of a yield ratio, 
applicant reserve ratio, and so forth in this analysis of quality. 
These things are important for maintaining enrollment quotas, of course, 
and can show forthcoming weaknesses in individual colleges' drawing 
power. However, we can deal with quality changes by examining the 
direct measures of quality such as median SAT scores. Also, the 
robustness of the technique can be determined in a sensitivity analysis 
by varying some of the assumptions. For example^one might wish to 
assume the national SAT scores averages will decrease another 10 points 
by 1992. This can be entered in equation 11* 

Thus a method for predicting applicant pool ability levels as 
a function of applicant pool size and current ability levels exists. 
The method may also be used to predict increases in ability if applicant 
pools should ever swell in number. 

ii . 
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ACCESS TO FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 
PRESENT AND FUTURE DIFFERENCES AMONG URBAN, SUBURBAN, AND RURAL RESIDENTS 



Dr. Thomas M. Edwards 
Frostburg State College 



This study uses demographic data to depict the recent and future population 
trends in ^laryland and relates those trends and the energy crises to the prospec- 
tive enrollment of public 4-year higher education. At the October 1978 NEAIR 
Annual Conference, there was considerable interest among institutional represen- 
tatives in marketing, recruitment, and retention — areas which enhance enrollment. 
From a state perspective, there is a concern to provide equitable access to public 
four-year institutions for rural, urban, and suburban residents, as well as 
residents in each county. The state taxes everyone. 

During the 1940's and 1950*s, there was a sharp population shift nationally 
from rural areas to large metropolitan areas. The 1960's were a swing period and 
the 1970 *s saw a reversal of the earlier trend with large numbers of Americans 
moving out of large cities and into outer suburban and rural areas. 

Keiser has analyzed counties by three sizes. A small county is one whose 

principal community has fewer than 50,000 people. A large county is one whose 

principal community has more than 250,000 people. Nationally, between 1970 and 

1976, 68% of all growth occurred in the small-size counties. 30% occurred in the 

medium-sized counties, while 2% occurred in the large counties. The pattern was 

even more striking in northeastern stater where 87Z of the growth occurred in 

small counties, 13% occurred in medium-size counties, while shrinkage occurred in 

large counties. The northeast, however, had only 4% of the national growth with 

the mid-west attaining 10%, the south 53%, and the west 33%. The more striking 

change in the northeast was not the total growth but the population shift from one 

2 

county to another. For example, in Maryland, the city of Baltimore declined by 
8% between 1970 and 1976 while five outer suburban counties grew between 21% and 



70%. 
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Figure 1 indicates the names and location of all 4-year state universities 
and college:, in Maryland. The inset that is displayed at the lower left of the 
table is the city of Baltimore which contains most of the colleges. The Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, is just above the blank square which is 
Washington, D. C. 

Most of the 4-year institutions in the state of Maryland were founded be- 
tween 50 and 150 years ago. Their geographic locations correspond to where 
people lived in Maryland at the time the colleges were founded. As we move into 
the future, the population of Maryland will be moving farther away from our public 
college campuses and fewer students will be able to commute to them. As there 
will be only limited changes in the niomber of Maryland residents who will be of 
the usual college age during the period of 1975 to 1990, the principal population 
change for this age group will be a shift rather than growth. The impending 
energy crisis will also reduce the niimber of students who will be able to commute 
to college. Energy chief James Schlesinger has indicated that there will be a 
marked reduction of recoverable U.S. petroleum and natural gas by the year 2,000. 
The era of the automobile as we know it will come to an end. 

In Figure 2, the areas of Maryland which are dotted are the areas from which 
a student could commute to the nearest 4-year public college assuming a 25-mile 
round trip. A 25-mile trip by road is about equivalent to a 10-mile radius on 
a map. Robert D. Newton of Penn State University has indicated that the current 
limit of student commuting is a 32-mile round trip, and that very few students 
commute beyond that distance. The 32 miles would be reduced to an estimated 25- 
miJe round trip by the year 1990 due to the forthcoming energy crises. 

It is important to note that as the radius of commuting to a college decreases, 
the area in square miles that the college can serve will decrease very rapidly. 



Area equals -rrr . If the radius of commuting were decreased by 10%, the square 
mileage would decrease by 19%. If the radius of commuting were reduced by 50%, 
the square mileage would decrease by 75%. With a lb~mile driving trip each way, 



2 
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FIGURE I 

AND LOCATIONS OF ALL FOUR-YEAR STATE COLLEGES IN MARYLAND 




FIGURE 2^ 



AREAS Of MARYLAND WITHIN COMMUTING RANGE OF ALL FOUR-YEAR PUBLIC COLLEGES 

IN MARYLAND IN 1990 



State of Maryland = 27% Population Growth 

Between 1975 and 1990 




Dotted areas are within a 25-mile round trip. 
Commuting range of a four-year public institution 
This is the range that is likely to exist in 1990 



1 1 9 
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which comes to about a 12.8 milo straight line on a map, a college today would 
serve about 514 square miles of commuters. With a 25-mile round trip, the same 
college would serve only 314 square miles of commuters in 1990. 

Figure 2 also includes percentages of growth for each county between 1975 
and 1990. As you can see, the growth is heaviest in the outer suburbs and is 
also evident in the rural areas and inner suburbs. The city of Baltimore is 
projected to shrink by 1%. This table clearly portrays the population moving 
rapidly away from the public 4-year institutions while the radius of commuting 
is likely to shrink. The combined effect of these two forces is that large 
numbers of students who are now able to commute to college will simply be 
stranded. In the absence of a remedy, the enrollment at our 4-year public insti- 
tutions is likely to drop very sharply during this period even though the popu- 
lation of 18 to 23-year-olds will decrease by only a limited amount. The largest 
commuting zone which corresponds to a narrow area between Towson, Maryland, and 
College Park, Maryland, which is roughly the Baltimore-Washington Corridor, 
contains 87.3% of all full-time undergraduate enrollment in its institutions 
while the five outlying institutions contain only 12.7% of all full-time under- 
graduates. Maryland is quite unusual in havi.i>^ such an extraordinary concen- 
tration of its public <l-year institutions in a single, very small land area. 
This pattern contrasts very sharply to the state of Massachusetts, for example, 
which has its state institutions distributed widely over the state. (See 
Boucher . 

Table 1 depicts the actual and the equalized enrollment for each county ^ 
Specifically, equalized enrollment is the number of students a county would have 
if students from that county were enrolled in proportion to the county's popu- 
lation size. A county which has a percentage difference of -67% would have to 
have three times as many of its residents enrolled as students in order to be at 
the state average. The percentage differences between actual and equalized enroll- 
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TABLE / 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ACTUAL AND EQUALIZED* COUNTY ENROLLMENT OF 
FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATES IN FOUR-YEAR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, FALL 1975 





1975 


Actual 


Equalized* 








County 


College 


College 




Percentage Of 


County 


Population 


Enrollment 


Enrol Iment 


Difference 


Difference 


Allegany 


82,790 


713 


950 


-237 


-25% 


Anne Arundel 


343,670 


3,137 


3,942 


-805 


-20% 


Baltimore County 


660,990 


8,454 


7,582 


+872 


+ 12% 


Calvert 


25,400 


161 


291 


-130 


-45% 


Caroline 


20,620 


167 


237 


-70 


-30% 


Carroll 


80,380 


473 


922 


-449 


-49% 


Cecil 


56,700 


279 


650 


-371 


-57% 


Charles 


59,820 


253 


686 


-433 


-63% 


Dorchester 


29,640 


280 


340 


-60 


-18% 


Frederick 


95,350 


365 


1,094 


-729 


-67% 


Garrett 


22,090 


105 


253 


-148 


-58% 


Harford 


132,970 


1,198 


1,525 


-327 


-21% 


Howard 


98,850 


1,397 


1,134 


+ 263 


+ 23% 


Nen L 


ID, / O U 


1 


1 Q9 


— O J 




Montgomery 


591,490 


9,819 


6,785 


+ 3034 


+45% 


Prince George's 


711,010 


8,586 


8,157 


+4 29 


+ 05% 


Queen Anne's 


19,650 


118 


225 


-107 


-48% 


St. Mary's 


52,840 


510 


606 


-96 


-16% 


Somerset 


19,090 


296 


219 


+77 


+ 36% 


Talbot 


25,860 


192 


297 


-105 


-35% 


Washington 


108,210 


415 


1,241 


-826 


-67% 


Wicomico 


57,850 


946 


664 


+ 282 


+42% 


Worcester 


27,830 


406 


319 


+87 


+ 27% 


Baltimore City 


848,750 


9,675 


9,737 


-62 


-01% 


TOTAL KNOWN COUNTY 


4,188,630 


48,048 


48,048 






Unknown County 




234 












48,282 









♦Equalized College Enrollment is the number of students a county would have if students 
from each county were enrolled proportionally to the si^e of the county in the state. 
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FIGURE 3 



PERCENTAGE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ACTUAL AND EQUALIZED COUNTY ENROLLMENT OF FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATES 

IN FOUR-YEAR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, FALL 1975 




TABLH £ 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ACTUAL AND EQUALIZED ENROLLMENT FOR COUNTIES OF 
VARYING DISTANCES FROM PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS, FALL 1975 



Counties Fully Within Commuting Range*of Four-Year Public Institutions: 



County 



Pop, in 1975 Pop, in 1990 Change 



Baltimore City 



848,750 



837,420 



-11,330 



% of 
Pop. Change 

-01% 



1975 % of Difference 
Between Actual and 
Equalized ** County 
Enrollment*** 



•01% 



Counties Partially Within Commuting Range* of Four-Year Public Institutions: 



of 



1975 % of Difference 
Between Actual and 
Equalized** County 



County 


Pop. in 1975 


Pop. in 1990 


Change 


Pop. Change 


Enrol Iment* 


Al legany 


82,790 


94,840 


12,050 


15% 


-25% 


Anne Arundel 


343,670 


511,090 


167,420 


49% 


-20% 


Baltimore (]o. 


660,990 


830,740 


169,750 


26% 


+ 12% 


Car ret t 


22,090 


23,900 


1,810 


08% 


-58% 


Howard 


98,850 


222,310 


123,460 


125% 


+ 23% 


Montgomery 


591,490 


770,230 


178,740 


30% 


+4 5% 


Prince George 


711,010 


955,650 


244,640 


34% 


+ 05% 


Somerset 


19, 090 


20,600 


1,510 


08% 


+ 36% 


St. Mary's 


52,840 


76,440 


23,600 


45% 


-16% 


Wicomico 


57,850 


72,200 


14,350 


25% 


+42% 


Worcester 


27,830 


36, 190 


8,360 


30% 


+ 27% 




2,668,500 


3,614, 190 


945,690 


35% 




Counties Not 


Within Commuting 


Range* of Four-Year Public 


Institut ions : 





of 



1975 % of Difference 
Between Actual and 
Equalized** County 



County 


Pop. in 1975 


Pop. in 1990 


Change 


Pop. Change 


Enrollment 


Ca 1 vert 


25,4 00 


31,340 


5,940 


23% 


-4 5% 


Carol ino 


20,620 


22,770 


2,150 


10% 


-30% 


(!arro 1 1 


80,380 


112,710 


32,350 


40% 


-49% 


Cc-ci 1 


56,700 


74,800 


18, 100 


32°o 


-57% 


Charles 


59,820 


83,590 


23,770 


40% 


-63% 


Dorchester 


29,640 


33,230 


3,590 


12% 


-18% 


Frederick 


95,350 


125,250 


29,900 


31% 


-67% 


Harford 


132,970 


179,960 


46,990 


35% 


-21% 


Kent 


16,780 


17,060 


280 


02% 


-46% 


Queen Anne ' s 


19,650 


20,600 


950 


05% 


-48% 


'1 a 1 l)o t 


25,860 


29,740 


3,880 


15% 


-35% 


Wa'*hington 


108, 210 


119,640 


11,430 


11% 


-67% 


671,380 


850,690 


179,310 


27% 




Maryland Total 4, 188,630 


5,302,300 1 


113,670 


27% 





*'t:()minut in^ Ran^e a 2S~mile round trip. This commuting range is likely to be in effect in i99( 
*-*'L{lual i zed College Enrollment is the number of students a county would have if students fro: 

each county were enrolled proportionally to the size of the county in the state. 
•Mull -time undergraduates at four year public institutions. 
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In sum, Maryland's population is projected to rapidly move away from 
the four-year colleges, the currently distant counties are severely under- 
enrolled and the forthcoming energy crises will sharply decrease the distance 
a student can commute. A large and increasing proportion of Maryland's 
population will be stranded--unable to attend a four-year public college-- 
unless substantial remedies are implemented. 
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MODELING FUTURE MAPXETS 

Arthur J. Doyle 
The College Board 



This paper is intended to introduce higher education administrators 
to the existence and current capabilities of the College Board *s on-line 
Volume Projection Service (VPS). 

The VPS was originally developed for application to the Student Search 
Service, a valuable program used by admissions officers in identifying 
college-bound students who have certain interests » achievements » aptit;^udes, 
and other characteristics. During the past several years, the VPS has been 
extended beyond the Student Search Service to other student populations and 
expanded so that it can be employed to create two-way table distributions 
and rudimentary forecasts in addition to Search Service volume projections. 
These three capabilities are proving to be of increased importance to 
educational administrators at the postsecondary level having enrollment 
management and institutional planning responsibilities. 

Administrators and researchers employing the VPS most often access those 
populations of students who graduated from high school in 1975, 1976, 1977 
and 1978 and participated in the Admissions Testing Program (ATP) at any 
time during their high school years. Approximately one million students are 
found in the College Board's files for each of these four years and the 
characteristics of those students are contained in the annual editions of 
the ATP summary report publication entitled College-Bound Seniors . The data 
base is quite comprehensive and a primary source of information for post- 
secondary institutions located in the Northeast. 

The VPS contains sample pools of 10,000 student records for each of the 
years identified, thereby allowing for the relatively flexible and rapid 



delivery of reliable estimates of numbers of college-bound students meeting 
institutional specifications. Although summary report data exists for the 
years 1972-74, pools for those years were not developed for the VPS. Also, 
the VPS specifications for the 1977 and 1978 Summary Report Service pools 
are far more comprehensive than those for the 1975 and 1976 pools. 

A cost-free service to institutions, consortia, and public systems of 
higher education eligible to be included by the U.S. Office of Education in 
its current Education Directory; Higher Education, the VPS can help educators 
understand better the sizes of past, current, and future student populations 
and distributions of those populations, as will be illustrated in the case 
of Six State University. 

The Student Search Service pools differ from those of the ATP Summary 
Report Service pools. V^en students complete the Student Descriptive 
Questionnaire (SDQ) as they register to take the SAT, or when they supply 
identifying information on their answer sheet at a PSAT/NMSQT administration, 
they answer questions about their interests, background, activities, and 
educational plans, and they indicate whether or not they wish to participate 
in the Student Search Service and be contacted by colleges and scholarship 
agencies . 

Currently, anywhere from nine to twenty percent of the students regis- 
tering for either of these examinations may not authorize the release of 
their names, thereby making the Student Search Service pools somewhat less 
inclusive than those of the Summary Report Service, yet extremely important 
to administrators responsible for managing college recruitment programs , As 
soon as possible each year, pools based on current information are added to 
the system. A complete listing of all Student Search Service and Summary 
Report Service pools available though the VPS can be found in Appendix A. 
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Data elements for the students in the ATP Summary Report Service pools 
include sex, grade level, geographic location, test scores, ethnic back- 
ground, high school performance, intended college major, county of residence, 
estimated parental annual financial contribution to the cost of higher 
education, High school program, type of high school, veteran status, plans 
to be a resident or commuting student, educational aspirations, and plans 
to apply for placement in advanced courses. 

The Volume Projection System is operated through computer terminals 
installed in each of the College Board's regional offices and connected by 
way of telephone lines to a computer at the Educational Testing Service in 
Princeton, New Jersey. Trained personnel in a regional office enter on the 
data terminal the sperif ications of students in whom an institution is 
interested. An estimate of the number of students having the characteristics 
the institution has specified is then generated from the pool and transmitted 
to the regional office. 

The System is flexible ; it allows a user to add , delete, or alter 
specifications any number of times to determine the size of the student popu- 
lation defined by varying sets of characteristics. The System also allows 
the user to switch from one available pool to any other pool so that volume 
projections on different populations (for example, the College-Bound Seniors 
or the Winter Search Service pools) can be obtained in one session with the 
System. 

The projections include not only the number of students estimated, but 
also, because thoy are based on a sample rather than an entire group, the 
error associated with the estimate. A projection message might read: 

10,000 STl'DKNTS ESTIMATED 

(+/-10.0?: I.E., BETWEEN 9,000 and 11,000 WITH 95% CERTAINTY) 
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In this message, 10,000 is the number of students estimated, and the error 
associated with the estimate is a plus or minus ten percent. Thus, the user 
receiving this message can expect between 9,000 and 11,000 students with 95 
percent certainty. 

A case study designed to demonstrate the application of the Volume Projec- 
tion System in an institutional setting during the 1977-78 academic year is 
available through the College Board. The case begins with the institution's 
participation in the Winter Search Service and extends to VPS application to 
the ATP Summary Report Service pools. Volume projections, two-way tables, fore- 
casts, and the flexibility of the VPS are demonstrated. 

Another illustration of how an institution might employ the Volume Projec- 
tion System follows. Administrators at a selective engineering institution 
sense that the pool of high-ability, high-income students is much smaller than > 
might be expected. Through the Volume Projection System, they obtain a table 
which plots SAT-mathematical scores against estimated annual parental contribu- 
tion to the cost of education for the pool of 1978 College-Bound Seniors inter- 
ested in majoring in engineering or the physical sciences (see Table 1). With 
the table in hand, college personnel can analyze the numbers of students with 
specific SAT-mathematical scores and certain levels of estimated parental 
contribution and consider whether their test score requirements for future 
freshman classes should be modified. 

The Volume Projection System can furnish the institution a similar table 
on College-Bound Seniors for 1985 (see Table 2). The system predicts the num- 
bers of the 1985 College-Bound Seniors with specific characteristics on the 
basis of the proportion of students in the current population who have those 
characteristics and of data on the numbers of high school graduates from 
Projections o£ Education Statistics to 1985-86 , published by the National Center 
for Education Statistics. 




Each College Board regional office is a major resource for the institutions 
in the area it covers. Personnel at regional offices are available to visit 
institutions to discuss, interpret, and to make suggestions for using the 
institutional, state, regional and national data in the Volume Projection System. 
The offices located in the Northeast are identified below. 



The College Board 
Middle States Regional Office 
65 East Elizabeth Avenue 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18018 
(215) 691-5906 



The College Board 
New England Regional Office 
470 Totten Pond Road 
Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 
(617) 890-9150 



1978 College-Bound Seniors 

TABLE 1 

SAT-MATHEMATICAL SCORE VS. ESTIMATED PARENTAL CONTRIBUTION 





$0 


$1- 

$1000 


$1001- 
$2000 


$2001- 
$3000 


$3001- 
$4000 


$4001- 
$5000 


$5001- 
$6000 


$6001- 
$7000 


$7001- 

^ r\ n f\ 

$8000 


$8001- 
$9000 


OVER 
$9000 


TOTAL 


760-800 


103 


620 


620 


310 


206 


413 


206 


0 


0 


103 


206 


2787 


710-750 


206 


1137 


723 
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1137 
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1344 
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0 


103 


206 


827 


13334 


560-600 


1137 


3826 
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1240 


930 


1447 


517 


0 


0 


1034 


723 


13956 


510-550 


1654 


4860 


2171 


2378 


1137 
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310 


723 


1551 


15920 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


1755 
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0 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


309 


TOTAL 


9507 

163 


30190 


16024 
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6199 


5682 


3822 


309 
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1935 College-Bound Seniors 



TABLE 2 



;at-mathematical score vs. estimated parental contribution 
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$8001- 
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TOTAL 
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87 
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527 


263 


175 


351 


175 


0 


0 


87 


175 


2367 


710-750 


175 


967 


615 


527 


263 


87 


439 


0 


87 


263 


351 


3774 


660-700 


263 


2637 


1318 


615 


439 


791 


439 


0 


87 


439 


967 


7995 


610-650 


791 


3165 


2725 


1582 


1143 


615 


351 


0 


87 


175 


703 


11337 


560-600 


967 


3253 


2637 


1055 


791 


1230 


439 


0 


0 


879 


615 


11866 
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1406 


4132 


1846 


2022 
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APPENDIX A 



ON-LINE VOLUME PROJECTION SYSTEM POOLS 
As of October 1 , 1978 



Listed below are the student populations that are accessible through the 
computer terminals located in the College Board's regional offices. 

Information from' one or more of these populations may be appropriate to 
you or others at your institution for planning purposes as well as for 
participation in the Student Search Service. 



ATP SUMMARY REPORTS 

1975 College-Bound Seniors 

1976 College-Bound Seniors 

1977 College-Bound Seniors 

1978 College-Bound Seniors 



SEARCH SERVICE 

(All pools are for 1977-70 Data) 

Winter Search Pool 

Winter Minority Pool 

Winter Unreported Pool 

Winter Frequently Reported Pool 

First Spring Search Pool 

First Spring Minority Pool 

First Spring Unreported Pool 

First Spring Frequently Reported Pool 

Second Spring Search Pool 
Second Spring Minority Pool 

Summer Search Pool 
Summer Minority Pool 
Summer Unreported Pool 
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OPRE's authorized staffing provided for three faculty members and a 
research assistant. The Cabinet designated a woman associate professor as 
chairperson, and immediately one of the other members protested, pointing out 
that he was her senior in time in rank. He refused to serve. 

Going operational was just as difficult. There were more than one 
thousand graduate students somewhere out there pursuing individualized programs. 
Nearly one-third of the students were so highly individualized that they 
declined to identify with any established administrative unit. Yet, to begin 
addressing the myriad issues of quality required an accurate and comprehensive 
graduate student data base. The existing data base — consisting of a hand- 
maintained card deck — was neither. Moreover, it was cumbersome and time- 
consuming to keep up. It required two plus days of secretarial time per week 
just to update. The only recourse was to go back to square one. 

The undertaking to reconstruct the student information system provided 
three caveats: 

1. Data gleaners are highly suspect, and everyone wants to know exactly 
how you are going to use information: 

2. Nobody wants to pay for it; and 

3. Anticipating everything you need to know to answer even the questions 
that haven^t been thought up yet is a rather ambitious goal. 

Soliciting the broadest possible input to a data needs survey, which 
involved e^xtensive interviews with potential users, and seeking Cabinet''" 
approval of the final data element list helped to reduce suspicion. By 
diligently eliminating all data elements already obtainable from an inter- 
active system within the University, the data needs — and consequently the cost 

^The Cabinet i« the executive body for School governance. Mentioned 
elsewhere are Divisions, which are the academic administrative units of the 
School. Since departments are an anathema, we find that matters are improved 
by calling our departments divisions. 
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estimate — were greatly reduced. The Graduate School registrar's generosity 
in permitting OPRE to piggy-back on his committee file further reduced the 
cost. Setting up a tele-processing unit at the School both reduced updating 
to a fraction of the time taken before and made up-to-date information on 
individual students readily available. Report printouts in three alphabetical 
formats (by School, by Division, by programmatic concentration) are circulated 
each semester. 

There is no question of the legitimacy of the development of what is 

really no more than a control information system as an appropriate undertaking 

for an institutional research operation. Notwithstanding, one starts where 

/ 

one has to start. Without a data base there is no IR. 

Further justification for having the institutional research unit monitor 
the control information system springs from the necessity for keeping the data 
base value free. In this particular instance it seemed even more important to 
be able to convince everyone that it was indeed value free. This was accom- 
plished in part by members of OPRE refraining at first from answering 
questions that nubody ever asked. 

When faculty start to ask questions that a data base can answer, they 
tend to ask a different kind of question than those generated within the 
typical IR unit. What crop up are questions immediately germane to faculty 
decision-making domains. They differ from the questions asked by individuals 
with managerial responsibilities within the school, and school questions 
differ from university questions. It is politic to channel considerable 
energy into faculty questions, for this is where IR establishes its credibility; 
it is politic to address management questions, for this is where IR gets its 
fiscal support. 

Sometimes, however, data-free debate in a community of scholars reaches 
such ridiculous proportions that IR intervention on its own initiative is 
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warranted. Such was the case in the GRE-older student controversy, It was 
simply a matter of massaging data already available in the university admissions 
file. Findings which were corroborated by ETS data revealed that the truth lay 
somewhere between the positions taken by the GRE advocates and detractors. 
Both at UMass and nation-wide GRE Verbal scores are sustained at approximately 
rJie same level across age groups, but GRE Quantitative scores show a decline 
with advancing age, as seen in Table I. Also, women tend to score lower than 
men on the Quantitative test, a fact which holds implications for affirmative 
action in admissions. 



TABLE I 

COMPARISON OF UMASS AND ETS /ANALYSES OF THE INFLUENCE 
OF AGF AND SFX ON GRE SCORES 





Age 


22 or 


Under 


23 


- 29 


30 or 


Over 




Sex 


M 


F 


M 


F 




F 




N 


4 


1 


62 


107 


102 


97 


UMass* 


RRE-V 


568 


480 


511 


504 


510 


521 




GRE-Q 


523 


530 


505 


455 


474 


425 




N 


1625 


7155 


5020 


9371 


3436 


6136 


ETS** 


PRF-V 


489 


468 


471 


465 


466 


482 




GRE-q 


520 


472 


499 


^49 


468 


412 



■^Includes all graduate applicants accepted by the School of Educa- 
tion durinq the 1976 calendar year. 

**Means scores of a nationwide sample of applicants in education, 
educational administration, educational guidance, and educational osych- 
oloqy. 
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The OPRE task did not end with reporting its findings to the warring 
factions and recommending to the Graduate School that it cease its practice of 
summing Verbal and Quantitative scores in computing one of its primary indices 
of student quality. One more step remained. Fortunately, one of the asso- 
ciates in OPRE was in a position to sponsor a successful motion in a major 
all-university committee that actually brought about action. 

Less formal processes within the School of Education make it more diffi- 
cult to translate IR information into concrete action. This circumstance 
brought into focus one of the major philosophical issues of institutional 
research. Just what is the extent of the IR unit's responsibility for the 
implementation of its findings and recommendations? OPRE's early position was 
that its functions are divorced from decisions and action. Yet, if admissions 
and curriculum are not modified in the light of OPRE's findings, the whole 
thing is kind of a waste. 

One serendipitous spin-off of the GRE study was the finding that accord- 
ing to traditional measures of quality (i.e., GRE scores) applicants to the 
much-maligned off-campus graduate programs are better qualified than applicants 
to on-campus programs. Such serendipity is a mixed blessing. To be sure, it 
has justified continued expansion of services to a well-qualified clientele, 
but this clarion note of relative quality of the input may have drawn attention 
away from the real difficulty, which in this instance appears to be the middle 
category of the Input-Operations-Output evaluation model (Astin and Panos, 
1971). The ostensible difference between on-campus and off-campus programs 
lies in Operations. Research findings on a host of programs outside the 
academic mainstream, including alternatives and continuing higher education 
(Murray, 1978; Quilling, 1976, 1977), place the nadir of the quality curve 
lit Operations. 

The thesis here is that an IR unit is in constant danger of rendering a 
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disservice. Unbridled celebration of the quality of Input smacks of an ^'eagle 
2 

egg" mentality, as well as leading to a complacency that derives from having 
driven the wolves away from the door. The disclosure of information that 
served in the short run as an instrument of survival may in the long run under- 
mine efforts to improve program quality. If this does happen, then IR has 
indeed rendered a disservice, 

IVhile an inordinate amount of OPRE's energy has been spent on survival 
questions, there has been at least an opportunity to gather data that will 
answer other questions that are not yet burning out of control. Becoming 
something more than an instrument of crisis intervention will further justify 
the existence of an IR unit within a subdivision of the university. The 
academic issues that preoccupy a smaller unit are easily lost in the multitude 
of longer range and larger institutional concerns. Local concerns, when 
communicated upward, at best suffer benign neglect; at worst, hostility, There 
is little university interest in and no sympathy with the concerns of a dissi- 
dent academic unit that has a long-standing reputation for. working at cross 
purposes with the larger community. 

The UMass School of Education for a long time studiously avoided the 
accumulation of any data that would make it possible to pin it down. That 
practice was predicated on the belief that they won^t hang you without the 
evidence, which just doesn*t happen to hold true for universities, The School 
depended on its ideology and momentum to overwhelm the opposition. Such 
weaponry is vulnerable to its own kind. 

The lip sen'ice given by the larger university community to the cause of 
outreach is in no way accompanied by policy or regulatory alterations to facili- 
tate pursuit of the new mission. Conventional wisdom adamantly maintains that 

One of the half-baked homilies floating around OPRE is the Eagle Egg 
Theory, which holds that if you gather only eagle eggs, almost anything with a 
warm behind can sit on them, and you will still hatch eagles. 



alteration is ipso facto an assault on standards. If any unit of the univer- 
sity hopes to make a dent in that wisdom, then data, not ideology, is going to 
be the tool. As the IR arm of a subversive unit of the University of 
Massachusetts, the Office of Program Research and Evaluation is beginning to 
make a dent. 
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THE COLLABORATION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS AND INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: 
THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE SYSTEM'S EXPERIENCE 

INTRODUCTION 

Jean Paul Boucher 
Massachusetts State College System 

Institutions of higher education usually have an office of public relations 
(PR) or information services and an office of institutional research (IR) . It 
is not unusual for PR and IR to collaborate and for IR to contribute to PR efforts. 

The obj ective of this paper is to explore some areas of collaboration 
between PR and IR in higher education. This exploration will draw on the 
experience of the Massachusetts State Colleges and especially on the attempt to 
combine the characteristics of an annual IR fact book and a PR annual report. 
With limited financial and human resources, most institutions of higher education 
should benefit from a productive collaboration of PR and IR. 

Two and a half years ago, the Chancellor of the Massachusetts State College 
System developed an extensive and comprehensive questionnaire for each of the ten 
State Colleges to complete. The questionnaire included questions on facilities, 
finances, students, faculty, significant events and achievements at the College 
and institutional plans, needs and priorities. The purpose of the "President's 
Annual Report," as it was called, was to collect in one document all relevant 
data and information on each State College. It was meant to replace a more 
limited annual report previously prepared by each College. 

In response to this first questionnaire each State College produced a 
relatively large and unattractive document. During the following year there were 
separate meetings with PR and IR personnel, and a slightly revised questionnaire 
was developed. In the second and third annual questionnaires, the Presidents 
were encouraged to produce an attractive document which might be an expanded 
version of a public relations document. In this three-year period, the 
President's Annual Reports were produced by PR staff at some Colleges and by 
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IR staff at other Colleges. 

This paper provides an opportunity for three participants in the situation 
described above to reflect upon their experience and to share with colleagues 
the insights gained about the possible relationship between PR and IR. 

The analysis of the collaboration of PR and IR must begin with a clear 
understanding of the nature of these two staff functions. Beginning with the 
more familiar of the two, we turn to the statement prepared by Joe L. Saupe and 
James R. Montgomery entitled, "The Nature and Role of Institutional Research — 
Memo to a College or University." After indicating the variety of possible 
definitions for IR, Saupe and Montgomery state "that institutional research 
consists of data collection, analyses, reporting, and related staff work designed 
to facilitate operations and decision-making within institutions of higher 
education." Although this definition can be applied to most staff work, it 
seems appropriate because IR is pre-eminently a staff function examining all 
aspects of institutional operation with virtually no line responsibilities. To 
some extent, most IR overlaps with other staff and line officers. 

A definition of public relations is provided by Raymond Simon in his book 
entitled. Public Relations: Concepts and Practices . According to Simon, "public 
relations is the management function which evaluates public attitudes, identifies 
the policies and procedures of an organization with the public interest, and 
executes a program of action (and communication) to earn public understanding 
and acceptance." 

Comparing the two definitions provided above reveals some common elements. 
Both IR and PR are involved in evaluation or analysis and communication. It 
would not be unusual for IR to evaluate public attitudes, although it generally 
is involved in studying the institution itself. PR goes beyond IR in executing 
a program of action and communication to earn public understanding and accep- 
tance, although IR might contribute analysis and reports useful to such an 



action program. 

In the Massachusetts State Colleges and at many other institutions of higher 
education, IR and PR have limited staffs and perform a wide variety of duties. 
Among the ten State Colleges, only three have full-time Directors of Institutional 
Research, with only two of these having secretarial assistance. At the other 
seven institutions, IR is part of the responsibility of the Registrar, Associate 
Registrar or Director of Planning and Development. 

No State College has a PR Office in the sense delineated by Simon. Most 
State Colleges have full-time Directors or Information Services whose responsi- 
bilities are actually publicity which, according to Simon, "involves providing 
information, news and feature material about an organization or person" and is, 
thus, far less than public relations. With only secretarial assistance, the 
Directors of Information Services have responsibilities in one or more of the 
following areas besides publicity: community relations, community services, 
publications, institutional newsletter, alumni affairs, special events and 
development . 

With a small PR Office and a small IR Office, it is possible that both 
staffs will be too busy to collaborate with each other. However, this paper 
indif:ates several areas of desirable and productive collaboration. 

As my colleagues here realize, an IR fact book contains summary data covering 
several years on various aspects of institutional operations, usually without 
extensive analyses. Periodically updated, the fact book is generally distributed 
to key executives in the organization. Occasionally, an abbreviated version is 
distributed to faculty, governing boards, legislators, alumni, community leaders, 
and other interested parties. The purpose of a fact book is ostensibly to 
facilitate operation.s and decision-making by providing to decision-makers ready 
access to inst itut lonal data , multi-year comparisons and trends . A fact book 
may be distributed by IR and PR as an information item or as an attempt to convey 
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the impression of a competent IR capability ready to share information and data. 
The disadvantages of fact books are 1) that they are often not up-to-date; 
2) thac decision-mtikers seldom take the time to use them, preferring to contact 
IR directly; 3) that they often contain data that can be misconstrued, misunder- 
stood or misused, and 4) that decision-makers usually want and need to have 
data analyzed and incorporated in a prose report. A PR Office may help to make 
a <^act book more attractive or understandable; they may have the staff to 
produce the fact book for IR. At this time, only one of the ten State Colleges 
pr()du(-es a fact book apart from the President's Annual Report. 

The institutional annual report is generally a colorful document, including 
brief reports on the major activities of the institution, in addition to 
financial tables and charts: The annual report is customarily produced by the 
^'R Office and is usually distributed to key executives, governing boards, 
legislators, community leaders, faculty, alumni and the media. 

The annual rt^port may be part of the action and communication program of a 
true public relations effort, in which case it would be part of a careful plan 
to change the attitude of a given audience, or "earn public understanding and 
iCtcpLance." A(X*ording to Simon, this change would be the subject of careful 
measurement by survey research. In higher education, it is more likely that the 
annual report is part of a publicity effort that seeks to provide information 
and create a favorable impression .vith a given audience. The annual report is 
1 relatively expensive document whose purpose should be carefully attuned to its 
aud ience . 

If it is correct that the fact book and the annual report have roughly the 
same audience, then it is worthwhile to explore the utility of a combination of 
the two documents. Is such a combination cost-effective? Is such a combination 
more trouble than it Is worth? Does the actual and potential collaboration of 
IR and PR have hierarchical consequences? 
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This past September marked the submission of the third set of Annual Reports 
from the State Colleges. Most of the Reports were attractive documents which 
should convey a positive and professional image. The Annual Reports are les ; 
than fact books because they lack multi-year data. They are more comprehensive 
than fact books in providing prose exposition of significant events and achieve- 
ments at the College and institutional plans, needs and priorities. The Annual 
Reports are actually too comprehensive ana coo detailed for a traditional annual 
report, although some are distributed as a traditional annual report. Although 
must Colleges prepare a single document in this process, one College produced 
an attractive annual report with a separate insert for the statistical data, 
while another College produced two separate documents, one for PR and one for 
IR. The documents are produced and often printed by College staff. Although 
they involve considerable staff time, the non-staff costs are less than $1000. 
The number of documents generated ranges from 50 to 250. 

My colleagues will explore the relationship of IR and PR at their campuses; 
the collaboration of IR and PR in combining a fact book and an annual report; 
the success or failure of this combination; the factors inhibiting cooperation; 
and the advantages and disadvantages of collaboration. 
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AN ANNUAL REPORT AS A PR DOCUMENT - 
THE CASE AT WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 

Loren Gould 
Worcester State College 

An Annual Report, in order to be used as a PR document, must be in presentable 
format and must be distributed to a suitable audience. Worcester State has had 
problems on both counts. Our Annual Report for fiscal year 1976 was a 64~page, 
spiral-bound publication printed at the campus copy center in an edition of 100 
copies. Copies were sent to the Central Office, to the Alumni Board, to the 
Worcester Consortium for Higher Education, to selected campus administrators and 
to local legislators. The report was set up in a question and answer format 
without any linking paragraphs of expository material and contained many 
misspe^llings , transpositions and other evidence of poor editing. The Office 
of Institutional Research, after supplying much of the raw data, was not 
involved in the production nor in the distribution of the document. Staff had 
to appropriate a copy in order to have one for filing purposes. 

The Annual Report for fiscal 1977 showed a decline in quality from the pre- 
ceding year. There was a 44-page listing of data in question and answer format 
similar to the previous year, followed by over 150 pages of unedited and unnumbered 
Facultj ^ Information Forms , As a result, both blank, forms and completed forms were 
included. Some were typed, but most were handwritten and difficult to read. 
The statistics part of the report was more pleasingly arranged than in fiscal 
1976, but editing was still limited as evidenced by the report on the placement 
of graduates which still contained the request, "Please return the completed 
questionnaire before March 25, 1977." For this Annual Report only 50 copies 
were printed with the plan of limiting distribution to a minimum, since the 
deficiencies of the report were evident to all. Copies were sent to the 
Central Office, to the Alumni Board (which did not distribute the document), 
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and to a limited number of campus administrators, including the Director of 
Institutional Research. 

The Annual Report for fiscal 1978 was produced off campus for $485 in an 
edition of ?50 copies. About 180 man hours were expended by the Offices of 
Information Servi^ ^s and Institutional Research, with one-third of the time 
supplied by Institutional Research. Distribution was similar to the first year, 
since this was a much more presentable re^^ort. This year, with the Director 
of Information Services having a longer time frame for the project, the end 
result was markedly improved. 

Because the Director of Institutional Research has no personnel other than 
himself, the Director has little time to commit to greater involvement with 
the Annual Report. However, considering the potential value of such reports 
for the purpose of improved public relations and public information, it seems 
that a commitment should be made, at least, to check accuracy and to avoid 
careless errors such as the inclusion of the statement quoted earlier from the 
placement survey. In these days of declining enrollments, no potential source 
of improved public relations can afford to be neglected, particularly one that 
is mandated by the Board of Trustees. 

It might be more productive to have a PR annual report separate from the 
statistical data comprising the bulk of the State College Annual Peport. But, 
until we have fully developed a consistent method of producing the statistical 
data, we v;ill hold in abeyance the development of a separate PR annual report 
as some of the other Massachusetts State Colleges have already produced. 
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THE COLLABOflATION OF PR AND IR AT WESTFICLD STATE COLLEGE 



Susan Burkett 
Westfield State College 



Westfield State College is fortunate to have personnel assigned full time 
to both institutional reserach and public relations. This is not the case in 
most other Massachusetts State Colleges, nor in many other institutions with a 
student enrollment under 3,000. Both Offices are five years old and report 
directly to the President. Though unwritten, the missions of both Offices 
reflect the desire for accurate, relevant and timely information. It is in the 
audience for this Information that the differences between the Offices are most 
clear. 

In addition to the usual publications tasks assigned a public relations 
office (catalogues, viewbooks, etc.)j the Westfield State College PR Office is 
responsible for publicity, relations with the media, and a weekly college 
newsletter which is a college house-organ, detailing activities, promotions, 
and other campus news. The IR Office basically serves as staff to senior 
administrators, particularly the President, and is responsible for the collec- 
tion, analysis, and dissemination of information on the internal operation of 
the College, the student body, the faculty, curriculum and selected budgetary 
matters. Thus, the basic audience for PR is the community, both internal and 
external, and the basic audience for IR is college administrators, especially 
senior staff. 

Several times during the course of an academic year the two Offices are 
required to work together for the production of various informational pieces' 
the most notable of these is the President's Annual Report to the Board of 
Trustees. The challenge has been to blend the publicity aspects of the Report 
with the data element requirements. This has been met in various ways in 




different years. 

Although the first Annual Report was produced by IR without the assistance 
of PR, in the two subsequent versions the IR staff has prepared raw statistical 
data for the PR staff to include in the finished document. Such a process 
has resulted in some problems, however. The conversion of statistical data to 
prose has not always been accurate. Misunderstandings, misinterpretations, 
and misrepresentations have resulted, largely because analysis of statistical 
information is not a usual function of the PR staff. In fact, PR staff members 
appear uncomfortable with statistical information and would prefer to avoid it, 
if possible. As a result, the process of completing the Annual Report requires 
writing and rewriting, and takes considerably longer than it might if only one 
office v/ere involved. 

At Westfield, the end product of the process has evolved into an Annual 
Report that is in part a typical "best-face-forward" publication, and in part 
a statistically-oriented Fact Book. The Report gives information about Westfield 
for the previous year and is most useful as a description of that particular 
year. 

Publication of the College Fact Book each October is an example of the IR 
staff performing both an IR and a PR function. The on-campus audience for the 
Fact Book is racher large: all senior and mid'-level administrators, department 
chairmen, class presidents, other student government leaders and the library. 
Senior administrators, particularly the Preisdent, seem to use the Fact Book 
with some regularity, as do a few department chairpersons. Many of those 
receiving the publication peruse it when it arrives, but never look at it again. 

Each year, approximately twenty-five extra Fact Books are published for 
distribution to legislators, key media personnel, selected campus visitors, and 
senior Massachusetts State College System staff. The distribution of copies is 
determined by the President. IR staff believe that most of this audience also 
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glance through the book once, and then file it. 

One may question, then, the utility of printing a large number of copies 
that are not used regularly. The utility lies, in the opinion of Westfield 
IR staff, in the public relations value of the document. The willingness to 
"open the books" to anyone who is interested has a tremendous PR impact. 
Government officials, who probably never looked at the Fact Book once they have 
left the campus, have remarked to the President that they wish such data summaries 
were available from other colleges. IR staff have been told by department 
chairmen that it is useful to see the data that is used for many administrative 
decisions. By making data easily available through the Fact Book, IR works to 
build the positive image of the College — clearly a PR function. 

As the FacL Book example illustrates, there are opportunities for IR to 
play a PR function, while the Annual Report example illustrates how IR and PR 
can work constructively together. Many factors influence the degree to which 
the two Offices can collaborate effectively; three are particularly important 
at Westfield State College. 

Deadline constraints can impede effective collaboration. The only effective 
remedy for this is planning: IR staff should notify PR staff that an interesting 
study is being done, which may warrant a news story even before the study is 
completed. Likewise, PR should alert IR to potential factual needs sufficiently 
in advance of publication deadlines. 

Administrative arrangements can play a major role in the ability of IR and 
PR staffs to cooperate. At Westfield, the fact that both Offices report to the 
President should result in communication and coordination between the two staffs. 

Perhaps the set of factors most clearly affecting collaboration between IR 
and PR Offices are the different abilities and interests of the two staffs. 
Data that seems important to IR staff members may appear dull and uninteresting 
to PR staff. On the other hands, IR may regard items designated as newsworthy 
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by PR to be superficial. Only a long-term commitment by both 'staffs to open 
communication and to the efforts to understand the abilities and interests of 
the other can overcome such initial differences, 

CONCLUSION 

The Massachusetts State Colleges have attempted to convert a comprehensive 
annual survey of institutional operations into a useful fact book and an 
attractive institutional annual report. Determining the success or failure of 
this effort depends in part on the judgment of the proper distribution of these 
two documents. If an annual report should be distributed widely and if a fact 
book* should be distributed only to a few key executives, then the combination 
may be unproductive. If both documents should be distributed to a limited 
common audience or to a numerous common audience, then the combination may be 
worthwhile. At the very least, the comprehensive data gathering presently 
required in the System for the President's Annual Report certainly provides a 
sound preparation for a brief, attractive institutional annual report. 

The analysis T>rovided above indicates a number of areas in which public 
relations and institutional research can cooperate and work together. This 
collaboration has been somewhat successful in the Massachusetts State College 
System. 

It is clear that the extent of collaboration betv/een these two offices 
depends upon the willingness to cooperate, the interests and abilities of the 
two staffs, and adequate planning and communication. 
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STATE COLLEGE CENTRAL OFFICES - A PROBLEM IN COMMUNICATIONS 

Loren Gould 
Worchester State College 

The Massachusetts State College System consists of ten colleges with a 
coordinating office located in Boston through which the single Board of Trustees 
for all ten colleges operates. This office has grown from a Director and two 
secretaries to an office with a Chancellor, four Vice-Chancellors, and a number 
of subordinate administrators with related secretarial help. With this growth 
in size came a growth in the demand for data to substantiate the annual system 
budget request. Beginning in fiscal 1975, the Central Office has been gather- 
ing fiscal data from the ten state colleges making up the system. After veri- 
fication by each college, following rather rigid instructions, the data is 
presented in printout form where readers may compare unit costs of similarly 
titled departments at different institutions without any explanations to account 
for differences. This includes data for the two rather specialized colleges of 
the Massachusetts ^Maritime Academy and the Massachusetts College of Art. All 
of us who work with statistics know how many figures are taken literally by 
those sending them. 

The first table summarizes the total maintenance budget of Worcester State 
College for all college disciplines and departments for fiscal year 1978. 
Salaries of chairpersons at Worcester State are prorated as spending one-quarter 
of their time in administrative duties and three-quarters in teaching. There- 
fore 3.46% of the total salary budget of the college supports the administrative 
activities of the 26 department chairpersons. Then each rank is listed along 
with the total dollar cost and percent of the total salary cost. Following this 
is a listing of the support staff such as lab instructors, lab technicians and 
secretaries. Finally there is a listing of expenses classified under supplies, 



equipment, travel, repairs, telephone and postage, fuel and other. This then 
accounts for all costs of the maintenance budget for fiscal 1978. It displays 
the total student credit hours for the college, 89,299; the unit cost, $65.72; 
the FTE faculty, 188; and the student credit hours per FTE faculty, 474.99. 
Total student credit hours are developed by multiplying the number of students 
in each individual course by the number of credit hours represented by the 
course, summarizing for each department, and then for the college as a whole. 
The unit cost is obtained by dividing the total maintenance budget, $5,869,099, 
by the total student credit hours, 89,299, yielding $65.72, a figure of rather 
suspect value. The student credit hours per FTE faculty is obtained by dividing 
the total student credit hours, 89,299, by the FTE faculty, 188, yielding 
474. 99. 

Another breakout of data is shown in the second table, the A]] Non-In- 
structional Departments listing, which gives salary rates, costs and percent 
of organizational budget for areas of the college uot directly involved in 
instruction. This accounts for 45.04% of the fiscal 1978 budget. Included are 
administrators and most non-professionals except those few involved directly in 
instruction. 

The next table. All Academic Disciplines, shows the breakout of all the 
academic discipines with faculty, staff and expenses related directly to in- ■ 
struction pulled out. This accounts for the remaining 55% of the total organiza- 
tional budget. The unit cost shown is $36.13, a figure developed from the totals 
of all 26 departments so that this unit cost has a logical relationship to the 
departmental unit costs, unlike the $65.72 unit cost shown in the first table. 
Departments with a unit cost less than $36.13 will be seen as costing less than 
the college average, while departments with unit costs above this figure will be 
seen as being more expensive. This suggest possible conflicts between departments 
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sinre there is no attempt to explain any differences in unit costs. Those 
departments costing more than the average will be put on the defensive in trying 
to justify why their departments cost more. 

Other breakouts of data supplied by the Central Office include the costs 
of running the plant as shown on the next table. All of the college's fuel 
account is charged to Plant plus all the monies in other line items that cannot 
be charged to specific academic purposes. Any repairs to the college as a 
whole, such as roofing repairs, are charged here. If the repairs can be charged 
to a specific department, they are. Salary expenses shown cover two profes- 
sionals, the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds and the Director of Plan- 
ing and Development, one secretary, and 33 non-professionals including custodial, 
maintenance and skilled craft workers. The Plant breakout accounts for 16.25% 
of the total organizational budget. 

The Learning Resources Center, shown in the next table, is also broken 
out separately, accounting for 7.92% of the total budget with 33 employees and 
all expenses that relate to the library and media categories but that are not 
related to the Media department specifically. The professionals shown are 
primarily librarians who are classified with the faculty by terms of the union 
contract but who are carried under Library for cost purposes by definition of 
the Central Office. 

The computer costs, only 0.91% of the total budget, are broken out in the 
next table. We are serviced by a central computer in Boston with one professional 
and two clerical workers on campus along with associated costs, primarily soft- 
ware and telephone costs. We are required to use the state computer and rapid 
personnel changes at the center and at the college, plus the purchase of a 
second computer of a different type, requiring cross-over programs to be developed 
have created difficulties not yet fully resolved. 

Student Services account for 6.94% of the regular maintenance budget. Fees 
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such as Student Activity, Athletic, or Campus Center, are not included in 
this format since they are not part of the regular maintenance budget. Their 
omission is another example of a weakness in the present costing system since 
over $300,000 is involved in just these three trust funds at Worcester State. 
Each college has its own fees differing in amount and number and, of course, 
differing in income depending upon the size of the student body. The table 
shows 24-1/3 regular employees while our several trust fund employees are not 
shown. Note that expenses are relatively low since most such expenses are 
covered by the various fees and related trust funds. 

Next, the administration of the college is broken out into two major 
classifications. Academic and General. Academic Administration accounts for 
4.76% of the total budget with 12 employees and $27,991 expenses while General 
Administration costs 8.23% of the total budget with 25-1/2 staff working and 
$37,053 worth of expenses. 

As a sample of the 26 departmental budgets, the biology department is 
shown on the final table. This department, with 11 faculty members working 
full-time, accounts for 3.95% of the total organizational budget of the 
college. This department also accounts for 6.14% of the total student credit 
hours and has a unit cost of $41.21 making it 14% more expensive than the 
average unit cost of $36.13 for the college as a whole. The biology department 
has a student-faculty ration of 16:1, the same as the ratio the college as a 
whole is funded for. Student-faculty ratios are developed by dividing the 
student credit hours per FTE faculty, in this case 498.36, by 30, the average 
student semester hour load for a year. There is one professional lab instructor 
attached to. the department, one non-professional technician, and one-quarter 
secretary . 

At the time this paper was written, we had not yet received the figures 
from Central Office relative to all ten state colleges but during the preceding 
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three fiscal years the Worcester State biology department has cost more than 
its namesakes in the system by 17% in fiscal 1975, 7% in fiscal 1976, and 11% 
in fiscal 1977. 

We have assigned six and a half secretaries to the various departments. 
Each secretary is assigned four departments with one secretary assigned only 
two. The departments assigned may or may not use tnt secretary, that is their 
option. Faculty use of secretaries in cl3rical pools is highly erratic so no 
attempt has been made to have the secretaries keep logs as to how much time 
is spent working for specific departments. As a result, we arbitrarily assign 
one-quarter of an average secretary's salary to each department. Some depart- 
ments undoubtedly use their secretary for more than their allotted one-quarter 
time while others do not use their secretaries for the full amount of time, if 
at all. Faculty use is rather periodic with high points near the end of the 
semesters and low points in summers and vacations. Whenever the secretaries 
are not doing faculty work they revert to administrative jobs since those are 
unending . 

We have also found it impractical to attempt to maintain a log on telephone 
usage by departments. Our switchboard is overloaded with incoming and outgoing 
calls as is and it would require hiring a third telephone operator to serve as 
a monitor to log department calls. We are having considerable difficulty in 
keeping records of long-distance calls at the present time. This is a manage- 
ment problem that cannot be resolved at present considering our fiscal situation. 
Therefore telephone costs are prorated on a formula basis depending upon the 
size of the department with a base amount for all departments plus an additional 
amount based on faculty numbers and enrolled students. Likewise, postage is 
prorated since we cannot afford to log out individual pieces of mail and our 
mail clerk is a janitor serving as mail clerk since we have no such position 
in our table of organization. 
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Supplies are prorated in a similar manner while equipment can be more 
specifically assigned since equipment orders tend to be specific to a 
particular department. Travel is prorated by a formula too, but this can be 
recovered reasonably accurately from our records given the available clerk 
with time to recover the information. 

Such information is interesting but it poses a threat if used as it stands 
with no explanations. If the Legislature were to see figures of this sort, they 
m.ight very well compare the unit cost of a specific department at Worcester 
State with its titular counterparts at the other state colleges. If the 
biology department at Worcester has a unit cost of $41.21 while other state 
college biology departments were all at or below unit costs of $34.37, there 
might be a move to phase out Worcester's biology department, even though it 
might be the best quality department in the system. 

In the real world, Worcester's biology department might represent a well 
established department with primarily full professors with many yearns experience 
while other biology departments with lower unit costs might represent depart- 
ments consisting of instructors and assistant professors recently hired and as 
yet unproven. In either case, there is no quality factor evident as to which 
department may be doing a superior job nor of what that job should be. Is 
teaching the main goal of the department, or is research the chief component? 
Is a balance between the two sought, and what is the relationship of the depart- 
ment to community involvement? Another problem ignored by the methodology 
adopted in gathering the data the printouts are based on, is the differences 
between semesters. Many departments have considerable difference in their 
activities between semesters but the data used is for fall semester and then 
simply doubled with no weighting allowed. 

Nowhere is there any attempt in the printout to explain the methods used 
in developing the figures. Most of the courses in our physical education 
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2. Why are they attending your institution? If your institution 
participates in the Cooperative Institutional Research Program 
(CIRP) or the Admissions Testing Program (ATP) , you should al- 
ready have available a comprehensive profile of the intentions, 
attitudes, and opinions of you^ students. You can also survey 
your students with an in-house questionnaire. The appendix^ 
includes samples of questionnaires that we have developed and 
found useful. 

3. Who persists and why? At Stockton, ve are using a "Survey of 
Student Goals and Satisfaction^' (see the appendix) to investi- 
gate this. We first administer the questionnaires, then find 
out later who leaves and stays, comparing the two groups for 
differences . 

^. How and where are students presently recruited? Why are emy 
groups or locations left out? Carefully examine the patterns 
of recent recruitment activities and relate them to enrollment. 

5. What programs are offered by your college? What are its curri- 
cular strengths and weaknesses? Confer with deans and academic 
officers about programs that are used as "magnets." 

6. V/hat is the quality of the faculty, staff, and facilities? Use 
accrediting reports, self-studies, and, where possible, summaries 
of student evaluations of teachers. 

7. What is the collegers image? Is it correct? If impressions are 
that the image is miscommunicated , what has caused it? How can 
it be changed? 



Copies of the appendix may be obtained by writing to*Linda A. Michaels, Office 
of Institutional Studies, Stockton State College, Pomona, New Jersey 082^+0. 
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F\irther information on the marketability of your institution can be ob- 
tained by investigating vhy some potential students don't attend it. One way 
to do this is by conducting a survey of individuals who have requested infor- 
mation about the college but have not pursued the matter further. Find out: 

1. Academic interests. What subjects would they like to take? 
What fields would they like to major in? 

2. Educational goals. Do they want to take a few courses or 
finish a degree or certificate? 

3. Opinions of your institution. What do they perceive its image 
to be? Would they consider attending? Why or why not? 

I4. Time preferences. When would they like to take courses? Are 
they limited to evenings or Saturdays? Are there courses 
available at those times? 
5. Factual information. What are their ages, occupations, sex, etc.? 
Conclude rese.arch on your institution's internal characteristics by sketch- 
ing anticipated changes at the institution that may affect its goals or market- 
ing capabilities. Consider possible changes in its philosophy, budget, or 
administration. A state or county/community college must also consider 
possible changes in government policies or practices which may affect it. 

External Factors . The area that surrounds the college and the types 
of people, businesses and life-styles in it will affect the types of enrollment 
that you can expect. Assess the current situation in your area through some 
directed research. A variety of information provides the best profile: 

1. What are the area's populations, personal and family incomes, 
occupations and educational levels? Some census and demographic 
reports you can check are listed in the appendix. 

2. How does the collegers geographic location restrict or enhance 
enrollment, especially for commuters? 

3. What are the programs, facilities, and students of competing 



institutions like? How do these institutions compare in terms 
of price? The appendix includes a model for the types of infor- 
mation that might be collected. You can also get information 
on competing institutions from the ATP Round 1 report. 
What support is available to the college from local business 
and government? Is the community proud of the college? A 
survey of local employers could be taken. 
After the current situation has been described, sketch anticipated changes 
in your service area, using the resources listed in the appendix to give you 
ideas. Begin by outlining the economic prospects of the area. Will there be a 
grovth, decline, or other change in local industry patterns? Then consider the 
impact of these changes on factors such as area popialation, incomes, occupations, 
and educational goals. Finally^ consider the impact of these changes on higher 
education in general and your institution in particular. A shift in occupational 
demand, for exajnple, could bring about demands for training to qualify for new 
positions. An increase in disposable income could bring demands for continuing 
education or other personal development courses. 

rraving Conclusions from your Research 

As noted earlier, potential students at your institution can no longer be 
classified as either "traditional" or "non-traditional" and can no longer be 
reached through corresponding marketing strategies. Potential students now fall 
into many overlapping categories. A first step in synthesizing your reseeircb 
might therefore be to try defining a few categories of potential users. Some 
suggestions : 

1. Traditional students 

2. People seeking personal development 

a. Housevives 

b. Retirees 



c , 



others 



3. 



People 



t^eking training for a nev, better career 



a. 



Housewives 



Older people nearing retirement in their present 



position 

c. Younger people caught in dead-end jobs 
k. People seeking to advance themselves in their present field 
Once you have developed such a list, reviev it critically. Your institution 
will have little I'ealistic hope of attracting ^iome groups of potential students, 
either because they exist in too small a quantity in your service area, because 
your competition has already captured idTm, or because your institution's 
philosophy and goals do not permit reaching them. There may also be a few 
groups that you seem to be reaching very effectively right now. 

The remaining groups are those that your institution could possibly attract 
in larger numbers than it is doing now. Your research findings should be the 
basis of recommendations for changes that would better attract and serve these 
potential students. Such recommendations could include; 

1. More aggressive marketing j including better penetration of the 
service area and development of a more comprehensive marketing 
plan than the competition. 

2. Public relations efforts to enhance the institution's image. 

3. Changes in programs and/or services to better meet the needs of 
potential students , 

k. Modification of the price structure^ 

Finally, as you make recommendations for marketing procedures and tactics, 
keep in mind the changes you have forecast, both for your institution and for the 
area. Is your institution geared to deal with those changes? Your recommenda- 
tions should reflect anticipated needs as well as current ones. 



WHY THEY DIDN'T APPLY 

Michael E. Baker 
Amirtham Meganathan 
Carnegie-Mellon University 



In tiro duct: ion 

Every year tihousands of college bound high school seniors atitiempt: t:o make 
inquiries of several colleges, apply tio ins tiitiut: ions of tiheir choice, gain 
admission t:o some and finally decide t:o at:t:end one. CMU records more tihan 
25,000 inquiries every year and about: 4,000 of tihe inquirers apply. Questiions 
always arise about: t:he non-applicant:s as t:o ''Why tihey didn't: apply," whet:her 
they differed from the applicints significantly in their academic performances, 
where they attended school and why they chose another school over CMU, In 
order to get answers to these questions, two studies were conducted by CMU in 
1976 and in 1978. The findings and conclusions of these studies follow. 
C^^U Admissions Profile 

CMU admits 60% of its applicants and enrolls 46% of its admittees. The 
following table compares three years in inquiries, applications, admissions 
and enrollment. 

Inquiries Applicants Admitted Enrolled 

1976 21,647 4,296 2,526 1,250 

1977 27,168 4,930 2,646 1,138 

1978 26,088 3,802 2,434 1,172 

Inquiries have increased by more than 4,000 in 2 years; but the number of 
applications went down and this was one of the reasons for the second study of 
non"-applications . In 1976, 50% of the admitted students enrolled* in 1977 , 
43%; and in 1978, 487 enrolled. 
Methodology 

In both studies, samples were drawn from all University non-applicants and 
a questionnaire was mailed to everybody in the sample. Questions were designed 
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to explore the reasons that influenced the inquirer's decision not to apply. In 
the first part of the questionnaire, students were asked to state their college 
preference and academic field of interest. Other questions explored whether their 
performance in high school or on the SATs, their sources of information or their 
perception of CMU could have discouraged them from applying. Also, in 1978 there 
was interest in finding out if the cost estimated by College Scholarship Service 
was a major factor of influence. Finally, the inquirer was asked to compare CMU 
and the school he/she planned to attend on various factors in order to evaluate 
his/her perceptions of the two schools* 
Selec ted R esults 

In 1976, the sample was selected by random sampling. Samples were selected 
from 8 regions across the United States. Sampling for 1978 study was based on 
the responses from 1976 Non-Applicant Study, Samples comprised about 20% of the 
inquiries both in 1976 and in 1978, The 15% response rate in 1978 was lower than 
the 21% achieved in the 1976 study. The lower response rate in the second study 
may partially be the result of a greater number of inquirers with low "interest in 
CMU who would be unlikely to respond to a survey, 92% of the respondents were 
planning on entering college during respective school years. The study results 
were based on 780 responses in 1976 and 791 in 1978. 

One of the subjects of interest was in finding where the non-applicants went 

to college. With respect to this, the following two questions were asked both in 

1976 and 1978 studies. 

"VHiore are you planning t:o attend college next fall?" 
"List all the schools to which you applied," 

Every year CMU conducts "The Competition Study," a study of enrollment of its 

admitted students, to identify its position among the competitors and also to 

find out the reasons why CMU or the other school is preferred. The popular 

schools among CMU's applicants from the results of the Competition Study were also 
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found to be popular among non-applicants. Listed on the next page are the 15 .most 
popular schools in 1978 with their ranks in 1976 compared to the top competitors 
of CMU. 

Many of the non-applicants are applying to and attending high quality schools. 
Colleges applied to were looked at by region, and the data showed the 
following : 

Applied to colleges 



Regions 


within reg 


Pennsylvania 


72% 


Ohio 


58 


New York 


51 


New Jersey 


18 


North Central 


30 


New England 


65 


South 


63 


West & Midwest 


75 
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Large percentage of students preferred to apply to colleges within their re- 
gions, except New Jersey and North Central states. 61% of the non-applicants 
from New Jersey and 43% from North Central states were applying to colleges in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Southern states. 

The non-applicants were asked the number of colleges they requested informa- 
tion from. 

1973 1976 
1 - ^ 24% 21% 

6 - 10 29 30 

11 - 15 22 22 

16 or more 24 26 

no response 1 i 

For the non-applicants, number of colleges applied to varied from that of 
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POPULAR SCHOOLS A>ONG NON-APPLICAOTS AND APPLICAOTS 



Non -Applicants - Applicants 

Schools with Schools with 



I .J 



Schools Planning 
to Attend 


Rank 


in 


Schools 
Applied to 


Rank 
^78 


in 
'76 


Largest No, of 
Joint Applications 


Largest No. o:^ 
Joint Admits 


U o£ Virginia 


± 




Pnmpl 1 

vj\J 1 i 1^ A. A. 


1 


2 


Pnmpl 1 

VjW 1 i X X 


Ppnn ^t"pt"p 


MIT 


7 


•J 


Pri nrptTiTi 


2 


7 


PpTTn ^'fp'fp 

rciUl OLdLC 


RPT 


V n T" t" Vi wp Q 1* p Tn 




A 


MTT 
I'll i 


•J 


ft 
U 


PPT 


u. Ox riLLbUUx^Il 


Penn State 


4 
*+ 


I 


Nnrthwpst"pm 


4 


Q 


MTT 


\j\J X J 1^ X X 


Cornel 1 


•J 




1 IdX V CLl ^ 


Q 

tj 




U. U-L. I^ClUld* 


QvTP PI P 


II nf Ppnn;? 


u 


0 


RPT 


ft 
u 


/I 


II n-F P-ittchni^ah 




Yale 


7 




YpI p 


7 


fi 
O 


Pt"i n /^"t" on 
1 i IJ 1^ LUJ 1 




V I X 


Q 
0 


1 7 
1 J 


n n PpTTn p 






^Y'TP PI IQP 


II o -P PoTTn P 

U» VjX i ClLlid* 


Georpi a Tech 


Q 


0 
0 


11 n "F Vi r P i n i 


9 


•J 


T pIi 1 crli 


H n'F PnpVipc:l*pT* 


I J of Ml rhi pan 


1 n 












DUo LUJ 1 


Indiana U. of Pa. 


11 


13 


Penn State 


11 


1 


Boston U. 


MIT 


Princeton 


12 




Tufts 


12 




U» of Rochester 


Georgia Tech 


IJ. of Pittsburgh 


13 


2 


Duke 


13 


12 


U. of Virginia 


SUNY-Buffalo 


Washington U. 


14 




Syracuse 


14 




Yale 


Washington 


U. of Connecticut 


15 




Brown 


15 


12 


Brown 


Northwestern 


Georgetown U. 


16 















Based on 19':'3-1977 Conpetition Studies 



CMU'.s applicants. In 1976, non-applicants applied to 3.0 colleges on an average, 
while in 1978 they applied to 3.4 colleges. In the "Competition Study" the 
applicants had applied to 4.2 colleges in 1976 and 4.4 colleges in 1977. Non- 
applicants are being more selective about the number of colleges they are apply- 
ing to. ' 

Further, it is of interest to compare the profiles of the non-applicants and 
applicants. Both in 1976 and 1978 studies they were asked to state their high 
srliool ranks and SAT scores. 

Responses from high school ranks are given below: 

1978 



Top 10% 
Top 25 
Top 33 
Top 50 
Lower 50 
No response 



67% 
20 

6 

4 



Top 10% 
Top 20 

Top 50 
Lower 50 
No response 



1976 
64% 
23 

9 

1 



The fact that more than 60% of the inquiries were at the top 10% of the 
^r.iduating class in high school is at least partially the result of CMU using 
high school rank as a selector for its college board search of potential 
app 1 ii .in ts . 

['he SAT scores for applicants and non-applicants are compared in the 
tol hawing table: 
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Verbal SAT Scores 



Admittees who Enrolled at 





Non-applicants 


enrolled 


elsewhere 


CMTJ 






1976 


1978 


1976 


1978 


1976 


1978 


200-450 


4% 


6% 


9% 


10% 


9% 


10% 


451-550 


27 


24 


32 


35 


32 


35 


551-650 


42 


40 


42 


38 


42 


38 


651-800 


20 


21 


16 


17 


16 


17 


no response 


6 


5 










Math SAT Scores 
















Non-i 


applicants 


Admittees who 
enrolled elsewhere 


Enrolled at 
CMU 




1976 


1978 


1976 


1978 


1976 


1978 


200-450 


3% 


4% 


4% 


3% 


4% 


3% 


451-600 


35 


28 


26 


30 


26 


30 


601-700 


35 


38 


41 


41 


41 


41 


701-800 


20 


25 


29 


26 


29 


26 


no response 


6 


5 











The SAT scores of non-applicants are similar to that of CMU admittees 
who enroll elsewhere. 

According to the self reported ranks and scores j more than 60% of the non- 
applicants have excellent high school records and SAT scores. 

One of the interests concerning non-applicants is the availability of 
their chosen field of study as an undergraduate major at CMU. Two questions 
were asked to check both the actual availability and the perceived availability 

"What academic field do you plan to study?" 

"As far as you know^ does CMU offer a similar program in the area you 
will be studying?" 

1 u y 
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The first question was asked in both 1976 and 1978, the second only in 
1978. (In 1976 a true/false question was asked, "CMU does not offer the kind 
of academic program I am seeking/') Seventeen percent of the non-applicants 
were interested in one of six popular fields of study not offered as a major 
at CMU. An interesting finding came from reviewing the results of the second 
question, above, for only those students who were planning on studying a 
field available as a CMU major. 

Does CMU offer a similar program? %_ 
Yes 75 
No 6 
Don't know 18 
No response 1 
These responses show that almost one-quarter of this group either did not 
know or did not think that their field was available at CMU. 

Another question of interest is how people who requested application 
materials learned about the University, The following question was asked in 
both 1976 and 1978. 

"How did you learn about CMU?" 
Non-app 1 icnn ts were given a list of sources of information to check. Follow- 
ing are the responses to this question. 



Sources 


1978 


1975 


College Board Search 


50% 


51% 


Friends 


26 


37 


College Handbook 


22 


33 


Relat ives 


16 


20 


Admissions Office "programs" 


15 


17 


High school Counselor 


13 


21 


Media 


11 


12 


High School Teacher 


6 


10 



CMU uses a College Board Search to identify potential applicants. 
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Also of interest is whether non-applicants had ever visited the CMU 
campus. The following question was asked in 1978 with the response listed. 
"Did you visit the CMU campus before deciding not to apply?" 

Yes 10% 

No 89% 

No response 1% 

From this question and the one previously cited about sources of information 
it can be seen that CMU has contact with a majority of potential applicants 
through written media rather than personal contact. 

As the Admissions Office has worked to increase the number of applicants 
to the University, there has been some anecdotal feedback especially from high 
school guidance counselors that CMU is harder to be admitted to. The follow- 
ing question was asked in 1978 with the response shown. 

"It is harder to gain admission to CMU now than it was several years ago." 
\gree 37% 
Disagree 31% 
No response 32% 
Although over a third of non-applicants felt it is harder to gain admission, 
only 12% reported that this had some influence on their decision not to apply 
and 4% said that it had a strong influence on their decision. 

In 1978 for the first time, the College Scholarship Service (CSS) sent a 
Report to Filer for those filing Financial Aid Forms with the CSS. The 
Report to Filer estimated a family contribution for prospective college 
students based on some of the information supplied on the Financial Aid Form. 
Slightly over half of CMU non-applicants had filed a Financial Aid Form. 
Almost two-thirds of those filing, filed forms in January or February of 1978. 
Over 40 percent of the non-applicants, or about 80 percent of those filing 
forms, reported receiving a Report to Filer from the College Scholarship 
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Service. 10 percent of the non-applicants, or about one-fourth of those 
receiving the Report to Filer, reported that the estimated family contribution 
amount on the Report to Filer discouraged them from applying to CMU. This 
last response was especially useful as it estimated the impact of the Report 
to Filer on CMU ' s application decline in 1978» 

It should be mentioned that the CKU 1978 Non-applicant Study offered one 
opportunity which was not used to get information on a policy question. In 
1978, applicants were required to complete an essay as part of the application. 
This was a new requirement. Since the non-applicant study was mailed, a 
decision was made to drop the essay from the application. In retrospect, it 
would have been useful to ask non^-applicants if the essay had discouraged 
them from applying. 
Summary 

Surveys sent to a sample of non-applicants i'l 1976 and 1978 have pro- 
vided useful information about important policy questions. In general, the 
results have shown a competitive position with other major institutions. The 
results also show that there are a variety of reasons for students not apply- 
ing to CMU. The main reasons cited by students were distance from home, cost 
of CMU and a dislike of Pittsburgh. It will therefore require a variety of 
programs or policy changes to increase the University's ratio of applicants 
from those who request application materials. 

The University is already taking steps to use some of the information 
provided by the surveys. Interested prospective students can receive an 
estimate of their "net cost" from CMU before they apply. And an experiment 
has been set up to compare admissions results in areas where high schools are 
visited by CMI' with similar areas where no visits occur. 
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PHNN STATE/ S COlfPnTlTION : 
WHAT TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS AND WHY STUDENTS CHOOSE THEM 

Ruth C. Hollinger 
The Pennsylvania State University 



I ntroduction 

Obj ec t Ive s , This paper explores differences between prospects who send 
only SAT scores to Penn State, applicants and students who enroll. The objectives 
of this market research are a) to identify Penn State's competition and 
b) to learn which factors students who consider Penn State regard as most 
Important in choosing one institution instead of another. 

Population . The total prospect pool for the 1977 admissions year 
included 52,038 students who sent Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores or 
applications to Penn State. The population for this study included those 
18,531 students for whom the University's computerized files contained 
addresses, SAT scores, and Student Descriptive Questionnaires (SDQ) . 
Re s e arc h_ D esign 

Three subpopulations . An earlier Penn State study (Gilmour 1977) 
analyzed the American Council of Education freshman survey and found clear 
distinctions between University Park and Commonwealth Campus students in 
their desire to live in dormitories or at home. On the basis of that 
research, prospects were assigned to subpopulations according to the 
following scheme: (I) applicants to University Park and prospects aspiring 
to at least a baccalaureate degree and intending to live in dorms, 
(2) applicants to any Commonwealth Campus and prospects heading for at 
least a baccalaureate degree and preferring to live at home and (3) prospects 
and applicants aiming for a terminal associate degree. 

St ratifi ca tion . Another pliase of Gilmour's (1977) earlier research 
supported a theoretical model of how students decide which institution to 
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attend. After students decide to attend college, the Kotler (1976) college 
choice paradigm suggests that they proceed through stages of fact gathering 
and application submission before finally deciding among the institutions that 
accept them. The University receives indicators of these levels of interest 
in the form of test score reports, applications, acceptances and enrollments. 
In order to find out whether the University might take any actions that would 
increase the numbers of students indicating greater interest, equal-sized 
samples were chosen from successive levels of interest for each of the three 
subpopulations described above. The first indicator of interest is test score 
submission and the second is completing an application. Then: 

1. Admission could be denied, 

2. Admission could be offered to the University, but not at the main 
campus. The student would either accept or decline referral to another 
location. 

3. The offer of admission could be declined. 

4. The offer of admission could be accepted. 

Segmentation . Table 1 shows the distribution of the prospect pool and 
the survey sample into segments based on subpopulations and levels of interest. 
Segment 6, composed of 32 students who were denied admission to associate degree 
programs, was excluded from the study because of its small size. 

Little is known about institutional selection by noncraditional students. 
Segment 15-16 was formed of freshmen past age 20 to explore their perspective 
on choosing a college. 

Questionnaire Administra tion. The questionnaires were mailed to arrive 
during Christmas break, followed with a postcard a week later, and checked on 
by phone a month later. Eliminating undeliverable and uncodable responses pro- 
duced an overall response rate of 56 percent, Table 1 shows response 
distribution by segment . 
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Table 1 

Questionnaire Segment Samples 



Segment 



Sample 

Subpopulation % N 



Returned 
% N 



1 




Sent SAT - dorm 


5496 


2.5 


136 


48 


65 


2 


- 


Sent SAT - at home 


1585 


8.4 


133 


44 


58 


3 


- 


Sent SAT - associate 


224 


58,9 


132 


39 


52 


4 


- 


Applied UP - not accepted 


315 


45.1 


142 


37 


52 


5 




Applied CWC - not accepted 


181 


82.9 


150 


40 


60 


7 




Accepted at UP - declined 


3231 


4.1 


134 


57 


77 


8 




Accepted at CWC - declined 


1759 


7.7 


136 


58 


79 


9 




Accepted Assoc. - declined 


76 


98.7 


75 


53 


40 


10 




Referred CWC - declined 


1496 


8.9 


133 


50 


67 


11 




Referred CWC - accepted 


829 


15.9 


132 


67 


89 


12 




Enrolled at UP 


1709 


7.4 


126 


81 


102 


13 




Enrolled, bacc. , CWC 


1249 


10.8 


135 


67 


90 


14 




Enrolled, assoc., CWC 


164 


81.1 


133 


77 


102 


15- 


-16 - Enrolled past age 20 


217 


99.1 


215 


61 


132 


17 




Non-Pennsylvanians 


6665* 


2.5 


168 


55 


93 






TOTAL 


18,531 


11.2 


2080 


56 


1158 



*Because these are distributed throughout the other segments, this number 
is excluded from the total in this column. 
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To obtain as much marketing information as possible from the sample, the 
questionnaires were coded so that files could be merged to provide rather 
extensive demographic, academic and attitudinal measures for each respondent. 
Whenever possible, analyses were so conducted that conclusions could be drawn 
from data generally available to the Admissions Office. 

Respondents completed a five section marketing questionnaire. Students 
first provided objective variables including socioeconomic background and 
distance to college. Then they ranked the colleges they had considered. 
Third, they evaluated the effects of people and information on their decision. 
Fourth, they rated the colleges they had considered on eighteen variables. 
Finally, they described the institutions and selection process in their own 
words . 

All useable responses are included in reporting the survey , but because 
some questionnaires were incomplete, differences in totals occur from one 
table to another. When comparing final college choice with nonques tionnaire 
variables, che 246 school choices obtained during follow-*up telephone calls 
are also included. 

Institu tional Ghoice 

Cate ' -ories . From American University in Paris to the University of 
Washington, from Ivy Art Institute to Harvard University, everybody competes 
with Penn State. When each institution considered by a student was coded, the 
list included more than 450 schools. The method of sample selection leads 
naturally to a preponderance of responses from students enrolled at Penn 
State (50.9 percent). Only four universities Pitt, Temple, Drexel and 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania - were the institution of choice of as many 
as one to two percent of the survey respondents. 

To organize this chaos, schools were grouped according to control and 



location. Institutions were classified as outside Pennsylvania, private or 
public; within Pennsylvania, private, state owned or state related; two year; 
or miscellaneous. Table 2 shows how many students from each segment chose 
to enroll in each type of institution. 

By segment . Pennsylvania's private institutions attract many of the 
segment 2 students who want to live at home and the segment 5 students rejected 
by a Commonwealth Campus. Almost a third of the students who decline Penn 
State's offer of admission go to private institutions in Pennsylvania. Most of 
the students in segments 1, 7 and 10 who choose out of state institutions live 
outside Pennsylvania. Other public institutions in Pennsylvania enroll many of 
those declining Penn State's offer. Two-fifths of the associate degree 
prospects not attending Penn State choose to enroll at two-year colleges. 

The survey surprised us by revealing that one-quarter of those students 
whose applications were rejected by Penn State still came here. The number 
includes both these whose admissions status was changed after we extracted the 
data and those who entered with provisional status. Provisional admission 
provides access to all high school graduates by offering regular admission to 
anyone who completes 18 credits with at least a C average. 

By migration . In order to explore the college choice of those students 
interested in Penn State but living outside Pennsylvania, the location of the 
college in which they enrolled was compared with their home state, New Jersey, 
the best external supplier of Penn State prospects, sent 55 of its 79 Penn 
State prospects out of state. More than half the prospects from New England 
attended colleges not in their home states. Of the 56 New York prospects, 32 
left the state to attend college. Ohio sent just over half and Delaware, 
Maryland and West Virginia just under half their Penn State prospects to out 
of state institutions. States not adjacent to Pennsylvania sent a very large 
proportion of their Penn State prospects to out of state institutions. Although 
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Table 2 

Types of Successful Competitors 
For Students Showing Successive Levels of Interest in Penn State 



Percent of Segment E n^o 1 1 i n£^ 



Segment 


Non— Pa . 
Private 


Non-Pa • 
Public 


Fa. 

Private 


Pa. 

Owned 


Pa. 

Related 


Two 
Year 


Penn 
State 


Total 
Number 


1 


University Park prospects 


22 


26 


18 


12 


6 


8 


8 


73 


2 


CWC prospects 


1 


11 


42 


10 


22 


12 


3 


74 


3 


Associate prospects 


0 


8 


19 


4 


2 


60 


0 


52 


4 


University Park rejects 


12 


15 


16 


20 


8 


15 


12 


73 


5 


CWC rejects 


5 


3 


31 


7 


7 


12 


36 


75 


1 7 


Admits at UP-declined 


21 


23 


25 


17 


7 




5 


84 


o 

? 8 


Admits at CWC -declined 


12 


16 


31 


13 


15 


7 


6 


85 


9 


Associate admits-declined 


6 


6 


22 


22 


3 


19 


16 


32 


10 


Referral rejects 


27 


43 


15 


8 


4 


2 


0 


86 


11 


Referral accepts 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


98 


93 


12 


University Park enrollees 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


99 


118 


13 


CWC enrollees 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


94 


92 


14 


Associate enrollees 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


98 


103 


15-16 


Enrollees past age 20 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


99 


160 



JLi_ti — 

Column totals are not provided since any realistic measure of competitive strength must be based on proportional 

representation of the total prospect pool. 



the numbers were small, A6 of the 71 potential applicants from nonadjacent 
states actually attended institutions outside their home states, suggesting 
that these students are serious in their quest to attend college far from home 
and might be good prospects for special recruitment efforts. Of 239 potential 
applicants from outside Pennsylvania, 21 percent actually attended Penn State. 
The quality of out of state prospeccs was high; 95 percent were academically 
qualified for admission. 

Only eight percent of the Pennsylvania prospects for the University left 
Pennsylvania to attend school. They went to 28 other states, 14 percent to 
Ohio, 10 percent to New York, and nine percent each to New England and 
Virginia. Half attended college in states adjacent to Pennsylvania. Three- 
fifths of the Pennsylvania respondents staying in Pennsylvania attended The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

B y academic ability . Penn State uses a formula combining SAT scores and 
high school grade point average to predict probable academic performance 
during the freshman year. Grouping computed averages by level produces 10 
admissions categories, shown linked with final college choice in Table 3, Few 
top - category 1 - nt'jHpn'.s appear in Penn State's prospect pool. The small 
numbers in the lowest categories were mostly veterans or two year prospects. 
Although the actual cutoff point varies from year to year and program to 
program, students ranking below category 6 are generally not admitted to 
Penn State. 

Preference v ersus c hoice. The University predicts enrollments by project- 
ing yields. Fifty thousand vSAT scores yields 25,000 applications yield 18,000 
offers of admission yield 12,000 enrollment. The student, however, has a rather 
different perspective. He has a favorite institution, to which he has probably 
applied. He has also applied to one or several schools in case his favorite 
lioes not accept him. As various institutions admit or reject him and offer 
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Table 3 

Percent Choosing Various Types of Institutions by 
Academic Ranking Admissions Category 



Enrolled at High 2 3 4 5 6 7 Low 



Out-of-state 
Private 

Out-of-state 
Public 



7% 33% 21% 20% 10% 9% 0% 8% 101 

1 31 18 24 15 7 1 149 



Pennsylvania 3 29 15 22 14 9 2 6 163 

Private 

Pennsylvania ^ 22 20 16 18 4 I 74 

State Owned 

Pennsylvania ^ 25 19 28 10 10 4 4 57 

Supported 

Two-Year 0 10 12 12 29 16 8 13 83 

Penn State 1 20 19 20 18 12 3 8 562 

TOTAL 
NUMBER OF 

STUDENTS 21 275 219 234 200 132 34 74 1189 
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varying amounts of financial aid, the student considers all his options and 
makes a final college choice. 

Students may not apply to their favorite school if they are fairly certain 
they would not be admitted or if they feel certain they could not afford it, 
but 93 percent (f the 1,093 students responding to the questionnaire indicated 
that they had applied to their first choice school. Offers of admission were 
received by 876 of these, and 755 of the 1,021 who applied to their first 
clioice school actually enrolled there. To put it another way, almost three- 
fourths of the students attended the institution they applied to as their first 
choice. Nevertheless the reader should be -cautioned against predicting college 
choice since students ordered their preferences in retrospect. 

Well under 10 percent of the students went to third, fourth and fifth 
preferred institutions. 

By selectivity . Each institution was assigned a selectivity ranking 
according to Astin^s (1978) formula. Differences within each type of insti- 
tution were observed for the three selectivity groupings. Among private 
schools, the most selective were the most popular. For out of state privates, 
selectivity was a predictor of the proportion accepted among those applying. 
The most highly selective public institutions in other states accepted two- 
thirds of their applicants; those Jess selective accepted three-quarters, 
Among Pennsylvania private institutions, however, the correlation was consider- 
ably weaker, with all three selecti^''ity rankings accepting approximately 80 
percent of the applicants. Penn State's Admissions Office reports that 77 
percent of the total bac*calaureate degree applicants for Fall of 1977 were 
accepted . 

Dec i s ive Facto r s 

Over 1,000 students chose from a list of 18 descriptors the four factors 
they had considered most important while selecting a college. The students 
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were also asked to rate each school in their preference list according to a 
scale provided for each of the 18 factors r Over 700 students completed all 
90 ratings. 

The most important factor, listed by one-fifth of the students, was pro- 
grim quality. A very close second was the availability of a special program. 
Costs held third place among the most important decision factors, Distance 
from home and size each claimed top ranking by 10 percent of the students. 
Although secondarily important to many students, whether the University is 
urban or rural^ what its admission standards are, what the prospects are for 
financial aid or a job after graduation were considered the most important 
considerations by a small minority of students. 

By type of institution chosen . For Penn State students, program quality 
and the availability of a special program overwhelmed all other considerations 
by together claiming the top ranking of almost half the students, Costs or 
distance were ranked in first place by a third of the students, but were an 
important second factor for many more. 

If program quality, availability of a special program, and job or 
graduate school prospects are perceived measures of academic quality, if 
distance and costs are perceived measures of environmental quality, students 
choosing different types of institutions do weight their considerations 
differently. What we have called quality measures predominate in the thinking 
of students finally selecting private institutions or public institutions 
outside of Pennsylvania. Matriculants at Pennsylvania state colleges and 
two year institutions emphasize convenience. Environmental considerations are 
less decisive for all types of institutions. 

Conclu sions 

Now that the situation has been more clearly defined, policy considerations 
become necessary. Will the University devise specially targeted recruitment 



tactics for students of different abilities? How will we respond when the 
legislature demands that all the state-supported institutions stop competing 
for the same students? How wi] 1 the University maintain or improve the 
quality of its students as the size of the prospect pool diminishes? Will 
this institution compete with out-of-state institutions to increase the number 
of applications, or will it focus on Pennsylvanians and try to increase the 
ratio of students accepting an offer of admission? 

As the University begins to implement shifts in recruitment strategies, 
rcjsearch will be needed to evaluate the effectiveness of alternate tactics. 
What kinds of institutional intervention change the choice of that one student 
in four who does not attend her preferred school? How is the message of 
quality communicated early enough to attain favored status among more students? 
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SUMMARY OF: 

COMPETITION IN HIGHER EDUCATION: BOSTON COLLEGE RESEARCH FINDINGS 

Robert Lay and John Maguire 
Boston College 



It is now self-evident that the concerns of Admissions offices are congruent 
with those of everyone interested in the future of higher education. Most 
institutions must look forward to an uncertain future in which many schools will 
bt forced to close, while the survivors will likely face a period of retrenchment 
which will affect both the quality and composition of their student bodies. Many 
institutions will experien'^e profound changes in character and mission. 

Decision-makers who wish to guide their schools through this period of 
change successfully should do three things: 

1. Learn the lessons of marketing in Admission. Research should highlight 
what is attractive about the institution and help to devise an accurate 
but persuasive presentation. Research should suggest ways the office 
may more effectively deal with applicants. 

2. Extend these lessons to encompass research on how student expectations, 
perceptions and evaluations of the institution and its competitors re^ 
late to behaviors from before college choice to post-graduate education 
and careers. These behaviors would include: inquiry, application, 
matriculation, academic achievement, drop-out, stop-out, transfer, 
persistence to graduation, admission to professional or graduate schools, 
occupation, earnings, etc. 

3. Change the administrative structure to facilitate university^wide use 
of research information and specifically to coordinate enrollment 
management . 

Tht research reported here addresses one area (in //2 above) much in need of 
systematic stady: the conceptualization, measurement and policy implications 
of different notions of competition. We shall endeavor to study competition 
vis-a-vis the choice of process of applicants who have been accepted to Boston 
College. This decision is a critical juncture for the applicant and for the 
institution. Some choose to attend Boston College and others, although accepted, 
go elsewhere. The fact that they are attracted enough to apply makes it impor- 
tant to understand how their views of similar sets of schools differ. Since 
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these accepted applicants typically apply to four or five schools, direct 
attention can be given to measuring and unders tcinding in what sense BC does 
"compete" with other scho 's at the level of hard decision-making. 
Methods : The results presented here are based on 2542 questionnaires returned 
after the July 6, 1977 mailing to 5479 applicants accepted to the Class of 1981. 
Except for a slight overrepresentation of matriculants, which can be corrected, 
the sample has pro' ."^n to be free of major biases and items have shown high 
reliability. Those who have firmly declared their intention to come to BC by 
giving a deposit (matriculants) are asked their views of Boston College and of 
the school they would have attended if they hadn^t chosen BC, Non-matriculants 
are asked to contrast their views on Boston College with their attitudes toward 
the school they have chosen to attend. 

Two distinctly different modes of analysis will be employed, Although 
both rely on self-reports from the same sample, each analysis will be based on 
a separate and unique series of questions. It is hoped that some measure of 
convergent validity may thereby be obtained. First, the analysis of applica- 
tion overlap involves straightforward bivariate analysis of responses to 
objective (simple recall) questions* Accepted applicants were asked to list 
all of the schools to which they applied. For each school listed, they were to 
indicate whether they had been accepted or not. Second, the analysis of 
student perceptions uses multivariate techniques on attitudinal indicators. 
Respondents were asked to rate Boston College and another school (either their 
alternate choice or the school they plan to attend) on 28 attributes, The 
Likert, five-point scale ranged from, 1 = unsatisfactory to 5 = excellent, 
Competition as Measured by Aj)plication Overlap ; By dividing the number of 
common applications reported in the sample by the sampling rate (.4634), an 
estimate of the size of overlap for each competitor may be computed. Boston 
College's top competitor in this sense shared 906 applications. This is 
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around 17% of BC*s accepted applicant pool. Number 15 attracts about 5% and 
number 50 attracts about 2% (almost 100 applications). Keeping in mind that 
the typical BC applicant applies to four or five schools, one cannot easily 
identify the serious competitors. Many apply to some schools as "safety 
valves" in case of rejection from their preferred choices. 

How well does BC compete for common applicants? At the outset it should 
be emphasized that the goal of the institution should not necessarily be to 
^'win" more common applicants from competitors. Standards for admission vary, 
the cost may be too high to the institution, and it may just be unfair to 
students. 

Draw rates (see Table 1) may be computed for each competitor. These draw 
rates may be observed to covary positively with the acceptance rate of schools. 
The schools described in the first three columns of Table 1 accept almost every- 
one BC accepts and Boston College outdraws each over 2 to 1. The schools in 
the last three columns are more "selective" than BC and all but one easily out- 
draw Boston College. The six schools which fall in the middle three columns 
reject a good proportion of BC ' s common applicants and all but one slightly 
outdraw BC. On this basis, Boston College probably should be fitted in the 
lower range of the schools in the middle category. The six schools. Holy Cross, 
Tufts, Georgetown, UNH, Notre Dame and University of Vermont, can be usefully 
thought of as "targets" because they are similarly selective and are even with 
or slightly outdraw BC. The use of targets allows the policy-maker to establish 
reachable goals especially with regard to the "mix" of characteristics whir'i 
define an institution. 

Competition as Measured by Appli cant Ratings of College Attributes : Two cog- 
nitive processes may be identified and modeled using factor analysis and dis- 
criminant analysis respectively: 
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!• Image-making - the association of attributes into patterns of percep- 
tions about Boston College and other schools, 

2. Decision-making - the appraisal of particular distinguishing attri- 
butes when making the final college choice. 

The factor analysis, see Table 2, presents the regularities in the way matri- 
culants view Boston College. The central importance of the factor labeled 
Scholasticism is displayed in Figure 1. These results help to highlight those 
attributes which make BC unique and attractive and may be used in a marketing 
strategy. The discriminant analysis, see Table 3, isolates those attributes 
which best predict the final college decision. Interestingly, the same seven 
attributes of Boston College and of other schools were selected^ although in a 
different order. This pattern of push and pull is consistent with a synergetic 
view of competition. The Boston College planner who wishes to get the most 
efficient increase in yield would be well advised to give special considera- 
tion to these seven attributes. 

The results of these two analyses can be used to position Boston College 
relative to its competitors. Figure 2 shows which schools are viewed 
similarly (using the mean ratings of each school on the six attributes which 
load highest on each factor in Table 2). BC clusters closely with two target 
schools and with the school which shares the most common applications. In 
Figure 3 the mean ratings on the seven attributes identified in Table 3 were 
used to measure the similarity of competitors to BC in the decision-making 
process. Significantly, Boston College clusters with the same six schools 
tagged as targets in the analysis of application overlap and draw (and not 
with school #1, which BC easily outdraws). It is remarkable that two analyses 
from such divergent assumptions conjoi o neatly. This is strong evidence 
for convergent validity and gives us confidence in our identification of 
these six schools as appropriate targets for policy purposes, 
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Table 1 

Draw Rates of 15 Top Competitors for Applicants 
within Three Levels of Acceptance Rates 



Acceptance Rate^ 



High (70X+) Medium (30-70%) Low (0-30%) 

Draw Rate^ 

High Medium Low 











No. 






No. 






4 


99 


6, 


.38 


12 


61 


.67 


11 


27 


.18 


2 


97 


2, 


.27 


9 


58 


1.13 


7 


13 


.07 


14 


97 


2 


.33 


3 


53 


.53 


13 


10 


1.00 


1 


96 


2 


.20 


5 


44 


.28 








10 


89 


3, 


,44 


15 


42 


.30 








8 


87 


2 , 


.04 


6 


37 


.37 









No t e . The product moment correlation between Acceptance Rate and 
Draw Rate is .74 [l(i3) = 3.97, £ .001]. Predicted Draw 
Rate (.0393 x Acceptance Rate) - .8342. 
The percentage of applicants accepted to Boston College who applied and 
were accepted at the competitor school. 
^Draw rate * ( _a / _b ) .60. 

a_ = number who chose Boston College after having been accepted 

at Boston College and competitor school, 
b^ " number who chose competitor school after having been accepted 
there and at Boston College. 
• 60 constant which corrects for bias in sample towards those 

who chose to come to Boston College [ratio of non-deposits' 

Bampllng rate (.36) to deposits' sanpling rate (.60)]. 
'^Competitor number. 
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Table 2 

Factors Derived from Matriculant 's 
of 28 Attributes of Boston College 



Ratings 



Factor 1 - Scholasticism 



Factor 2 - Reputation 



College Faculty .56 

Specific Academic Programs .55 

Accelerated Programs/ 

Advanced Placement .54 
Variety of Courses .51 
Emphasis on Graduate Programs .50 
Research Reputation .47 
Teaching Reputation .46 
Religious Opportunities .43 
Coed Ratio .42 



General Reputation .71 
Teaching Reputation .67 
Reputation of Alumni .59 
Quality of Students .51 
College Faculty .44 
Parent ^ s Preference .44 
High School Counselor's 
Rating .43 



Factor 3 - Athletics 



Athletic Programs -.79 
Athletic Facilities -.72 
Social Activities -.42 



Factor 4 - Social/Spatial 
Rel at ions 



Coed Ratio .57 
Social Activities .48 
Location of Campus .47 
Attractive Campus .41 
Distance from Home .40 



Factor 5 - Cost 



Costs .74 
Financial Aid .40 



Factor 6 - Size/Quality 



Student /Faculty Ratio -.66 
Research Reputation -.52 
Accelerated Programs/ 

Advanced Placement -.48 
Size of School -.46 
Quality of Students -.43 
College Faculty -.42 
High School Counselor' s 

Rating -.41 



Note . Results from iterative principle factor analysis with oblique 
rotation (Delta • -1). Factors account for one elgen value or 
greater. Attributes which lloadi (from structure matrix) .4 or 
greater are listed. 
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Table 


3 






The Top 14 Predictors 


of College Decision 






Boston College 




Other School^ 


D 


• 


Financial Aid 


.28 


Specific Academic Programs 


-.24 




Parent's Preference 


.18 


Parent's Preference 


-.20 




Specific Academic Programs 


.17 


Location of Campus 


-.17 


# 


Size of School 


.14 


Financial Aid 


-.17 




Location of Campus 


.13 


Social Activities 


-.16 




Athletic Facilities 


.11 


Athletic Facilities 


-.13 


w 


Social Activities 


.11 


Size of School 


-.11 




Note. R = .74. 








• 


^Standardized Discriminant 


Function 


Coefficients. 







^Attributes of schools which non-matriculants say they will attend and 
the schools which matriculants give as their alternate choice. 
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Figure 2 
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Figure 3 



Cluster Analysis Tree Diagram - Decision-Making 
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PREDICTING APPLICANT POOL QUALITY CHANGES FROM DECREASES IN POOL SIZES 

Simeon P. Slovacek 
Cornell University 

INTRODUCTION 

The central question of concern in this discussion is how one 
translates a known decline in the size of a potential student pool 
into an estimated drop in the overall quality of an applicant pool or 
entering class of freshmen. The national pool of potential first-time 
students for higher education can be expected to shrink approximately 
25% in 1992 from the 1977 size. The evidence for this is virtually 
unassailable since the 1992 potential student pool (comprised mostly 
of 18 year olds or almost exclusively of 17-19 year olds) has already 
been born. The U.S. Bureau of the Census maintains reasonable accurate 
records on births and has documented^ the expected 25% decline by 1992 
of this age cohort. The decline of this age cohort in New York State 
is estimated at 39% by 1992 according to the New York State Education 
Department, chiefly because of the out-migration of students to other 
states. 

How then will a 25% to 39% decrease in pool size influence the 
quality of a university's entering class as measured by a decrease in 
the mean or median SAT scores of the entering class, in the methdd 
proposed we make several antecedent assumptions which simplify the 
analysis; however, the importance of these assumptions may subsequently 
be tested in a sensitivity analysis. The assumptions include: 1) The 
national averages of SAT scores will change little over the next 15 
years from the current averages; 2) most postsecondary institutions will 
not voluntarily shrink their undergraduate enrollments; 3) the relative 
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attractiveness or desirability of institutions to potential applicants 
will remain stable; 4) the number of more desirable openings than the 
one filled by the student of average ability for a given college will 
remain unchanged for the college as the applicant pool shrinks. This 
is true simply because these openings are determined by the capacity 
of existing colleges and universities rather than the size of the 
applicant pool. A final assumption is that as the applicant pool shrinks, 
the number of students in each ability level will shrink by the seime rate, 

The required input data for the predictive calculations is 
just the median SAT scores (verbal and math) of the college of interest 
and the percent the applicant pool is expected to shrink. The output 
will be the predicted SAT median scores for the smaller or shrunken 
applicant pool . 

Richard Darlington, Professor of Psychology at Cornell, provided 
invaluable assistance in clarifying the logic of the following argument. 
Any inaccuracies or faults in the method, however, are the sole 
responsibility of the author. 

ESTIMATING QUALITY CHANGES 

Although one could construe many alternative approaches for 
measuring "quality" of applicants and entering students, we conservatively 
accepted SAT scores as our benchmark of quality for two reasons, First, 
it has consistently remained, over the years, one of the best predictors 
of performance in college; and second, the significant amount of study 
and research on SAT scores has demonstrated that the difficulty level of 
the test has remained stable over time, therefore rendering it suitable 
for" longitudinal comparisons. Also, even though SAT's may not measure 
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the full range of behaviors indicating academic potential and success 
in college, they correlate moderately with other measures purportedly 
indicating academic potential such as grade point averages and rank 
in class. The use of SAT's should not be construed as a limitation of 
the methodology, however, since the method may be applied to other 
scores if they are available. 

The question thus becomes one of estimating drops in the SAT 
scores of a college's applicant pool over time. More importantly, we 
would like to estimate changes in the scores of that fraction of the 
applicant pool which ultimately enters the college. This latter sub- 
set -s the entering class and their ability levels therefore persist 
in the institution over the next four years. 

In order to estimate changes several simplifying assumptions 
need to be made. 

Assumption 1 . The national averages for verbal and math SAT 
scores will change little over the next decade from the 
current averages. ("The Chronicle of Higher Education" in its 

9/18/78 edition reported that the national verbal SAT scores 

2 

had leveled off this year. Even if scores continue to decline 
estimates of quality changes can be revised accordingly.) 

Assumption 2 . Most postsecondary institutions will not 
voluntarily shrink their undergraduate enrollment quotas. 
(Many budgetary decisions made at colleges and universities 
over the last decade were based on increasing enrollments and 
low levels of inflation. Given the reversal of these two 
conditions, most colleges will find it difficult to decrease 



their operating revenues, and still meet ever-escalating costs.) 

Assumption 3 . The relative attractiveness or desirability of 
institutions to potential applicants will remain stable. (As 
colleges find their attractiveness to applicants slipping, and 
this will be manifest through smaller numbers of applications, 
they will jump on the marketing bandwagon. When nearly all 
colleges have begun marketing their programs, the edge marketing 
might have provided disappears.) 

As sumption 4 . As the applicant pool shrinks, the number of 
students in each ability level will shrink by the same rate. 
(The number of poorer-in-abi lity students e.g., those scoring 
between 200 and 300, will shrink just as much as the high 
ability students scoring between 700 and 800 on SAT 
examinations. ) 

Assumption 5 . Actually, this assumption logically follows 
from assumptions 2 and 3: The number of more desirable openings 
than the one filled by the student of average ability for a 
given college, will remain unchanged for the college as the 
applicant pool shrinks. (More prestigious institutions will 
always fill their quotas first even if it means dipping deeper 
in the applicant pool to draw students away from less prestigious 
institutions. ) 

There is also probably a number of less important ceteris 
paribus assumptions which will not be detailed here. For example, we 
assume the gap between public and private tuition rates will not widen 
significantly. If it did, cost of institution might become a more 
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significant determinant of choice than academic reputation or prestige. 

Returning to Assumption 5, essentially, the suggestion is 
that some institutions for whatever the reasons (usually such reasons 
include academic reputation) are more preferable than other institutions 
to the majority of students. The more preferable institutions often 
manifest their "preferred status" through larger nunbers of 
applications received, smaller acceptance ratios and so forth. Further- 
more, since few institutions (if any) are willing to voluntarily shrink 
their enrollment quotas, the more preferable institutions will 
probably start accepting and enrolling some students who hitherto 
would have attended the less preferable institutions. Lest this 
sound elitist it should be pointed out that the Admissions Office at 
Cornell University has, for a number of years, surveyed applicants who 
applied to and were accepted by Cornell, yet chose to attend another 
institution. Such surveys consistently show that academic reputation 
is at least one factor in the decision. Dean Whitla at Harvard University 
conducted an unpublished overlap study to determine which colleges were 
chosen when students were offered admission at more than one Institution; 
although the study was informative in terms of which colleges and 
universities have greater drawing power and therefore are more preferable 
to students, the major conclusion to be drawn for the purpose of this 
analysis is that for any given institution there is probably a fixed 
number of more desirable openings at other institutions than those offered 
by the college. Furthermore it follows there are a fixed number of more 
preferable openings than the one filled by the collegers average-in-- 
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ability freshman. We shall call this the fixed numher hypothesis : it 
is a number which will be preserved in the following method of 
estimating student quality changes. 

The first step in the method is to convert the SAT scores into 
standard scores, which is easily done since we know the standard 
deviation of SAT scores. The Z score is converted to a proportion 
(area under the normal curve) corresponding to the proportion of the 
population filling the "fixed number of openings" more desirable than 
the opening filled by the college's average-in-^ability freshman. Since 
a proportionately greater percentage of the new reduced population of 
applicants will fill this fixed number of openings, the proportijn or 
area under the normal curve is adjusted accordingly. The new areas are 
converted back to a Z scores and the Z scores are in turn converted to 
the expected SAT scores of the smaller applicant pool. 

The method is most easily understood by following an example. 
The following table indicates the median SAT scores of last year's 
entering Cornell freshmen and indicates national medians as well. (The 
national distribution closely approximates a normal distribution, there- 
fore, the median is approximately equal to the mean.) 

TABLE 1 

Recent SAT Scores for the National and Cornell Entering Class Pools 

VERBA L MATH 
Endowed Division 6C0 680 

Statutory Division 590 640 

National 429 471 
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SAT scores are distributed approximately as follows nationally: 




Z -3 -2 
SAT verbal 229 
SAT math 271 



"Table B" from Glass and Stanley's Statistical Methods in 
Education and Psychology presents a handy reference for converting scores 
such as SAT scores into probabilities yielding relative location in the 
population. Probabilities are determined by the area under the curve 
to the left of a given score (line). These probabilities tell us what 
proportion of the population scores below a given score. One minus this area 
or probability tells us what proportion scores above .the given score. 

The first step, however, is to convert our SAT score into a 
standard score. This is easily done since we know the standard devi ation (SD) 
of SAT scores is around 100. Thus: 



SAT 



Cornell 



SAT 



SD 



national average 



(eq.l) 
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for the Endowed Verbal scores 



100 



^EV " ""-^l (eq. 3) 

Recall we are interested in preserving the number of students above 

the average or median Cornell student. Thus we determine the proportion 

of the population above 600 by looking up the area for a Z score of 1.71 
and subtracting it from 1. 

^elow 600 = -9564 ^) 

^bove 600 = 1 - -9564 (eq. 5) 

^bove 600 = -0^36 (eq. 6) 



In other words the average Cornell student in the Endowed 
Division has 4.36% of the current SAT-taking population ahead of him in 
ability and these greater ability students are presumed to occupy the 
fixed number of more preferable openings than the one occupied by the 
median student. If the population were to decrease 25%, to 75% of 
the current level, the^i in order to preserve the number of students 
ahead of our average student, a proportionately greater percentage of 
the reduced population will need to lie ahead of our average Cornell 
student. The mathematics are as follows: 
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N = Current Population 

N' = Reduce future population 

P = Current proportion above Cornell median 

P' = Future proportion above Cornell median 

o( = Fixed number above Cornell median 

0( = N P = N' P' (eq. 7) 

We know P = .0436 and if the population shrinks 25% N(.75)= N'. 
Substituting: 

N (.0436) = (.75) N P' (eq. 8) 

P' = .0581 (eq. 9) 

In other words, 5.81% of the future population will occupy 
the fixed number of preferable openings in 1992 when the population 
of applicants has decreased 25% from the current level. Converting 
this proportion or area (.0581) back to a Z score from the table yields 

^1992 " ^-^^ (eq. 10) 

^1992 " SAT^ggg - SAT^g^-Q^g ^ 
SD 

1.57 = SAT^gg, -429 (^^^ 
100 

SAT^gg2 = 157 + 429 (gq_ 
SAT^gg2 = 586 (eq. 14) 

Thus our Endowed College's median verbal score can be expected to 
drop 600 - 586 = 14 points in 1992. Table 2 presents expected drops 
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TABLE 2 



CALCULATIONS OF SAT POINT DROPS FOR SHRINKING APPLICANT POOLS 

A 

Revised 
for 25% 
Pop- 

A= ulation 
Area Drop 

SAT Z- A' I 5AT 

VERBAL 1977 ^1977 ^1977 TTT ^1992 ^^'l992 Drop 

Endowed 600 1,71 .0436 .0581 1.57 586 - 14 

Statutory 590 1,61 .0537 .0716 1.46 575 - 15 

National 429 1.00 429 



MATH 

Endowed 680 2.09 .0183 .0244 1.97 572 - 12 

Statutory 640 1,69 .0455 .0606 1.55 626 - 14 

National 471 1.00 471 
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for SATs in the Endowed and Statutory Colleges corresponding to an 
expected decrease of 25% of the National applicant pool size by 1992. 
Essentially a 12 to 15 point drop will accompany a 25% decline in the 
size of the applicant pool for Cornell students on verbal and math SATs, 

The strength of assuming the fixed number hypothesis is 

that it obviates the need for considering the competitive edge of elite 
peer institutions - they are allowed to fill their classes first. All 
institutions lose some ground in shrinking pool situations because of 
quality drops. However, we have assumed Cornell does not lose any 
of its relative standing in the perceptions of potential applicants. 
The other advantage of the fixed number hypothesis is that one need not 
explicitly consider the unmanageable complications of a yield ratio, 
applicant reserve ratio, and so forth in this analysis of quality. 
These things are important for maintaining enrollment quotas, of course, 
and can show forthcoming weaknesses in individual colleges' drawing 
power. However, we can deal with quality changes by examining the 
direct measures of quality such as median SAT scores. Also, the 
robustness of the technique can be determined in a sensitivity analysis 
by varying some of the assumptions. For example^ one might wish to 
assume the national SAT scores averages will decrease another 10 points 
by 1992. This can be entered in equation 11. 

Thus a method for predicting applicant pool ability levels as 
a function of applicant pool size and current ability levels exists. 
The method may also be used to predict increases in ability if applicant 
pools should ever swell in number. 

u . 
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ACCESS TO FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 
PRESENT AND FUTURE DIFFERENCES AMONG URBAN, SUBURBAN, AND RURAL RESIDENTS 



Dr. Thomas M. Edwards 
Frostburg State College 



This study uses demographic data to depict the recent and future population 
trends in ^laryland and relates those trends and the energy crises to the prospec- 
tive enrollment of public 4-year higher education. At the October 1978 NEAIR 
Annual Conference, there was considerable interest among institutional represen- 
tatives in marketing, recruitment, and retention — areas which enhance enrollment. 
From a state perspective, there is a concern to provide equitable access to public 
four-year institutions for rural, urban, and suburban residents, as well as 
residents in each county. The state taxes everyone. 

During the 1940's and 1950's, there was a sharp population shift nationally 
from rural areas to large metropolitan areas. The 1960's were a swing period and 
the 1970 's saw a reversal of the earlier trend with large numbers of Americans 
moving out of large cities and into outer suburban and rural areas. 

Keiser"^ has analyzed counties by three sizes. A small county is one whose 

principal community has fewer than 50,000 people. A large county is one whose 

principal community has more than 250,000 people. Nationally, between 1970 and 

1976, 68% of all growth occurred in the small-size counties. 30% occurred in the 

medium-sized counties, while 2% occurred in the large counties. The pattern was 

even more striking in northeastern states where 87% of the growth occurred in 

small counties, 13% occurred in medium-size counties, while shrinkage occurred in 

large counties. The northeast, however, had only 4% of the national growth with 

the mid-west attaining 10%, the south 53%, and the west 33%. The more striking 

change in the northeast was not the total growth but the population shift from one 

2 

county to another. For example, in Maryland, the city of Baltimore declined by 
8% between 1970 and 1976 while five outer suburban counties grew between 21% and 
70%. 
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Figure 1 indicates the names and location of all 4-year state universities 
and colleges in Maryland. The inset that is displayed at the lower left of the 
table is the city of Baltimore which contains most of the colleges. The Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, is just above the blank square which is 
Washington, D. C. 

Most of the 4-year institutions in the state of Maryland were founded be- 
tween 50 and 150 years ago. Their geographic locations correspond to where 
people lived in Maryland at the time the colleges were founded. As we move into 
the future, the population of Maryland will be moving farther away from our public 
college campuses and fewer students will be able to commute to them. As there 
will be only limited changes in the niimber of Maryland residents who will be of 
the usual college age during the period of 1975 to 1990, the principal population 
change for this age group will be a shift rather than growth. The impending 
energy crisis will also reduce the niomber of students who will be able to commute 
to college. Energy chief James Schlesinger has indicated that there will be a 
marked reduction of recoverable U.S. petroleiom and natural gas by the year 2,000. 
The era of the automobile as we know it will come to an end. 

In Figure 2, the areas of Maryland which are dotted are the areas from which 
a student could commute to the nearest 4-year public college assvuning a 25-mile 
round trip. A 25-mile trip by road is about equivalent to a 10-mile radius on 
a map. Robert D. Newton of Penn State University has indicated that the current 
limit of student commuting is a 32-mile round trip, and that very few students 
commute beyond that distance. The 32 miles would be reduced to an estimated 25- 
mile round trip by the year 1990 due to the forthcoming energy crises. 

It is important to note that as the radius of commuting to a college decreases, 
the area in square miles that the college can serve will decrease very rapidly. 



Area equals irr , If the radius of commuting were decreased by 10%, the square 
mileage would decrease by 19%. If the radius of commuting were reduced by 50%, 
the square mileage would decrease by 75%. With a lb-mile driving trip each way. 



2 
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FIGURE ( 

NAMES AND LOCATIONS OF ALL FOUR-YEAR STATE COLLEGES IN MARYLAND 
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FIGURE 2^ 



AREAS Op MARYLAND WITHIN COMMUTING RANGE OF ALL FOUR-YEAR PUBLIC COLLEGES 

IN MARYLAND IN 1990 




which comes to about a 12.8 mile straight line on a map, a college today would 
serve about 514 square miles of commuters. With a 25-mile round trip, the same 
college would serve only 314 square miles of commuters in 1990. 

Figure 2 also includes percentages of growth for each county between 1975 
and 1990. As you can see, the growth is heaviest in the outer suburbs and is 
also evident in the rural areas and inner suburbs. The city of Baltimore is 
projected to shrink by L%. This table clearly portrays the population moving 
rapidly away from the public 4-'year institutions while the radius of commuting 
IS likely to shrink. The combined effect of these two forces is t!^.at large 
numbers of students who are now able to commute to college will simply be 
stranded. In the absence of a remedy, the enrollment at our 4-year public insti- 
tutions is likely to drop very sharply during this period even though the popu- 
lation of 18 to 23-year-olds will decrease by only a limited amount. The largest 
commuting zone which corresponds to a narrow area between Towson, Maryland, and 
College Park, Maryland, which is roughly the Baltimore-Washington Corridor, 
contains 87.3°6 of all full-time undergraduate enrollment in its institutions 
while the five outlying institutions contain only 12.7% of all full-time under- 
graduates. Maryland is quite unusual in having such an extraordinary concen- 
tiMtion of its public 4-year institutions in a single, very small land area. 
This [pattern contrasts very sharply to the state of Massachusetts , for example, 
which has its state institutions distributed widely over the state. (See 
Boucher . ^ ) 

Tabic 1 depicts the actual and the equalized enrollment for each county.^ 
Specifically, equalized enrollment is the number of students a county would have 
if students from that coiinty were enrolled in proportion to the county's popu- 
lation size. A county which has a percentage difference of -67°o would have to 
have three times as many of its residents enrolled as students in order to be at 
the state average. The percentage differences between actual and equalized enroll- 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ACTUAL AND EQUALIZED* COUNTY ENROLLMENT OF 
FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATES IN FOUR-YEAR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, FALL 1975 
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Somerset 


19,090 


296 


219 


+ 77 


+ 36% 


Talbot 


25,860 


192 


297 


-105 


-35% 


Wa sh i npt on 


108 210 


415 


1 241 


-826 




Wicomico 


57,850 


946 


664 


+ 282 


+4 2% 


Worcester 


27,830 


406 


319 


+87 


+ 27% 


Baltimore City 


848,750 


9,675 


9,737 


-62 


-01% 


TOTAL KNOWN COUNTY 


4,188,630 


48,048 


48,048 






Unknown County 




234 












48,282 








^Equalized College 


Enrollment is 


the number of 


students a 


county would 


have if sti 



from each county were enrolled proportionally to the si;:e of the county in the state. 
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ment are depicted for each county in Figure 3. 

The data for Fall 1975 indicate that counties close to the four-year 
public colleges have a relatively high proportion of their population attending 
college, while the more distant counties have a low enrollment. The four rural 
counties which are within commuting distance of a public college have enroll- 
ment 10% above the state average, comparable to that of suburban counties. 
The twelve rural counties which do not have easy commuting access have enrollment 
48% below the state average; their enrollment is about half that of the city of 
Baltimore and less than half that of the suburbs. Thus, the twelve "distant" 
counties pay their share of state taxes but receive about half of their share 
of access to the public colleges. The total shortfall in all 16 counties is 
4,982 full-time undergraduates. 

The sharp geographic difference appears to be due primarily to two causes: 
fa) discriminatory admissions--duc to residence hall shortages, colleges can 
admit only as many non-commuters as they have accommodations, while they are 
not similarly restricted in admitting commuters; and (h) student costs--the 
cost of living in a residence hall is higher than that of commuting. Since many 
students are in a marginal economic situation, the added cost of living in a 
residence hall may prevent them from attending colleges. 

Table 2 depicts the projected increase in geographic disparity in access to 
college. From 1975 to 1990, the following population projections^^ were made: 
The population of Baltimore City, which is totally within commuting range, will 
decrease by 1%. The population of the 11 counties which arc partially within 
commuting range will increase by 55%. Much of this increase will occur in the 
outer sections of those 11 counties. The population of the 12 counties which 
are totally out of commuting range will increase by 27%. The currc t enrollment 
excesses and shortfalls are depicted in the right-hand column of Table 2. 



FIGURE 3 



PERCEffTAGE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ACTUAL AND EQUALIZED COUNTY ENROLLMENT OF FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATES 

IN FOUR-YEAR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, FALL 1975 



Dotted areas are within a 25-mile round 
trip commuting range of a four-year public 
institution . 




This is the commuting range that it likely to 
exist in 1990. 



TABLL' Z 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ACTUAL AND EQUALIZED ENROLLMENT FOR COUNTIES OF 
VARYING DISTANCES FROM PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS, FALL 1975 

Counties Fully Within Commuting Range*of Four-Year Public Institutions: 



County 



Pop> in 1975 Pop, in 1990 Change 

Baltimore City 848,750 837,420 -11,330 



1975 % of Difference 
Between Actual and 
% of Equalized** County 
Pop« Change Enrollment*** 



-015 



-01% 



Counties Partially Within Commuting Range*of Four-Year Public Institutions: 



1975 % of Difference 
Between Actual and 











% of 


Equalized** County 


County 


Pop. in 1975 


Pop. in 1990 


Change 


Pop. Change 


Enrol Iment*** 


Al 1 egany 


82,790 


94,840 


12,050 


1 5% 


-25% 


Anne Arundel 


343,670 


511,090 


167,420 


49% 


~ 20 0 


Bait imorc ('o. 


660,990 


830,740 


169,750 


26% 


+ 12-6 


(Garret t 


22,090 


23,900 


1,810 


n o ft. 

08% 


r o 

-58-6 


Howard 


98,850 


222,310 


123,460 


125% 


+ 23'& 


Montgomery 


591,490 


770,230 


178,740 


30-8 


+ 45% 


Prince George's 


711,010 


955,650 


244,640 


34 5 


+ 05-6 


Somerset 


19,090 


20,600 


1,510 


08% 


1 7 ^ Q, 

+36-6 


St, Mary's 


52,840 


76,440 


23,600 


4 5% 


-16-8 


Wicomico 


57,850 


72,200 


14,350 


25% 


+42% 


Worcester 


27,830 


36,190 


8,360 


30% 


+ 27% 




2,668,500 


3,614,190 


945,690 


35% 




Counties Not Within Commuting 


Range* of Four-Year Public 


Institutions : 














1975 % of Difference 












Between Actual and 










% of 


Equalized** County 


County 


Pop. in 1975 


Pop. in 1990 


Chang^e 


Pop. Change 


Enrollment *** 


Ca I vert 


25,4 00 


31,340 


5,940 


23% 


-4 5% 


(^'lrol inc 


20,620 


22,770 


2,150 


10'6 


-30% 


(!a rro I 1 


80,380 


112,710 


32,350 


4 0% 


-49% 


Ccc 1 1 


56,700 


74,800 


18, 100 


7 TO 
C 0 


-57% 


(;ha r I es 


59,820 


83,590 


23,770 


40% 


-63% 


Dorchester 


29,640 


33,230 


3,590 


12% 


-18% 


Frederick 


95,350 


125,250 


29,900 


31% 


-67% 


liar ford 


132,970 


179,960 


46,990 


35% 


-21% 


Kent 


16,780 


17,060 


280 


02% 


-46% 


Queen Anne ' s 


19,6S0 


20,600 


950 


05% 


-48% 


'ialhot 


25,860 


29,740 


5,880 


15% 


-35% 


Wa*- h j ngton 


108, 210 


119,640 


11 ,430 


11% 


-67% 




671,380 


850,690 


179,310 


27% 




Maryland Total 


4, 188,630 


5,302,300 


1 ,113,670 


27% 




Ulommut in^5 Ran^^^e - a JS-mile 


round trip. This commuting 


range is likely to be in effect ir. 


'^*L(iua 1 i zed College Enrollment 


is the number 


of students 


a county would 


have if students fro: 


each county were enrolled proportionally to the size of 


the county in 


the state. 


'Mull -rime undergraduates at 


four yo:ir puhl 


ic ins t i tut ions . 





In sum, Maryland's population is projected to rapidly move away from 
the four-year colleges, the currently distant counties are severely under- 
enrolled and the forthcoming energy crises will sharply decrease the distance 
a student can commute. A large and increasing proportion of Maryland's 
population will be stranded--unable to attend a four-year public college-- 
unless substantial remedies are implemented. 
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MODELING FUTURE HAPXETS 

Arthur J. Doyle 
The College Board 



This paper is intended to introduce higher education administrators 
to the existence and current capabilities of the College Board's on-line 
Volume Projection Service (VPS). 

The VPS was originally developed for application to the Student Search 
Service, a valuable program used by admissions officers in identifying 
college-bound students who have certain interests, achievements, aptit;judes, 
and other characteristics. During the past several years, the VPS has been 
extended beyond the Student Search Service to other student populations and 
expanded so that it can be employed to create two-way table distributions 
and rudimentary forecasts in addition to Search Service volume projections. 
These three capabilities are proving to be of increased importance to 
educational administrators at the postsecondary level having enrollment 
management and institutional planning responsibilities. 

Administrators and researchers employing the VPS most often access those 
populations of students who graduated from high school in 1975, 1976, 1977 
and 1978 and participated in the Admissions Testing Program (ATP) at any 
time during their high school years. Approximately one million students are 
found in the College Board \s files for each of these four years and the 
characteristics of those students are contained in the annual editions of 
the ATP summary report publication entitled College-Bound Seniors , The data 
base is quite comprehensive and a primary source of information for post- 
secondary institutions located in the Northeast. 

The VPS contains sample pools of 10,000 student records for each of the 
years identified, thereby allowing for the relatively flexible and rapid 
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delivery of reliable estimates of numbers of college-bound students meeting 
institutional specifications. Although summary report data exists for the 
years 1972-74, pools for those years were not developed for the VPS. Also, 
the VPS specifications for the 1977 and 1978 Summary Report Service pools 
are far more comprehensive than those for the 1975 and 1976 pools. 

A cost-free service to institutions, consortia, and public systems of 
higher education eligible to be included by the U.S. Office of Education in 
its current Education Directory; Higher Education, the VPS can help educators 
understand better the sizes of past, current, and future student populations 
and distributions of those populations, as will be illustrated in the case 
of Six State University. 

The Student Search Service pools differ from those of the ATP Summary 
Report Service pools. When students complete the Student Descriptive 
Questionnaire (SDQ) as they register to take the SAT, or when they supply 
identifying information on their answer sheet at a PSAT/NMSOT administration, 
they answer questions about their interests, background, activities, and 
educational plans, and they indicate whether or not they wish to participate 
in the Student Search Service and be contacted by colleges and scholarship 
agencies . 

Currently, anywhere from nine to twenty percent of the students regis- 
tering for either of these examinations may not authorize the release of 
their names, thereby making the Student Search Service pools somewhat less 
inclusive than those of the Summary Report Service, yet extremely important 
to administrators responsible for managing college recruitment programs, As 
soon as possible each year, pools based on current information are added to 
the system. A complete listing of all Student Search Service and Summary 
Report Service pools available though the VPS can be found in Appendix A. 
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Data elements for the students in the ATP Summary Report Service pools 
include sex, grade level, geographic location, test scores, ethnic back- 
ground, high school performance, intended college major, county of residence, 
estimated parental annual financial contribution to the cost of higher 
education, high school program, type of high school, veteran status, plans 
to be a resident or commuting student, educational aspirations, and plans 
to apply for placement in advanced courses. 

The Volume Projection System is operated through computer terminals 
installed in each of the College Board^s regional offices and connected by 
way of telephone lines to a computer at the Educational Testing Service in 
Princeton, New Jersey. Trained personnel in a regional office enter on the 
data terminal the specifications of students in whom an institution is 
interested. An estimate of the number of students having the characteristics 
the institution has specified is then generated from the pool and transmitted 
to the regional office. 

The System is flexible; it allows a user to add, delete, or alter 
specifications any number of times to determine the size of the student popu- 
lation defined by varying sets of characteristics. The System also allows 
the user to switch from one available pool to any other pool so that volume 
projections on different populations (for example, the College-Bound Seniors 
or the Winter Search Service pools) can be obtained in one session with the 
System. 

The projections include not only the number of students estimated, but 
also, because they are based on a sample rather than an entire group, the 
error associated with the estimate. A projection message might read: 

10,000 STUDKNTS ESTIMATED 

(+7-10.0?: I.E., BETWEEN 9,000 and 11,000 WITH 95% CERTAINTY) 
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In this message, 10,000 is the number of students estimated, and the error 
associated with the estimate is a plus or minus ten percent. Thus, the user 
receiving this message can expect between 9,000 and 11,000 students with 95 
percent certainty . 

A case study designed to demonstrate the application of the Volume Projec- 
tion System in an institutional setting during the 1977-78 academic year is 
available through the College Board. The case begins with the institution's 
participation in the Winter Search Service and extends to VPS application to 
the ATP Summary Report Service pools. Volume projections, two-way tables, fore- 
casts, and the flexibility of the VPS are demonstrated. 

Another illustration of how an institution might employ the Volume Projec- 
tion System follows. Administrators at a selective engineering institution 
sense that the pool of high-ability, high-income students is much smaller than 
might be expected. Through the Volume Projection System, they obtain a table 
which plots SAT-mathematical scores against estimated annual parental contribu- 
tion to the cost of education for the pool of 1978 College-Bound Seniors inter- 
ested in majoring in engineering or the physical sciences (see Table 1). With 
the table in hand, college personnel can analyze the numbers of students with 
specific SAT-mathematical scores and certain levels of estimated parental 
contribution and consider whether their test score requirements for future 
freshman classes should be modified. 

The Volume Projection System can furnish the institution a similar table 
on College-Bound Seniors for 1985 (see Table 2). The system predicts the num- 
bers of the 1985 College-Bound Seniors with specific characteristics on the 
basis of the proportion of students in the current population who have those 
characteristics and of data on the numbers of high school graduates from 
Projections of Education Statistics to 1985-86 , published by the National Center 
for Education Statistics. 
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Each College Board regional office is a major resource for the institutions 
in the area it covers. Personnel at regional offices are available to visit 
institutions to discuss, interpret, and to make suggestions for using the 
institutional, state, regional and national data in the Volume Projection System. 
The offices located in the Northeast are identified below. 



The College Board 
Middle States Regional Office 
65 East Elizabeth Avenue 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18018 
(215) 691-5906 



The College Board 
New England Regional Office 
470 Totten Pond Road 
Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 
(617) 890-9150 
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1978 College-Bound Seniors 

TABLE 1 



SAT-MATHEMATICAL SCORE VS. ESTIMATED PARENTAL CONTRIBUTION 
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0 
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0 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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TOTAL 
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30190 
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8991 


6199 
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3822 


309 


825 
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1935 College-Bound Seniors 

TABLE 2 



SAT-MATHEMATICAL SCORE VS. ESTIMATED PARENTAL CONTRIBUTION 
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APPENDIX A 



ON-LINE VOLUME PROJECTION SYSTEM POOLS 
As of October 1 , 1978 



Listed below are the student populations that are accessible through the 
computer terminals located in the College Board's regional offices. 

Information from' one or more of these populations may be appropriate to 
you or others at your institution for planning purposes as well as for 
participation in the Student Search Service. 



ATP SUMMARY REPORTS 

1975 College-Bound Seniors 

1976 College-Bound Seniors 

1977 College-Bound Seniors 

1978 College-Bound Seniors 



SEARCH SERVICE 

(All pools are for 1977-70 Data) 

Winter Search Pool 

Winter Minority Pool 

Winter Unreported Pool 

Winter Frequently Reported Pool 

First Spring Search Pool 

First Spring Minority Pool 

First Spring Unreported Pool 

First Spring Frequently Reported Pool 

Second Spring Search Pool 
Second Spring Minority Pool 

Summer Search Pool 
Summer Minority Pool 
Summer Unreported Pool 
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REGROOMING HORSES ALREADY IN THE STABLE: 

A CASE STUDY OF THE USE OF A BASIC INFORMATION SYSTEM 
TO ASSIST IN NEW POLICY FORMULATION FOR CURRENT PROGRAMS 
—OR AT LEAST TRYING 

William Lauroesch 
Mary Quilling 
Kenneth Songer 
University of Massachusetts/Amherst 



Among our confreres in the honorable profession of institutional research 
there are, we would hope, those who have at their command accurate, compre- 
hensive control and management information systems; who serve under the banner 
of a university with a clearly articulated mission and the know-how to pursue 
it; who have appointments to a faculty that lives in harmony with all mankind; 
who cannot recall a single instance of the use of IR output for less than 
altruistic purposes. For them, we regret to say, this narrative holds no 
meaning. They simply won't believe it. 

For lesser folk, there may be the grim consolation of knowing that things 
are tough elsewhere, or even the smug satisfaction of realizing that there are 
those who are just beginning to learn what wise men, like yourselves, have 
always known. 



The School of Education on the Amherst campus of the University of 
Massachusetts did not get caught up in the expansionist movement of higher 
education until 1968. But when it joined, it joined big. In that year alone 
it doubled its faculty and quadrupled the number of graduate students. The 
next five years were ones of euphoric, iconoclastic, high-risk adventure. 

Circa 1973 a combination of circumstances, including the drying up of the 
education market, precipitated a switch in battle cries from '^Damn the 
torpedoes" to "Serve ye the Commonwealth from whence cometh thy sustenance." 
Undergraduate enrollments in Education, which had ranged at two thousand, fell 
back to fewer than five hundred. Graduate enrollment peaked at fifteen 
hundred, dipped, and then leveled off a little above eleven hundred. Having 
just won some kind of "oscar" for the excellence of its sixteen alternative 
programs in undergraduate, pre-service teacher education, the UMass School of 
Education suddenly found itself essentially a graduate school with an 
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in-service mission. 

The in-service mission figured, since it was reasoned that the only means 
the School would have in the forseeable future for impacting the quality of 
education for its constituency (Massachusetts) would be regrooming the horses 
already in the stable. Less audible but naggingly persistent was the voiced 
observation that pursuit of such a mission requires that some effort be devote 
to regrooming the grooms. 

By AY 1975-76 the in-service mission of the School was made highly 
conspicuous by involvement in the court-ordered pairing of universities and 
Boston high schools for the purpose of simultaneously integrating and upgradin 
the system. The UMass School of Education was paired with Boston English High 
where an on-site staff development program was undertaken. 

Already chafing from an earlier indictment for allegedly being a diploma 
mill with indifferent standards, the School faced another barrage fired from 
the University bastion of conventional wisdom, the Graduate School. Courses 
offered on-site in Boston were deemed to be inferior to those on campus. 
Moreover, the spirit of residence was being violated. Using the fact of 
employment in a Massachusetts school or college as a condition for prefer- 
ential admission to graduate study was bound in the eyes of the Graduate 
School to erode standards. 

Unable to respond substantively to such charges, the School replied in 
kind. There was, for instance, the adamant claim that standardized tests 
discriminated against older students. Nobody really knew (1) whether School 
of Education graduate students were indeed older, or (2) whether they fared 
less well on the Graduate Record Examination. 

The School was on the defensive, so the governing body took action by 
forming a committee. The Office of Programmatic Research and Evaluation was 
born. It was a difficult birth. 

'o.y 
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OPRE*s authorized staffing provided for three faculty members and a 
research assistant. The Cabinet designated a woman associate professor as 
chairperson, and immediately one of the other members protested, pointing out 
that he was her senior in time in rank. He refused to serve. 

Going operational was just as difficult. There were more than one 
thousand graduate s tuden ts somewhere out there pursuing individualized programs , 
Nearly one-third of the students were so highly individualized that they 
declined to identify with any established administrative unit. Yet, to begin 
addressing the myriad issues of quality required an accurate and comprehensive 
graduate student data base. The existing data base — consisting of a hand- 
maintained card deck — was neither. Moreover, it was cumbersome and time- 
consuming to keep up. It required two plus days of Sc^cretarial time per week 
just to update. The only recourse was to go back to square one. 

The undertaking to reconstruct the student information system provided 
three caveats: 

1, Data gleaners are highly suspect, and everyone wants to know exactly 
how you are going to use information: 

2, Nobody wants to pay for it; and 

3, Anticipating everything you need to know to answer even the questions 
that haven ^t been thought up yet is a rather ambitious goal. 

SfUiciting the broadest possible input to a data needs survey, which 
involved extensive interviews with potential users, and seeking Cabinet''" 
approval of the final data element list helped to reduce suspicion. By 
diligently eliminating all data elements already obtainable from an inter- 
active system within the University, the data needs — and consequently the cost 

^The Cabinet is the executive body for School governance. Mentioned 
elsewhere are Divisions, which are the academic administrative units of the 
School. Since departments are an anathema, we find that matters are improved 
by calling our departments divisions. 
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estimate — were greatly reduced. The Graduate School registrar's generosity 
in permitting OPRE to piggy-back on his committee file further reduced the 
cost. Setting up a tele-processing unit at the School both reduced updating 
to a fraction of the time taken before and made up-to-date information on 
individual students readily available. Report printouts in three alphabetical 
formats (by School, by Division, by programmatic concentration) are circulated 
each semester. 

There is no question of the legitimacy of the development of what is 
really no more than a control information system as an appropriate undertaking 
for an institutional research operation. Notwithstanding, one starts where 
one has to start. Without a data base there is no IR. 

Further justification for having the institutional research unit monitor 
the control information system springs from the necessity for keeping the data 
base value free. In this particular instance it seemed even more important to 
be able to convince everyone that it was indeed value free. This was accom- 
plished in part by members of OPRE refraining at first from answering 
questions that nobody ever asked. 

VThen faculty start to ask questions that a data base can answer, they 
tend to ask a different kind of question than those generated within the 
typical IR unit. \^at crop up are questions immediately germane to faculty 
decision-making domains. They differ from the questions asked by individuals 
with managerial responsibilities within the school, and school questions 
differ from university questions. It is politic to channel considerable 
energy into faculty questions, for this is where IR establishes its credibility; 
it is politic to address management questions, for this is where IR gets its 
fiscal support. 

Sometimes, however, data-free debate in a community of scholars reaches 
such ridiculous proportions that IR intervention on its own initiative is 
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warranted. Such was the case in the GRE-older student controversy. It was 
simply a matter of massaging data already available in the university admissions 
file. Findings which were corroborated by ETS data revealed that the truth lay 
somewhere between the positions taken by the GRE advocates and detractors. 
Both at UMass and nation-wide GRE Verbal scores are sustained at approximately 
rhe same level across age groups, but GRE Quantitative scores show a decline 
with advancing age, as seen in Table I. Also, women tend to score lower than 
Pica on the Quantitative test, a fact which holds implications for affirmative 
action in admissions. 



TABLE I 

COMPARISON OF UMASS AND ETS ANALYSES OF THE INFLUENCE 
OF AGF AND SFX ON GRE SCORES 





Age 


22 or 


Under 


23 


- 29 


30 or 


Over 




Sex 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




N 


4 


1 


62 


107 


102 


97 


UMass* 


fiRE-V 


568 


480 


511 


504 


510 


521 




GRE-Q 


523 


530 


505 


455 


474 


425 




N 


1625 


7155 


5020 


9371 


3436 


6136 


ETS** 


GRF-V 


489 


468 


471 


465 


466 


482 




GRE-Q 


520 


472 


499 


^49 


468 


412 



^Includes all graduate applicants accepted by the School of Educa- 
tion durinq the 1976 calendar year. 

**Means scores of a nationwide sample of applicants in education, 
educational administration, educational guidance, and educational osych- 
oloqy. 
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The OPRE task did not end with reporting its findings to the warring 
factions and recommending to the Graduate School that it cease its practice of 
summing Verbal and Quantitative scores in computing one of its primary indices 
of student quality. One more step remained. Fortunately, one of the asso- 
ciates in OPRE was in a position to sponsor a successful motion in a major 
all-university committee that actually brought about action. 

Less formal processes within the School of Education make it more diffi- 
cult to translate IR information into concrete action. This circumstance 
brought into focus one of the major philosophical issues of institutional 
research. Just what is the extent of the IR unites responsibility for the 
implementation of its findings and recommendations? OPRE^s early position was 
that its functions are divorced from decisions and action. Yet, if admissions 
and curriculum are not modified in the light of OPRE's findings, the whole 
thing is kind of a waste. 

One serendipitous spin-off of the GRE study was the finding that accord- 
ing to traditional measures of quality (i.e., GRE scores) applicants to the 
much-maligned off-campus graduate programs are better qualified than applicants 
to on~campus programs. vSuch serendipity is a mixed blessing. To be sure, it 
has justified continued expansion of services to a well-qualified clientele, 
but this clarion note of relative quality of the input may have drawn attention 
away from the real difficulty, which in this instance appears to be the middle 
category of the Tnput-Operations-Output evaluation model (Astin and Panos , 
1971). The ostensible difference between on-campus and off-campus programs 
lies in Operations. Research findings on a host of programs outside the 
academic mainstream, including alternatives and continuing higher education 
(Murray, 1978; Quilling, 1976, 1977), place the nadir of the quality curve 
at Operations. 

The thesivS here is that an IR unit is in constant danger of rendering a 



disservice. Unbridled celebration of the quality of Input smacks of an "eagle 
2 

egg" mentality, as well as leading to a complacency that derives from having 
driven the wolves away from the door. The disclosure of information that 
served in the short run as an instrument of survival may in the long run under- 
mine efforts to improve program quality. If this does happen, then IR has 
indeed rendered a disservice. 

\Vhile an inordinate amount of OPRE's energy has been spent on survival 
questions, there has been at least an opportunity to gather data that will 
answer other questions that are not yet burning out of control. Becoming 
something more than an instrument of crisis intervention will further justify 
the existence of an IR unit within a subdivision of the university. The 
academic issues that preoccupy a smaller unit are easily lost in the multitude 
of longer range and larger institutional concerns. Local concerns, when 
communicated upward, at best suffer benign neglect; at worst, hostility, There 
is little university interest in and no sympathy with the concerns of a dissi- 
dent academic unit that has a long-standing reputation for. working at cross 
purposes with the larger community. 

The UMass School of Education for a long time studiously avoided the 
accumulation of any data that would make it possible to pin it down. That 
practice was predicated on the belief that they won ^ t hang you without the 
evidence, which just doesn't happen to hold true for universities, The School 
depended on its ideology and momentum to overwhelm the opposition. Such 
weaponry is vulnerable to its own kind. 

The lip service given by the larger university community to the cause of 
outreach is in no way accompanied by policy or regulatory alterations to facili- 
tate pursuit of the new mission. Conventional wisdom adamantly maintains that 
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2 

One of the half-baked homilies floating around OPRF. is the Eagle Egg 
Theory, which hold?? that if you gather only eagle eggs, almost anything with a 
warm behind can sit on them, and you will still hatch eagles. 
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alteration is ipso facto an assault on standards. If any unit of the univer- 
sity hopes to make a dent in that wisdom, then data, not ideology, is going to 
be the tool. As the IR arm of a subversive unit of the University of 
Massachusetts, the Office of Program Research and Evaluation is beginning to 
make a dent. 
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THE COLLABORATION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS AND INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: 
THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE SYS.TEM'S EXPERIENCE 

INTRODUCTION 

Jean Paul Boucher 
Massachusetts State College System 

Institutions of higher education usually have an office of public relations 
(PR) or information services and an office of institutional research (IR) . It 
is not unusual for PR and IR to collaborate and for IR to contribute to PR efforts. 

The objective of this paper is to explore some areas of collaboration 
between PR and IR in higher education. This exploration will draw on the 
experience of the Massachusetts State Colleges and especially on the attempt to 
combine the characteristics of an annual IR fact book and a PR annual report. 
With limited financial and human resources, most institutions of higher education 
should benefit from a productive collaboration of PR and IR. 

Two and a half years ago, the Chancellor of the Massachusetts State College 
System developed an extensive and comprehensive questionnaire for each of the ten 
State Colleges to complete. The questionnaire included questions on facilities, 
finances, students, faculty, significant events and achievements at the College 
and institutional plans, needs and priorities. The purpose of the "President's 
Annual Report," as it was called, was to collect in one document all relevant 
data and information on each State College. It was meant to replace a more 
limited annual report previously prepared by each College. 

In response to this first questionnaire each State College produced a 
relatively large and unattractive document. During the following year there were 
separate meetings with PR and IR personnel, and a slightly revised questionnaire 
was developed. In the second and third annual questionnaires, the Presidents 
were encouraged to produce an attractive document which might be an expanded 
version of a public relations document. In this three-year period, the 
President's Annual Reports were produced by PR staff at some Colleges and by 
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IR staff at other Colleges. 

This paper provides an opportunity for three participants in the situation 
described above to reflect upon their experience and to share with colleagues 
the insights gained about the possible relationship between PR and IR. 

The analysis of the collaboration of PR and IR must begin with a clear 
understanding of the nature of these two staff functions. Beginning with the 
more familiar of the two, we turn to the statement prepared by Joe L, Saupe and 
James R. Montgomery entitled, "The Nature and Role of Institutional Research — 
Memo to a College or University/' After indicating the variety of possible 
definitions for IR, Saupe and Montgomery state "that institutional research 
consists of data collection, analyses, reporting, and related staff work designed 
to facilitate operations and decision-making within institutions of higher 
education." Although this definition can be applied to most staff work, it 
seems appropriate because IR is pre-eminently a staff function examining ai± 
aspects of institutional operation with virtually no line responsibilities. To 
some extent, most IR overlaps with other staff and line officers. 

A definition of public relations is provided by Raymond Simon in his book 
entitled. Public Relations : Concepts and Praucice s . According to Simon, "public 
relations is the management function which evaluates public attitudes, identifies 
the policies and procedures of an organization with the public interest, and 
executes a program of action (and communication) to earn public understanding 
and acceptance. " 

Comparing the two definitions provided above reveals some common elements. 
Both IR and PR are involved in evaluation or analysis and communication. It 
would not be unusual for IR to evaluate public attitudes, although it generally 
is involved in studying the institution itself. PR goes beyond IR in executing 
a program of action and communication to earn public understanding and accep- 
tance, although IR might contribute analysis and reports useful to such an 



action program. 

In the Massachusetts State Colleges and at many other institutions of higher 
education, IR and PR have limited staffs and perform a wide variety of duties. 
Among the ten State Colleges, only three have full-time Directors of Institutional 
Research, with only two of these having secretarial assistance. At the other 
seven institutions, IR is part of the responsibility of the Registrar, Associate 
Registrar or Director of Planning and Development. 

No State College has a PR Office in the sense delineated by Simon. Most 
State Colleges have full-time Directors of Information Services whose responsi-- 
bilities are actually publicity which, according to Simon, "involves providing 
information, news and feature material about an organization or person" and is, 
thus, far less than public relations. With only secretarial assistance, the 
Directors of Information Services have responsibilities in one or more of the 
fallowing areas besides publicity: community relations, community services, 
publications, institutional newsletter, alumni affairs, special events and 
development . 

With a small PR Office and a small IR Office, it is possible that both 
staffs will be too busy to collaborate with each other. However, this paper 
indicates several areas of desirable and productive collaboration. 

As my colleagues here realize, an IR fact book contains summary data covering 
several years on various aspects of institutional operations, usually without 
extensive analyses. Periodically updated, the fact book is generally distributed 
to key executives in the organization. Occasionally, an abbreviated version is 
distributed to faculty, governing boards, legislators, alumni, community leaders, 
and other intere^sted parties. The purpose of a fact book is ostensibly to 
facilitate operations and decision-making by providing to decision-makers readv 
access to institutional data, multi-year comparisons and trends. A fact book 
may be distributed by IR and PR as an information item or as an attempt to convey 
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the impression of a competent IR capability ready to share information and data. 
The disadvantages of fact books are 1) that they are often not up-to-date; 
2) that decision-makers seldom take the time to use them, preferring to contact 
IR directly; 3) that they often contain data that can be misconstrued, misunder- 
stood or misused, and 4) that decision-makers usually want and need to have 
data analyzed and incorporated in a prose report, A PR Office may help to make 
a fact book more attractive or understandable; they may have the staff to 
produce the fact book for IR. At this time, only one of the ten State Colleges 
[)r()du('es a fact book apart from the President's Annual Report. 

The institutional annual report is generally a colorful document, including 
brief reports f^n the major activities of the institution, in addition to 
rinancidl tables and charts; The annual report is customarily produced by the 
^^R Office and is usually distributed to key executives, governing boards, 
legislators, community leaders, faculty, alumni and the media. 

The annual report may be part of the action and communication program of a 
t I uv.' public relations effort, in which case it would be part of a careful plan 
to change the attitude of a given audience, or "earn public understanding and 
u-ceptante." A(H^()rding to Simon, this change would be the subject of careful 
measurement by survey research. In higher education, it is more likely that the 
annual report is part of a publicity effort that seeks to provide information 
and create a favorable impression .vith a given audience. The annual report is 
I relatively expensive document whose purpose should be carefully attuned to its 
lud ienc e , 

If it is correct that the fact bock and the annual report have roughly the 
same audience, then it is worthwhile to explore the utility of a combination of 
the two documents. Is such a combination cost-effective? Is such a combination 
more trouble than it is worth? Does the actual and potential collaboration of 
IR and PR have hierarchical consequences? 
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This past September marked the submission of the third set of Annual Reports 
from the State Colleges. Most of the Reports were attractive documents which 
should convey a positive and professional image. The Annual Reports are less 
than fact books because they lack multi-year data. They are more comprehensive 
than fact books in providing prose exposition of significant events and achieve- 
ments at the College and institutional plans, needs and priorities. The Annual 
Reports are actually too comprehensive anu too detailed for a traditional annual 
rt'port, although some are distributed as a traditional annual report. Although 
most Colleges prepare a single document in this process, one College produced 
an attractive annual report with a separate insert for the statistical data, 
while another College produced two separate documents, one for PR and one for 
TR. The documents are produced and often printed by College staff. Although 
they involve considerable staff time, the non-staff costs are less than $1000. 
The number of documents generated ranges from 50 to 250. 

My colleagues will explore the relationship of IR and PR at their campuses; 
the collaboration of IR and PR in combining a fact book and an annual report; 
the success or failure of this combination; the factors inhibicing cooperation; 
and the advantages and disadvantages of collaboration. 




AN ANNUAL REPORT AS A PR DOCUMENT - 
THE CASE AT WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 

Loren Gould 
Worcester State College 

An Annual Report, in order to be used as a PR document, must be in presentable 
format and must be distributed to a suitable audience. Worcester State has had 
problems on both counts. Our Annual Report for fiscal year 1976 was a 64-page, 
spiral-bound publication printed at the campus copy center in an edition of 100 
copies. Copies were sent to the Central Office, to the Alumni Board, to the 
Worcester Consortium for Higher Education, to selected campus administrators and 
to local legislators. The report was set up in a question and answer format 
without any Linking paragraphs of expository TiateriaJ and contained many 
misspe^lLings , transpositions and other evidence of poor editing. The Office 
of Institutional Research, after supplying much of the raw data, was not 
involved in the production nor in the distribution of the document. Staff had 
to appropriate a copy in order to have one for filing purposes. 

The Annual Report for fiscal 1977 showed a decline in quality from the pre- 
ceding year. There was a 44-page listing of data in question and answer format 
similar to the previous year, followed by over 150 pages of unedited and unnumbered 
Facult y Information Forms . As a result, both blank forms and completed forms were 
included. Some were typed, but most were handwritten and difficult to read. 
The statistics part of the report was more pleasingly arranged than in fiscal 
1976, but editing was still limited as evidenced by the report on the placement 
of graduates which still contained the request, "Please return the completed 
questionnaire before March 25, 1977." For this Annual Report only 50 copies 
were printed with the plan of limiting distribution to a minimum, since the 
deficiencies of the report were evident to all. Copies were sent to the 
Central Office, to the Alumni Board (which did not distribute the document), 
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and to a limited number of campus administrators, including the Director of 
Institutional Research. 

The Annual Report for fiscal 1978 was produced off campus for $485 in an 
edition of 250 copies. About 180 man hours were expended by the Offices of 
Information Services md Institutional Research, with one-third of the time 
supplied by Institutional Research. Distribution was similar to the first year, 
since this was a much more presentable report. This year, with the Dirpctor 
of Information Services having a longer time frame for the project, the end 
result was markedly improved. 

Because the Director of Institutional Research has no personnel other than 
himself, the Director has little time to commit to greater involvement with 
the Annual Report. However, considering the potential value of such reports 
for the purpose of improved public relations and public information, it seems 
that a commitment should be made, at least, to check accuracy and to avoid 
careless errors such as the inclusion of the statement quoted earlier from the 
placement survey. In these days of declining enrollments, no potential source 
of improved public relations can afford to be neglected, particularly one that 
is mandated by the Board of Trustees. 

It might be more productive to have a PR annual reporL separate from the 
statistical data comprising the bulk of the State College Annual Report. But, 
until we have fully developed a consistent method of producing the statistical 
data, we v;ill hold in abeyance the development of a separate PR annual report 
as some of the other Massachusetts State Colleges have already produced. 
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THE COLLABORATION OF PR AND IR AT WESTFICLD STATE COLLEGE 

Susan Burkett 
Westfield State ColJege 

Westfield State College is fortunate to have personnel assigned full time 
to both institutional reserach and public relations. This is not the case in 
most other Massachusetts State Colleges, nor in many other institutions with a 
student enrollment under 3,000. Both Offices are five years old and report 
directly to the President. Though unwritten, the missions of both Offices 
reflect the desire for accurate, relevant and timely information. It is in the 
audience for this information that the differences between the Offices are most 
clear. 

In addition to the usual publications tasks assigned a public relations 
office (catalogues, viewbooks, etc.), the Westfield State College PR Office is 
responsible for publicity, relations with the media, and a weekly college 
newsletter which is a college house-organ, detailing activities, promotions, 
and other campus news. The IR Office basically serves as staff to senior 
administrators, particularly the President, and is responsible for the collec- 
tion, analysis, and dissemination of information on the internal operation of 
the College, the student body, the faculty, curriculum and selected budgetary 
matters. Thus, the basic audience for PR is the community, both internal and 
external, and the basic audience for IR is college administrators, especially 
senior staff. 

Ses/eral times during the course of an academic year the two Offices are 
required to work together for the production of various informational pieces* 
the most notable of these is the President's Annual Report to the Board of 
Trustees. The challenge has been to blend the publicity aspects of the Report 
with the data element requirements. This has been met in various ways in 
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different years. 

Although the first Annual Report was produced by IR without the assistance 
of PR, in the two subsequent versions the IR staff has prepared raw statistical 
data for the PR staff to include in the finished document. Such a process 
has resulted in some problems, however. The conversion of statistical data to 
prose has not always been accurate. Misunderstandings, misinterpretations, 
and misrepresentations have resulted, largely because analysis of statistical 
information is not a usual function of the PR staff. In fact, PR staff members 
appear uncomfortable with statistical information and would prefer to avoid it, 
if possible. As a result, the process of completing the Annual Report requires 
writing and rewriting, and takes considerably longer than it might if only one 
office v/ere involved. 

At Westfield, the end product of the process has evolved into an Annual 
Report that is in part a typical "best-face-forward" publication, and in part 
a statistically-oriented Fact Book. The Report gives information about Westfield 
for the previous year and is most useful as a description of that particular 
year. 

Publication of the College Fact Book each October is an example of the IR 
staff performing both an IR and a PR function. The on-campus audience for the 
Kac^t Book Is rather large: all senior and mid-level admini.'^trators , department 
chairmen, class presidents, other student government leaders and the library. 
Senior administrators, particularly the Preisdent, seem to use the Fact Book 
with some regularity, as do a few department chairpersons. Many of those 
receiving the publication peruse it when it arrives, but never look at it again. 

Each year, approximately twenty-five extra Fact Books are published for 
distribution to legislators, key media personnel, selected campus visitors, and 
senior Massachusetts State College System staff. The distribution of copies is 
determined by the President. IR staff believe that most of this audience also 
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glance through the book once, and then file it. 

One may question, then, the utility of printing a large number of copies 
that are not used regularly. The utility lies> in the opinion of V/estfield 
IR staff, in the public relations value of the document. The willingness to 
"open the books" tro anyone who is interested has a tremendous PR impact. 
Government officials, who probably never looked at the Fact Book once they have 
left the campus, have remarked to the President that they wish such data summaries 
were available from other colleges. IR staff have been told by department 
chairmen that it is useful to see the data that is used for many administrative 
decisions. By making data easily available through the Fact Book, IR works to 
build the positive image of the College — clearly a PR function. 

As the Fact Rook example illustrates, there are opportunities for IR to 
play a PR function, while the Annual Report example illustrates how IR and PR 
can work constructively together. Many factors influence the degree to which 
the two Offices can collaborate effectively; three are particularly important 
at Westfield State College. 

Deadline constraints can impede effective collaboration. The only effective 
remedv for this is planning; IR staff should notify PR staff that an interesting 
study is being done, which may warrant a news story even before the study is 
roTipIeted. Likewise, PR should alert IR to potential factual needs sufficiently 
in advance of publication deadlines. 

Administrative arrangements can play a major role in the ability of IR and 
PR staffs to cooperate. At Westfield, the fact that both Offices report to the 
President should result in communication and coordination between the two staffs. 

Perhaps the set of factors most clearly affecting collaboration between IR 
and PR Offices are the different abilities and interests of the two staffs. 
Data that seems important to IR staff members may appear dull and uninteresting 
to PR staff. On the other hands, IR may regard items designated as newsworthy 



by PR to be superficial. Only a long-term commitment by both 'staffs to open 
communication and to the efforts to understand the abilities and interests of 
the other can overcome such initial differences. 

CONCLUSION 

The Massachusetts State Colleges have attempted to convert a comprehensive 
annual survey of institutional operations into a useful fact book and an 
attractive institutional annual report. Determining the success or failure of 
this effort depends in part on the judgment of the proper distribution of these 
two documents. If an annual report should be distributed widely and if a fact 
book' should be distributed only to a few key executives, then the combination 
may be unproductive. If both documents should be distributed to a limited 
common audience or to a numerous common audience, then the combination may be 
worthwhile. At the very least, the comprehensive data gathering presently 
required in the System for the President's Annual Report certainly provides a 
sound preparation for a brief, attractive institutional annual report. 

The analysis r>rovided above indicates a number of areas in which public 
relations and institutional research can cooperate and work together. This 
collaboration has been somewhat successful in the Massachusetts State College 
System. 

It is clear that the extent of collaboration betv;een these two offices 
depends upon the willingness to cooperate, the interests and abilities of the 
two staffs, and adequate planning and communication. 



STATE COLLEGE CKNTRAL OFFICES - A PROBLEM IN COMMUNICATIONS 

Loren Gould 
Worchester State College 



The Massachusetts State College System consists of ten colleges with a 
0 coordinating office located in Boston through which the single Board of Trustees 

for all ten colleges operates. This office has grown from a Director and two 
secretaries to an office with a Chancellor, four Vice-Chancellors, and a number 
0 of subordinate administrators with related secretarial help. With this growth 

in size came a growth in the demand fcr data to substantiate the annual system 
budget request. Beginning in fiscal 1975, the Central Office has been gather- 
0 ing fiscal data from the ten state colleges making up the system. After veri- 

fication by each college, following rather rigid instructions, the data is 
presented in printout form where readers may compare unit costs of similarly 

# titled departments at different institutions without any explanations to account 
for differences. This includes data for the two rather specialized colleges of 
the Massachusetts , Maritime Academy and the Massachusetts College of Art. All 

# of us who work with statistics know how many figures are taken literally by 
those sending them. 

The first table summarizes the total maintenance budget of Worcester State 

# College for all college disciplines and departments for fiscal year 1978. 
Salaries of chairpersons at Worcester State are prorated as spending one-quarter 
of their time in administrative duties and three-quarters in teaching. There- 

# fore 3.46% of the total salary budget of the college supports the administrative 
activities of the 26 department chairpersons. Then each rank is listed along 
with the total dollar cost and percent of the total salary cost. Following this 

# is a listing of the support staff such as lab instructors, lab technicians and 
secretaries. Finally there is a listing of expenses classified under supplies. 
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equipment, travel, repairs, telephone and postage, fuel and other. This then 
accounts for all costs of the maintenance budget for fiscal 1978. It displays 
the total student credit hours for the college, 89,299; the unit cost, $65.72; 
the FTE faculty, 188; and the student credit hours per FTE faculty, 474.99. 
Total student credit hours are developed by multiplying the number of students 
in each individual course by the number of credit hours represented by the 
course, summarizing for each department, and then for the college as a whole. 
The unit cost is obtained by dividing the total maintenance budget, $5,869,099, 
by the total student credit hours, 89,299, yielding $65.72, a figure of rather 
suspect value. The student credit hours per FTE faculty is obtained by dividing 
the total student credit hours, 89,299, by the FTE faculty, 188, yielding 
474.99. 

Another breakout of data is shown in the second table, the A]] Non-In- 
structional Departments listing, which gives salary rates, costs and percent 
of organizational budget for areas of the college not directly involved in 
instruction. This accounts for 45.04% of the fiscal 1978 budget. Included are 
administrators and most non-professionals except those few involved directly in 
instruction. 

The next table, AJ 1 Academic Disciplines, shows the breakout of all the 
academic discipines with faculty, staff and expenses related directly to in- * 
struction pulled out. This accounts for the remaining 55% of the total organisa- 
tional budget. The unit cost shown is $36,13, a figure developed from the totals 
of all 26 departments so that this unit cost has a logical relationship to the 
departmental unit costs, unlike the $65.72 unit cost shown in the first table. 
Departments with a unit cost less than $36.13 will be seen as costing less than 
the college average, while departments with unit costs above this figure will be 
seen as being more expensive. This suggest possible conflicts between departments 




since there is no attempt to explain any differences in unit costs. Those 
departments costing more than the average will be put on the defensive in trying 
to justify why their departments cost more. 

Other breakouts of data supplied by the Central Office include the costs 
of running the plant as shown on the next table. All of the collegers fuel 
account is charged to Plant plus all the monies in other line items that cannot 
be charged to specific academic purposes. Any repairs to the college as a 
whole, such as roofing repairs, are charged here. If the repairs can be charged 
to a specific department, they are. Salary expenses shown cover two profes- 
sionals, the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds and the Director of Plan- 
ing and Development, one secretary, and 33 non-professionals including custodial, 
maintenance and skilled craft workers. The Plant breakout accounts for 16.25% 
of the total organizational budget. 

The Learning Resources Center, shown in the next table, is a] jo broken 
out separately, accounting for 7.92% of the total budget with 33 employees and 
all expenses that relate to the library and media categories but that are not 
related to the Media department specifically. The professionals shown are 
primarily librarians who are classified with the faculty by terms of the union 
contract but who are carried under Library for cost purposes by definition of 
the Central Office. 

The computer costs, only 0.91% of the total budget, are broken out in the 
next table. We are serviced by a central computer in Boston with one professional 
and two clerical workers on campus along with associated costs, primarily soft- 
ware and telephone costs. We are required to use the state computer and rapid 
personnel changes at the center and at the college, plus the purchase of a 
second computer of a different type, requiring cross-over programs to be developed 
have created difficulties not yet fully resolved. 

Student Services account for 6.94% of the regular maintenance budget. Fees 
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such as Student Activity, Athletic, or Campus Center, are not included in 
this format since they are not part of the regular maintenance budget. Their^ 
omission is another example of a weakness in the present costing system since 
over $300,000 is involved in just these three trust funds at Worcester State. 
Each college has its own fees differing in amount and number and, of course, 
differing in income depending upon the size of the student body. The table 
shows 24-1/3 regular employees while our several trust fund employees are not 
shown. Note that expenses are relatively low since most such expenses are 
covered by the various fees and related trust funds • 

Next, the administration of the college is broken out into two major 
classifications. Academic and General. Academic Administration accounts for 
4.76% of the total budget with 12 employees and $27,991 expenses while General 
Administration costs 8.23% of the total budget with 25-1/2 staff working and 
$37,053 worth of expenses. 

As a sample of the 26 departmental budgets, the biology department is 
shown on the final table. This department, with 11 faculty members working 
full-time, accounts for 3.95% of the total organizational budget of the 
college. This department also accounts for 6.14% of the total student credit 
hours and has a unit cost of $41.21 making it 14% more expensive tnan the 
average unit cost of $36.13 for the college as a whole. The biology department 
has a student-faculty ration of 16:1, the same as the ratio the college as a 
whole is funded for. Student-faculty ratios are developed by dividing the 
student credit hours per PTE faculty, in this case 498.36, by 30, the average 
student semester hour load for a year. There is one professional lab instructor 
attached to, the department, one non-professional technician, and one-quarter 
secretary. 

At the time this paper was written, we had not yet received the figures 
from Central Office relative to all ten state colleges but during the preceding 



three fiscal years the Worcester State biology department has cost more than 
its namesakes in the system by 17% in fiscal 1975, 7% in fiscal 1976, and 11% 
in fiscal 1977. 

We have assigned six and a half secretaries to the various departments. 
Each secretary is assigned four departments with one secretary assigned only 
two. The departments assigned may or may not use tnt secretary, that is their 
option. Faculty use of secretaries in cl2rical pools is highly erratic so no 
attempt has been made to have the secretaries keep logs as to how much time 
is spent working for specific departments. As a result, we arbitrarily assign 
one-quarter of an average secretary's salary to each department. Some depart- 
ments undoubtedly use their secretary for more than their allotted one-quarter 
time while others do not use their secretaries for the full amount of time, if 
at all. Faculty use is rather periodic with high points near the end of the 
semesters and low points in summers and vacations. Whenever the secretaries 
are not doing faculty work they revert to administrative jobs since those are 
unending. 

We have also found it impractical to attempt to maintain a log on telephone 
usage by departments. Our switchboard is overloaded with incoming and outgoing 
calls as is and it would require hiring a third telephone operc^tor to serve as 
a monitor to log department calls. We are having considerable difficulty in 
keeping records of long-distance calls at the present time. This is a manage- 
ment problem that cannot be resolved at present considering our fiscal situation. 
Therefore telephone costs are prorated on a formula basis depending upon the 
size of the department with a base amount for all departments plus an additional 
amount based on faculty numbers and enrolled students. Likewise, postage is 
prorated since we cannot afford to log out individual pieces of mail and our 
mail clerk is a janitor serving as mail clerk since we have no such position 
in our table of organization. 
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Supplies are prorated in a similar manner while equipment can be more 
specifically assigned since equipment orders tend to be specific to a 
particular department. Travel is prorated by a formula too, but this can be 
recovered reasonably accurately from our records given the available clerk 
with time to recover the information. 

vSuch information is interesting but it poses a threat if used as it stands 
with no explanations. If the Legislature were to see figures of this sort, they 
might very well compare the unit cost of a specific department at Worcester 
State with its titular counterparts at the other state colleges. If the 
biology department at Worcester has a unit cost of $41.21 while other state 
college biology departments were all at or below unit costs of $34.37, there 
might be a move to phase out Worcester's biology department, even though it 
might be the best quality department in the system,. 

In the real world, Worcester's biology department might represent a well 
established department with primarily full professors with many year's experience 
while other biolop^v departments with lower unit costs might represent depart- 
ments consisting of instructors and assistant professors recently hired and as 
yet unproven. In either case, there is no quality factor evident as to wiiich 
department may be doing a superior job nor of what that job should be. Is 
teaching the main goal of the department, or is research the chief component? 
Is a balance between the two sought, and what is the relationship of the depart- 
ment to community involvement? Another problem ignored by the methodology 
adopted in gathering the data the printouts are based on, is the differences 
between semesters. Many departments have considerable difference in their 
activities between semesters but the data used is for fall semester and then 
simply doubled with no weighting allowed. 

Nowhere is there any attempt in the printout to explain the methods used 
jn developing the figures. Most of the courses in our physical education 
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rate it the most: important single influence on their decision not to attend. 
In addition, multiple discriminant analysis verifies that, even at the 
subliminal level, financial aid rating is the best single predictor of who 
will and who will not come to Boston College. Finally, a comprehensive 
retention study has revealed that finances are a significant motivator tov/ard 
dropping out of Boston College, (Factor analysis interjects a cautionary 
note here, however, since there is a correlation between "Lack of Motivation" 
and "Financial" which suggests that socially acceptable financial reasons 
sometimes are used as rationalizations.) 

Based on these results, Boston College has increased considerably 
its comir.itment of discretionary financial aid to freshmen entering in 1978. 
The positive effect on class quality and yield (percent accepted who enrolled) 
was significant, and partly because of this experiment, the university has 
already doubled funding levels for future entering classes. 
I V* . Responses to Financial Aid Offers 

Boston College has collected data on approximately 10,000 aid applicants 
to the Classes of 1975-77 in order to nderstand how candidates respond to 
offers of financial assistance. Table I displays the "yield" data for this 
large group, who cover the whole spectrum of possible , needs and awards. 
Although this data is idealized somewhat for modelling purposes, it is an 
accurate representation (except at high needs) of the actual situation. 

The term "Gap" in the Table is defined simply as the difference between 
need and total aid from all sources allocated by Boston Colle}i^,e. In other 
words "gap" is unmet need, or the amount by which a student in a given 
category is underfunded. All data are displayed as averages, when actually 
they represent different intervals — the intervals for need being $1,000 and 
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so they can see the constraints imposed by the data gathering system. The 
Central Office itself has been quite unresponsive to suggested modifications 
and merely insists that the college assume the responsibility of supplying the 
data as requested. At least one department head has written on behalf of his 
department bec.iuse of the disparity between fall and spring semesters, but to 
no avail. So far as 1 know, the Worcester State Office of Institutional 
Research is the only one in the system that reports the existence of this data 
to the faculty. Several reports are generated each year based on the data 
supplied by the Central Office. The report sent to department chairpersons 
gives the unit cost figure for the particular department, the unit cost for all 
siu h titled departments in the state system, and the percentage difference that 
the Worcester State unit cost is from the state average. The student-faculty 
r.itio for the Worcester department and for the state system are also given. 
Both unit costs and student-faculty ratio are defined as to how they are derived, 
ciiui tMe Wcirning that such figures exist and may be used is stated. The Office 
ot 1 n-;t 1 tut ional Research for use of the administration of the college issues 
tour i^ther summaries of the data. One displays the cost per student credit hour 
bv de[).ir'ment with data for all the years available, showing Worcester, the 
state svtem and the percentage difference between the two. Another report shows 
tht» student-faculty ratios of the Worcester State departments and those of the 
St. Up svstem for the several years for which data has been developed. Still 
anotlu^r report is for inter-departmental cost comparison in which the variation 
of each Worcester department from the Worcester average unit cost is shown. 
Finally, there is a report displaying the percentage of total college budget 
tor the major subdivisions as defined by the Central Office. This is given for 
the tour vears of the study and included the system figures as well as the ones 
tor Worcester State. Caveats are added to these reports but so far they have 
not been needed. 
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The report to the department chairpersons has the following statement: 

The Office of Institutional Research believes that you should be 
aware that such data is being gathered and has the potential to be 
used in decision making by the Central Office. Such figures may also 
be used at the campus level for decision making although up to the 
present they have not been so used. 

Summary and Solutions 

Each college needs to develop supplementary data to explain variations 
within each college and variations between colleges. Data had been supplied 
for fiscal 1975, 1976, and 1977 for the state system as a whole so that each 
college can compare their departments with similarly named ones at the other 
ten state colleges. This is another weakness of this unit cost scheme since 
departments are compared if they have the same name , regardless of what the 
concentration within the departments ruay be. Thus, they may be comparable in 
areas of specialization or they may not, but to the person reading the data 
they are apparently comparable. 

Each college should prepare a statement about each department detailing 
, what 'ire the activities of the department, what are the abilities and expertise 
of each faculty member, what activities besides teaching are recognized by the 
Jocal administration as fulfilling contractual obligations and what are the 
future plans of Lhe department. Some of our professors are working half time 
at other college-approved activities, yet their full salaries are charged back 
to their departments since there is no other category, other than department 
chairperson, to charge them to. For example, one foreign language professor 
works half time at the Center for International Education located near another 
state campus and operated with the approval of our Board of Trustees to 
facilitate the exchange of both students and faculty with colleges outside the 
United States. Another faculty member from the secondary education department 
works half time at our institute for Community Service which exists only because 
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several faculty members are assigned part-time to it. This Institute has been 
instrumental in improving the image of Worcester State in the local community 
with its numerous grant programs in the public service area. 

Our nursing program is listed among the other majors with no indications 
that it is funded on an 8:1 student-faculty ration rather than the 16:1 ratio 
of the other departments of the college. Also, our nursing program is a rather 
strange hybrid in that we do not have a four-year program but supply the neces- 
sary courses for RN^s to complete a bachelor^s degree program and also offer a 
one-vear freshman level program for nurses in the schools of nursing at several 
local hospitals. There is no attempt to indicate these special circumstances 
regarding nursing, the unit cost is just listed with all the rest. 

Hopefully, since copies of this paper will reach our Central Office, a 
meeting involving representatives of all ten state colleges will result in the 
near future so that the problems outlined in this paper will be openly discussed 
and solutions proposed that will allow the continued gathering of such data but 
with safeguards to protect the system and its component parts from being jeopard- 
ized by the existence of such data. 
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UNIVERSITY AND COMMUNITY COLLEGE INTERACTION: 
A JOINT DEGREE PROGRAM* 



Brent Mack Shea, Ph.D.** 
Department of Anthropology and Sociology 
Sweet Briar College 

Carl Stannard, Ph.D. 
Department of Physics 
State University of New York at Binghamton 



INTRODUCTION 

The Joint Degree Program is a cooperative venture between Harpur 
College of the State University of New York at Binghamton and Broome Com- 
munity College under which students at Harpur College can work simultaneously 
toward both a liberal arts B.A. and a vocationally oriented Associate in 
Applied Science (A.A.S.) degree at Broome Community College (BCC) . Most 
students undertaking the program can complete both degrees in the four- 
year period usually required for the bachelor's degree. Participation in the 
program should not reduce eligibility for scholarships, or entail substantial 
additional costs to the student above the normal cost for the bachelor's degree. 

Under these conditions, significant new educational opportunities are 
made available to the liberal arts student, providing a much wider range of 
options. For instance, the student may simply want to gain a skill that is 
more marketable than that of the liberal arts major. The skill can then be 
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used as a simple means to gain either permanent employment, or temporary 
employment to enable the student to pursue advanced education in the liberal 
arts field at a later date. At the other end of the scale, the technical 
study can be used to complement the liberal arts education, creating an entire- 
ly new educational package which would not otherwise be possible. One creative 
example of the latter is a student studying theater at Harpur College and 
Electrical Technology at Broome, in preparation for a career in television. 

In the design and implementation of the Joint Degree Program, one of the 
prime considerations has been to utilize the existing strengths of the separate 
schools so that the widest range of options is opened to the student with a 
minimal increase in cost (either money or time) to the schools or to the 
student. Considering the fact that the schools are geographically close (12 km), 
and despite the fact that they are far apart in educational goals (liberal arts 
vs. many programs with highly specialized technical skills), the collaboration 
has been highly successful in creating unique new educational options. At the 
same time, by capitalizing on the differing features of each of the schools, 
and avoiding duplication between the schools, the collaboration has been very 
cost-effective in the creation of these options. Because the students in the 
program are simultaneously taking courses at both schools, in degree programs 
at each, this program differs from other cooperative arrangements where students 
can take courses or spend whole semesters at schools other than their home campus. 

Historically, the program was conceived at a time when the job outlook 
for the liberal arts graduate was becoming increasingly gloomy, and when at 
the same time, the labor market was requiring more persons with the skills pro- 
vided by the A.A.S. degree. A small mini-pilot program was created with the 
support of SUNY Chancellor Ernest Boyer (1973), and later, the full program 
was supported by the Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education (1974) . 
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Eight students have now completed the Joint Degree Program; one was graduated 
in June 1976, one completed the requirements later in 1976, and six completed 
the requirements in 1977. There are an additional ten students who have not 
yet completed either set of degree requirements. Because tho. institutionalized 
form of the program had not been developed by the senior administrators of the 
two schools before the end of the 1976-1977 academic year, the problems that 
would be faced by students entering the program in the immediate future could 
not be predicted accurately. Under these circumstances, the staff of the program 
felt unable to recruit actively for new students during the 3 976-1977 year. There 
were, therefore ^ a smaller number of students entering the program in the 1977- 
1978 academic year than would otherwise have been expected. 

With such a small number of graduaces to date, it is difficult to analyze 
realistically whether the liberal arts-career skill combination has been as 
effective as anticipated in improving marketability. At the present time, we 
can only study what the individual graduates have reported. The SUNY Binghamton 
Office of Academic Evaluation will assist in a follow-up study of the graduates' 
careers over the next few years. 

PARTICIPANTS' ASSESSMENT OF THE PROGRAM 

This evaluation of the Joint Degree Program (JDP) is made on the basis of 
a questionnaire which assesses student attitudes toward the program. As former 
SUNY-Binghamton President C. Peter Magrath observed at the time of the Program's 
inception, the value of a liberal arts degree must be defined by individual 
students (Minutes of the Harpur College Council, May 8, 1973). 

This is the first assessment of participants' attitudes toward the JDP. 
The only other survey of the Program was conducted in 1975 and reported in the 
Program's 1976 Progress Report (pp. 3-6) This short questionnaire, which had 
been mailed with the freshman recruitment letter, assessed attitudes of the five 
percent of the encering freshmen who completed it. Although almost eighteen 
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percent of these students indicated an interest in the JDP, this survey pro- 
vided data only on initial reactions to the existence of a joint degree program. 
The major finding of this study was that the attractiveness of the program was 
primarily in the career opportunities it was thought to afford. The present 
survey provides data on attitudes and experiences of students who actually 
are enrolled in the program. 

At the time the JDP was created, in the spring of 1973, the Harpur College 
Council, Educational Planning and Policies Committee, and Academic Standards 
Committee raised a number of points about the program. These had to do with: 
1) the coherence and quality of a liberal arts education; 2) the restriction of 
credit granted for the completion of practical skill courses; 3) the attraction 
of a different type of student to Harpur College; and 4) the possibility of 
limitations in job advancement as a result of possessing a career skill, especially 
among disadvantaged groups (proposal to the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
Secondary Education, pp 12-15^. Points 2 and 3 are answered in the latest 
Progress Report of the Program (Feb. 1, 1976). Points 1 and 4 are addressed by 
the present survey, and these are coherence and quality of the JDP for a liberal 
arts edu cati on and potential usefulness of the JDP in a student's career . 
Point A can be answered only partially by this study. Though students* beliefs 
about the potential usefulness of the JDP in their careers are important, such 
beliefs are inadequate substitutes for data on actual career patterns. The 
purpose of this survey, then, is to delineate students' perceptions of the JDP, 
pspecially in regard to its coherence and quality and potential usefulness in 
their careers. 
Me t hod ology 

Attitudes of the JDP students toward their program were determined by a 
c'ombina t ion quest iopnaire-interview instrument which was completed for all 18 
students In the program. This combination instrument was completed by an 



unusually thorough process: Students were sent a questionnaire with instruc- 
tions to complete the short-answer type questions, leaving the essay-type ques- 
tions for the interview. They were encouraged to think about the essay questions, 
and to write answers on the questionnaire if they so desired. During the 45- 
minute interview, the students* answers to questionnaire items were read back 
to them by the interviewer. This procedure permitted elaboration and clarifica- 
tion. The questionnaire :'tems remaining to be answered were then asked by the 
interviewer. Finally, the answers to these questions were read back to the 
respondent to determine whether this was in fact what the respondent meant to 
say. This process, though time consuming* was successful in minimizing ambiguities 
in responses. The intensiveness of this data collection effort, both in its 
thoroughness and its high response rate, overcomes the small size of the popula- 
tion studied (18) . 

The questionnaire-interview instrument assesses students * attitudes 
toward and knowledge about the JDP . Questionnaire items have to do with the 
two/sub- topics : 1) coherence and quality of the program for a liberal arts 
educ£':ion, and 2) potential usefulness of joint degrees in a career. 

Informational items deal with simple reporting of facts, e.g., why 
student entered Program or intention to relate first job to degrees. In con- 
trast, critical items deal with judgments made by the student and others, e.g., 
whether more liberal arts courses should have been taken or students' percep- 
tions of relative usefulness of single rather than double career oriented 
degrees. Relative to the informational items, the critical items are antici- 
pated to provide a better assessment of student attitudes toward the JDP and 
its effects on a liberal arts education as well as its potential effects on 
career patterns. 
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Conclusions 

The purpose of this survey is to determine the extent that students 
believe their educations and careers have been affected by their enrollment 
in the Joint Degree Program. Of specific concern are student views on the 
effect of the JDP on both their liberal arts education and their future occupa- 
tions . The eighteen students in the Joint Degree Program entered the Program 
in order to 1) gain access to a wider range of potential jobs, 2) get practi- 
cal experience, and 3) get a technical background with a liberal arts education. 
These students want a liberal arts education primarily because they embrace 
traditional liberal arts goals (a general academic background and the oppor- 
tunity to develop analytical and critical skills) , and because a liberal arts 
degree is required for graduate work. Their expectation is high that a liberal 
arts education will provide them with both professional and life enrichment. 
But, in order to prepare themselves for entry level work and advancement in a 
career, they enter a joint degree program. 

Students hear about the JDP froin advertisements, students in the Program, 
and from Program staff members. Hearing about the Program does not divert 
them from their original aspirations for a liberal arts education: Most JDP 
students already have considered their attitudes toward a liberal arts degree 
even before hearing about the JDP. Participation in the JDP does not cause 
students to lower their aspirations for a bachelor's degree; in fact, it typi- 
cally does not even cause them to change their majors. 

The real interest JDP students have in getting a liberal arts degree is 
suggested by the fact that more students will seek employment related to the 
A.A.S, than will seek employment related to both degrees. But why should 
students bother getting a liberal arts degree if their future employment will 
not be related to it? The obvious answer is that they want a liberal arts 
education for itself rather than for what it will get them. The fact that 
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nearly all the JDP students want to pursue education beyond the bachelor's 
atgree and to change jobs after their initial entry level employment indicates 
that the aspirations they had when they entered Harpur have not been lowered 
by their participation in the JDP. Generally, the JDP students do not see a 
technical career-oriented degree as limiting the possibilities of career ad- 
vancement, but if it did limit their advancement, their most frequently express- 
ed way of dealing with it would be to change jobs. 

Another indication of unchanged aspirations is that the most frequently 
expressed desire (i.e., aspiration^ of JDP students is to use their four-year 
degree more than their two-year degree, while at the same time expecting to 
use the two-year degree more. Students' expectations that the JDP would give 
them practical experience and prepare them for future occupations are generally 
fulfilled. Fewer than half of the JDP students have investigated possible 
jobs, though, and their eventual experience will be more important than what 
they expect will happen. 

JDP students reported their involvement in the Program had positively 
affected their attitudes toward career education, career opportunities, career 
goals, and educational goals. Their involvement in the JDP had no overall 
effect on their attitudes toward the liberal arts, however. 

The kind of diversity a liberal arts education implies is obviously 
provided by the Program: Students find BCC courses to be more practical 
and applied and with more rote memorization than Harpur courses, which are 
experienced as more difficult and more academic. Students find the atmosphere 
and environment at Broome to be more relaxed and friendly than at Harpur, 
with faculty members generally more helpful and available for one-to-ode con- 
tact with students. Students are divided on the question of whether fulfilling 
requirements for two separate degrees on two different campuses is useful to 
their career goals although they are generally in agreement about the useful- 
ness for their careers of a double rather than a single degree. 
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With the exception of one student, present JDP students would recommend 
the Program to other students and all but 2 students would participate again 
if they had a second chance. With the exception of three students , they judged 
their experience at BCC to be beneficial. The opinions of JDP students^ 
parents toward the Program are enthusiastic, even though the JDP advisors 
at HC or BCC are seen by students as being somewhat negative or indifferent 
about the Program. Although JDP students generally feel that the JDP staff 
at HC and BCC are already sufficiently helpful, there was some feeling among 
students that more coordination should occur in registration and scheduling 
between the two schools, especially at Broome. Other problems included adjust- 
ment to a different campus and the heavy academic load. Students recommend 
that these problems with the program be solved, at least in part, through 
better documentation of the procedures, instructions, guidelines, and require- 
ments, that is, the communication of better information. 

The outstanding conclusion is that the Joint Degree Program has the 
important outcome of qualifying its graduates for employment without com- 
promising or interfering with their liberal arts education. The effect of the 
Joint Degree Program on the occupational careers and life satisfaction of its 
graduates is an essential question to be answered over the next decade. 
CONCLUSION: STAFF ASSESSMENT OF THE PROGRAM 
In summary, the staff of the JDP feels that although the program was 
never intended to have an impact on large numbers of Harpur College students, 
and indeed the numbers have been slightly smaller than originally anticipated, 
it has nevertheless, proven itself to be an educationally sound and cost- 
effective mechanism which can provide unique and valuable options that would 
not otherwise be available to the students of either school. As had been hoped, 
the cooperation for the JDP has been broadened to allow the schools better to 
provide other educational options to all of their students. In a sense, this 
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may be one strong measure of whatever success that the program may claim. 

The program staff further hopes that the problems we have had, the new 
approaches we have tried and the changes that we have made will serve to help 
other schools in cooperating in order to broaden the options available to 
their students at a minimum expenditure. Indeed in retrospect, with such 
widely divergent missions (Harpur College on balance is a preparatory college 
for graduate study, and Broome Community College is an unusually effective and 
productive professional school for technical careers,), this might well have 
been a much less than ideal setting for such a Joint Degree Program, If this 
is the case, the cooperation that has been established is a demonstration that 
many other cooperative programs can be established between geographically 
proximate schools, ^ 

In the establishment of similar programs at other schools, the most 
valuable experience gained from this project is that the cooperation established 
between the schools must be whole-hearted and dedicated. The project directors 
were unfailingly candid and earnest in trying to provide help both when deal- 
ing with each oth^r and ^ with the students. The various committees and admini- 
strators were always willing to re-think how established college rules could 
best be re-interpreted, not to make diminished educational demands on the 
students, but to modify the purely procedural demands such as residency require- 
ments which were designed for normal students but were occasionally inappropriate 
for students in the Joint Degree Program, The individual faculty members 
were willing to provide additional assistance in many ways, realizing the unusual 
situation of the students. 

Lastly, it seems to the JDP staff that although the student must always 
bear some share of the burden in the process of establishing any experimental 
program, in this case, because of the radical departure of the program from 
the normal functioning of the schools and the educational system in New York 
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State, the students in the Program were subjected to almost Intolerable 
obstacles. These included threats to terminate scholarships because the 
sponsors had no experience with a full-time program in which the student 
registered for a part-time load at the home campus, mis-matched vacations 
and school years with dorms closing while classes at the other school con- 
tinued, innumerable cases where a normally routine administrative check would 
show an anomaly that would threaten the students continued status in good 
standing, and a host of other crises, each of which usually arose unexpected- 
ly and had to be resolved quickly. The Joint Degree Program will never be 
an easy program for a student, but at the present time, the JDP staff hopes 
that most of the problems that can arise have already been dealt with so 
that future students will at least have fewer problems. The program owes 
its greatest debt and its continued existence to the students who persevered 
and surmounted all of the obstacles in the establishment of the program. 
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UNDERGRADUATE GRADING PATTERNS: Comparative and Trend Data, 
The University of Connecticut and Other Research Universities 

Aithea J. McLaughlin, Lois E. Torrence 
The University of Connecticut 

The changes in undergraduate grading practices which those of us in higher 
education have been observing with interest and concern for the past dozen years 
have reached a point within the last few years where pressures are building strong- 
ly to reverse the inflationary trends. Wliether fortunately or not, higher educa- 
tion is not in the position of being able to appoint a special advisor to mediate 
our inflation crisis; so let us examine the experience of one institution, the 
University of Connecticut, in relation to the national higher education piccure, 
to see if we can gain some insight into the causes and control of grade inflation. 

Such an inquiry starts with certain assumptions, not all of which are uni- 
versally shared. Have undergraduate students on the average received higher 
grades in recent years than they did ten years ago? Yes, the evidence and 
research data, some of which I will shortly present to you, are clear on this 
point. But the troublesome assumption for any inquiry into halting the upward 
trend of grades is that we should indeed be sorting students out into a bell- 
shaped curve and labelling their performances accordingly. Any discussion of 
grading practices must come to terms with this question. immediately recog- 

nize that sorting out and labelling student performance has philosophical 
implications (Should we judge our brothers?), educational implications (How do 
we motivate learning?), societal implications (How do we certify competence? 
reward needed services?) — to suggest only a few of the issues involved. But 
ail of these questions have contingent answers. In this spirit I am suggesting 
that the questions raised by grade inflation will have different answers for 
various student groups, at different times in social history, and for each of 
the various categories of educational institutions. For the purposes of this 
paper I am assuming that yes, indeed, we do need to maintain standards and 




control grade inflation for the student group and institutional type that I am 
examining, that is, undergraduate students attending a research university. 
Such institutions, both public and private, have a clear mission to stand at the 
leading edge of scholarship and research and to seek excellence in this quest. 
Most students at the major research universities expect to be judged and are 
preparing themselves for future positions of responsibility and leadership, in- 
cluding academic and research careers. With these high-minded assumptions 
about the character of the students and institutions behind us, let's look at 
the research data which compare the University of Connecticut's grading 
practices with the experiences of other leading research universities as re- 
ported in a study by Sidney Suslow of the University of California at Berkeley 
in 1976. This national study of grade inflation by Dr. Suslow, which was pub- 
lished in Ch ange Magazine in March 1977, finds that from the mid 1960's to the 
mid i970's "the percentage of A grades more than doubled, from 16 percent to 34 
percent, while the percentage of C grades diminished by not quite half, from 37 
percent to 21 percent." This information was obtained from survey responses by 
23 of the leading 50 federally funded research universities and institutes of 
technology, public and private. 

The tull study by Suslow^ provides detail on the responses by some of the 
universities and thus makes possible some comparisons with grading practices at 
the University of CoanecLicuL between 1965 and 1974. Our grade distribution 
flata is limi'.ed Lo the Storrs campus in this comparison.^ 



^Sidney Suslow, "A Report on an Interinstitutional Survey of Undergraduate 
Scholastic Grading, 1960's Lo 1970's", Office of Institutional Research, 
University of California, Berkeley. February 1976 (mimeo) . 

'^In addition to the Storrs campus, the University has five undergraduate 
branches which offer courses primarily at the lower division level. For 1965, 
branch grade dishr ibution data were not readily available. For 1974 the data 
are available but were not included in order to maintain the comparability 
between 1965 anu 1974 University data. li should be noted that at least in 
the 1970' branch grade distributions were somewhat lower than for Storrs. 
Thus> excluding the branches results in a slightly higher grade distribution 
than would be found if Storrs and branch v^rades were combined. 
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Eight of the research institutions in the Suslow study provided data on 
1965 (or, in one case, on 1963) which give a base for examining the nature of 
the well-publicized '*grade inflation" over a ten year period. 

Table I gives the 1965 percentages of undergraduate A, B and C grades at 
the University of Connecticut and at the seven survey institutions with de- 
tailed information. The percentages (both in this table and in the later tables) 
are based on the total number of A-F grades only, thus excluding Incompletes, 
Withdrawals, Pass-Fail and other variations in institutional recording practices. 
Table I also shows the undergraduate derived grade point average for each insti- 
tution, calculated on a 4.0 scale and based on the assumption that each grade 
carries the same credit hour weight. 

TABLE I 

% of Undergraduate A, B and C Grades and Derived Grade Point Average, 1965, with 
Rank Order, High to Low, (Nine Research Institutions) 



Insti- 
tution 


% A 


Rank 
Order 


% B 


Rank 
Order 


% C 


Rank 
Order 


Derived 
Grade 
Point 

Average 


Flank 
Order 


1 


19. 2% 


3 


37. 1% 


4 


31. 1% 


1 

7 


2.64 


2.5 


2 


17.8 


5 


34.9 


5 


36.0 


3 


2.56 


5 


3 


18. 1 


4 


37.4 


3 


33. 1 


5 


2.59 


4 


4 


20.0 


2 


32. 2 


7 


34.4 


4 


2.53 


6 


5 


15. 9 


7 


32.5 


6 


36.4 


2 


2.44 


7 


6 


14. 


8 


31.4 


9 


32.8 


6 


2.31 


9 




17. 5 


6 


41.7 


1 


30.8 


9 


2.64 


2.5 


1 8 


2P.. 7 


1 


39. 2 


2 


30.9 


8 


2.72 


1 


UConn 


:i.8 


9 


32.0 


8 


38.8 


1 


2.34 


8 



In relation to these eight research institutions, the University of Con- 
necticut in 1965 had the smallest percentage of A grades, the largest percent- 
age of C grades and next to the lowest derived grade point average. 

Seven of these eight Suslow survey institutions provided grade distribution 
data for 1974 as did an additional eight universities which had not given data 
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for 1965. Table II-A gives the 1974 data for the institutions which did have 
data for both years. 

TABLE II-A 

% of Undergraduate A, B and C Grades and Derived Grade Point Average, 1974, with 
Rank Order, High to Low, (Eight Research Institutions) 



Ins ti- 
tution 


% A 


Rank 
Order 


% B 


Rank 
Order 


% C 


Rank 
Order 


Derived 
Grade 
Point 

A T7 P T a P P 
i\ V C L Ct ^ C 


Rank 
Order 


1 


33.9% 


3 


35. 9% 


7 


21 . 0% 


5 


2.Q1 


4.5 


3 


31.2 


4 


41.9 


2 


20. 5 


6 


2.96 


3 


4 


36. 3 


1 


36.2 


6 


20.3 


7 


2.97 


2 


5 


29. 1 


6 


39. 6 


4 


22. 5 


3 


2.86 


6 


6 


30. 3 


5 


36.4 


8 


23. 7 


2 


2.81 


7 


7 


28. ^/ 




43.4 


1 


21.1 


4 


2.91 


4.5 


8 


3b. 0 


2 


40. 0 


3 


20. 0 


8 


3.03 


1 


UConn 


26. 3 


8 


38.5 


5 


26. 3 


1 


2.80 


8 



Within this group of institutions the University of Connecticut in 1974 
still had the smallest percentage of A grades and the largest percentage of C 
grades, and now had the lowest undergraduate grade point average. 

Table II-B shows the 1974 University of Connecticut data in relation to 
the fifteen survey institutions with data for that year. In this larger con- 
text, the University of Connecticut again had the smallest percentage of A 
grades and the lowest grade point average and had the next to the highest per- 
centage of C grades. ' . 

Quite clearly, in comparison with the research institutions in the Suslow 
survey, the University of Connecticut evidenced more rigorous grading practices 
in 1965 and, again in comparison, was in essentially the same position in 1974. 

This is not intended to suggest that the University of Connecticut has 
been immune from "grade inflation." On the contrary, the change between 1965 
and 1974 was larger for the University of Connecticut than for several of the 
seven survey institutions. Table III shows the change between 1965 and 1974 
on the various items. 
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TABLE II-B 

% of Undergraduate A, B and C Grades and Derived Grade Point Average, 1974, with 
Rank Order, High to Low, (Sixteen Research Institutions) 



Xns t i~* 
tution 


I A 


Rank 
Order 


% B 


Rank 
Order 


% c 


Rank 

Order 


Derived 
Grade 
Point 

Average 


Rank 

Order 


i 


6S. 


9% 


7 


35. 


9% 


12 


21. 


0% 


9 


2 


91 


8.5 




31. 


2 


10 


41 


9 


4 


20. 


5 


10 


2. 


96 


7 




?6. 


3 


3 


36. 


2 


11 


20. 


3 


11 


2 


97 


6 


5 

1 


29. 


1 


14 


39. 


6 


6 


22. 


5 


5 


2 


86 


12 


6 


30. 


3 


12 


35. 


4 


13 


23. 


7 


3.5 


2 


81 


15 


7 


28. 


5 


15 


43. 


4 


2 


21. 


1 


8 


2 


91 


8.5 


8 


35. 


0 


5 


40. 


0 


5 


20. 


0 


12 


3 


03 


5 


9 


30. 


9 


11 


32. 


7 


15 


26. 


9 


1 


2 


82 


14 


10 


33. 


0 


9 


38. 


4 


9.5 


21. 


6 


6 


2 


89 


10 


11 


45. 


5 


1 


30. 


0 


16 


15. 


9 


16 


3 


.07 


1.5 


12 


35. 


1 


4 


43. 


1 


3 


17. 


0 


14.5 


3 


07 


1.5 


13 


33. 


8 


8 


44. 


5 


1 


17. 


0 


14.5 


3 


.06 


3.5 


14 


34. 


1 


6 




1 


14 


21 


2 


7 


2 


87 


11 


15 


29. 


9 


13 


i::: 


7 


8 


23. 


7 


3.5 


2 


.84 


13 


16 


38. 3 


2 


36. 


4 


9.5 


19 


5 


13 


3 


.06 


3.5 


UConn 


26. 


3 


16 


' 38. 


5 


7 


26. 


3 


2 


2 


.80 


16 



TABLE III 



Increase or Decrease between 1964 and 1975 in % of A, B and C Grades and Derived 
Grade Point Average, with Rank Order, High to Low, (Eight Research Institutions) 



j Insti- 
1 tution 

} 
t 

I 


T 

1 A 
(+ or -) 


Rank ' 
Order 


% B 
(+ or-) 


Rank 
Order 


% C 
(+ or 


-) 


Rank 
Order 


Derived 
Grade 
Point 

Average 
(+ or -) 


Rank 
Order 


! 1 

t 


-hhi. 7"o 


' 1- 

3 ' 


-1.27o 


8 




-10. 


i% 


6 


+ .31 


6.5 


! ^ 


-hlo. 1 


6 


+4 . ,'. 


3 




-12. 


e 


3 


+ .37 


5 


i 

: ^ 


-hi 6 . 3 


1 ' 


+4.0 


4. 


5 


- . 


1 


1 


+ .44 


3 


; 5 


+U\ 2 


1 

5 


+7. 1 


1 




-13. 


0 


2 


+ .42 


4 


6 


+1! . 7 


2 


+4. 0 


4 


5 


_ Q. 


1 


8 


+ .50 


1 


; 7 


+1 1 . 0 


8 


+1. 7 


6 




- 9. 


n 


7 


+ .27 


8 


! ^ 




7 


+0.8 


7 




-10. 


9 


5 


+ .31 


6.5 


j UConn 


+14.5 


4 


+6.5 


2 




-12. 


5 


4 


+ .46 


2 
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Within this group, the University of Connecticut had the second largest 
increase in the undergraduate derived grade point average and was roughly in the 
middle range (fourth highest) in both the increase in percentage of A grades and 
the decrease in the percentage of C grades. "Grade inflation" has indeed oc- 
curred at the University. 

In his study, Suslow calculated a "1960s" grade distribution and a "1970s" 
distribution for the participating institutions. Chart A indicates the 1965 
and 1974 University of Connecticut data in relation to the Suslow survey data 
for the overall percentages of undergraduate A grades and C grades at some 20 
research institutions. According to the Suslow data, the A's in the 1960's 
were roughly 16% and in the 1970 's increased to 34%. In the same period the 
C's decreased from about 37% to 21%. The University of Connecticut undergra- 
duate distribution showed about 12% A's in 1965 and 26% in 1974 while the pro- 
portion of C grades decreased from nearly 39% in 1965 to 26% in 1974. 

On the basis of this data we reported to our faculty and to the University 
community in Storrs that a review of undergraduate grading patterns at the 
University of Connecticut and the comparisons with the research institutions 
in the Suslow study lead to two conclusions: 1) The University of Connecticut 
has experienced a shift toward higher grades since 1964; and 2) even with 
this trend toward higher grades, the University in 1974 had the lowest derived 
grade point average when compared with fifteen research institutions in a 
national study . 

At this point I should pause for a moment to return to the original ques- 
tion which we had hoped this paper might help to answer. That is, can Con- 
necticut's experience with changing undergraduate grading patterns give us 
some insight into the causes and control of grade inflation? 

First, let me assure you that I am not implying any smug superiority for 
the University of Connecticut in this report on comparative grade inflation. 
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CHART A: UNDERGRADUATE GRADE INFLATION, MID 60s TO MID 70s 
Survey of 20 Research Universities Compared with the University of Connecticut 




20 Research UnLversLtyof 
Universities Connecticut 

PERCENT A GRADES 



20 Research UnlveraUy ot 
Universities Connect I cut 

PERCENT C GRADES 



The Suslow study promised anonymity to the survey institutions; however, they did 
include some of the top universities in the nation, and all of the participating 
schools would be considered well-established and substantial institutions. At 
the same time we think they are a reasonable comparison group for Connecticut. 
(In the NSF report on leading research universities Connecticut has ranked 48, 
50, and 51 in the past three years.) My real interest is in looking for those 
factors in the University of Connecticut's experience which varied from the 
national experience during the past decade which might suggest why Connecticut 
has maintained a relative degree of control over grade inflation. 

Discussion of the factors that are thought to explain some part of the 
grade spiral are often divided inro those related to student, faculty, or insti- 
tutional characteristics. Suslow lists a series of factors and Robert Birnbaum^ 
provides a critical analysis of many of the factors as experienced by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Oshkosh, in the Fall 77 issue of the Journal of Higher 
Education . 

One area of interest has been the relationship of student ability and 
preparation to the changes in grading patterns. Birnbaum summarized eight 
studies which showed that for the period of 1951 to 1968 when student aptitude 
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Factors Related to University Grade Inflation," JHE, Vol XLVIII, Mo 5, pp 519-539 
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tesL scores and high school grades were increasing, collegiate grading patterns 
remained stable. This vas equally true during those earlier years for schools 
faced with decreases in the ability level of entering students. Nationally, the 
mean SAT scores for college-bound seniors declined every year from 1967 to the 
present when it seems to be levelling off. At Connecticut, the SAT scores for 
our entering students increased each year until 1970, stayed level through 1972, 
and then began to decline in tandem with the national means. This could be in- 
terpreted as justifying some small measure of the grade increases at Connecticut 
for the first half of the decade we are reviewing, except that Birnbaum concludes 
"that grades remained relatively stable regardless of changes of student ability." 

Another factor with a slight impact would be the particular mix of student 
Levels on the Storrs campus. In 1965, 27% of the undergraduate students were 
Freshmen; in 1974, 24%, and in 1977, 22% were Freshmen. Since the average grades 
of upperclass students will exceed those of Freshmen, the changing student mix 
would account for some upward trend in average grades. A closely associated 
factor is the balance between lov;er division and upper division courses. Our data, 
as well as Suslow^s, show that without exception the average grade is lower, and 
more C's and fewer A*s are given in lower division courses. In 1965 54% of 
Connecticut's undergraduate courses were lower division level. By the Fall of 
1971 5L^< were lower division courses. A further decline to 45% occurred in the 
Fall of 1974, and for the past three years 43% of undergraduate courses were lower 
division level. As an aside, it is interesting to note that approximately 4% to 
5^ more upper division courses are taught in the Spring term which could explain 
some part of the see-saw pattern for Fall-Spring grades, with Spring grades being 
higher, a fact which a number of schools, including Connecticut, have observed. 
Ch<irts B and C show the percent distribution of grades at the lower division and 
upper division levels for 1965 to 1977. 

Another factor widely discussed in the literature is the impact of insti- 
tutional policies on grading patterns. Changes in rules for withdrawals, the 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES BY COURSE LEVEL 
University of Connecticut, Storrs Campus, Fall 65 & Fall 70 - Spring 77 
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*A11 other grades includes: Incomplete, absent from exam, satisfactory, 
unsatisfactory, withdrawal, and no grade reported. 
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availability of Pass-Fail or credit-no credit options, the exclusion of F 
grades under certain circumstances — all these practices affected grade point 
averages "without affecting the level of achievement required to earn a stated 
grade in a specific course," as Birnbaum points out. In fact, he demonstrates 
that these rule changes account for an increase in grade point averages of 0.2 of 
a point at Wisconsin between 1968 and 1974. [pp 533-534] Suslow notes that 13 
of the 20 institutions in his study used one or more Pass grades, but that such 
grades generally represented less than 5% of the total grades, with a declining 
trend in the use of Pass grades for all except one of the institutions in the 
sample . 

The most interesting aspect of changes in grading patterns is related to 
observations of changes in faculty or student behavior. Any consideration of 
these changes is speculative, but one senses that the social factors which 
marked the decade from the mid 60s to the mid 70s did indeed have significant 
impacts on faculty, students, and administrators in higher education. Such 
forces as the escalation of the Vietnam war, the draft and the requirement that 
schools report rank in class data to Selective Service, the civil rights ferment 
which led to minority students and others not pre-^^iously served by higher educa- 
tion being brought into the system — all these were factors in realigning values 
and expectations by students and faculties. That such considerations can explain 
why grades increased is not subject to proof, but as Birnbaum expressed it: 

Faculty were called upon through grading to make decisions about justice, 
social mobility, and institutionalized racism and again grading became a 
proxy for the most salient social issues which had not yet been clearly 
resolved by the polity, [p. 523] 

The University of Connecticut did experience some of these social changes 
in particular ways which might have slowed the impact of grade inflation. We 
were caught up in the whirlwinds of the 60s relatively late. Our moment of crisis 
was the Spring term of 1969. The Free Speech Movement had erupted in Berkeley 
five years earlier. Even more important was the institutional stage of the 



University's development in the early 60s. After some twenty years of a 
successful "bricks and mortar" era, the advent of a new president and an 
interested legislature pushed Connecticut into a decade of seeking academic 
excellence. The model was a group of ten target and ten pace-setting insti- 
tutions both public and private. Consequently the pressure was to strengthen 
traditional academic standards rather than respond to the winds for innova- 
tive educational practices that influenced many other universities. A strong 
faculty Senate and a firmly established Scholastic Standards committee re- 
sisted changes in grading policies. The rural location of the University also 
had a conservative impact. Because of the University's rural location, the 
influx of students from academically deprived backgrounds was gradual, and only 
within the recent past has the University made an all-out effort to attract 
well-qualified minority students. 

All of these currents have combined to encourage the University of Con- 
necticut to develop a traditional academic institutional self-concept which 
is shared by both the faculty and the administration. As a relatively young 
institution, geographically isolated, and wrapped up in its own development, 
Connecticut was influenced by the social changes of the decade less than many 
other schools. 1 can only suggest that this was a significant factor in 
slowing the grade spiral at Connecticut. Indeed, while many of the factors 
discussed in this paper had some marginal influence on grading patterns, the 
primary factor which operated for Connecticut and other research universities 
in maintaining a degree of control over the pressures to increase grades was 
an underlying consensus of appropriate academic standards which an essentially 
autonomous faculty implemented. 
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INSTITUTIONAL FLEXIBILITY: THE GLASSBORO STATE COLLEGE FLEXIBILITY INDEX 

Dr. Mario J. Tomei 
Glassboro State College 

BACKGROUND 

In anticipation of steady-state or declining enrollments, many educators 
began to examine faculty staffing practices at their institutions. In New 
Jersey in the early 1970*s, the immediate reaction by many administrators was 
to propose the establishment of quotas on tenured faculty. 

At Glassboro State College in the Fall of 1972, the Board of Trustees 
proposed the establishment of specific quotas of tenured faculty for the pur- 
pose of maintaining institutional flexibility. The faculty raised strenuous 
obiections. Challenged by the Board of Trustees to develop a positive plan 
that would help the institution maintain staff flexibility, the Faculty Senate 
proposed a Four teen-Point Plan for Positive Action: Institutional Flexibility 
and Tenure Q u otas . The Glassboro State College Faculty took the position in 
that document, that the establishment of tenure quotas did not automatically 
and simply increase institutional flexibility. Institutional flexibility was 
defined as "tiie continuing ability of the institution to u.itiplement new or 
modify existing programs; a rationale which sees the ability to employ new 
faculty or to redirect present faculty to meet staffing needs for planned pro- 
gram implementation and development." The focus of the document was on the 
recognition that there were a number of ways to produce new hires and that 
staffing needs based upon program planning could, be projected. 

As part of the planning process during 1977, Dr. Mark M. Chamberlain, 
Glassboro State College President, appointed a Task Force for Faculty/Staff 
Development. One charge to the Task Force was "to develop plans to enhance the 
flexibility of the college to meet new societal needs." A short time later 
the Council of State Colleges recommended that each college "develop staffing 
plans that included an institutional renewal index projected over the next five- 



year period." The Glassboro State College Board of Trustees while acting on 
personnel decisions at the end of the 1977 calendar year, charged the faculty 
"to devise a staffing plan that will enhance institutional flexibility and 
that will permit' continued hiring of new faculty, some of whom will move for- 
ward to tenured positions." 

With those statements and actions taking place, the Task Force for Facv '.y/ 
Staff Development undertook the development of a staff flexibility index. 

INTRODUCTION 

The Task Force first examined all sources of faculty time that could be 
used to increase institutional flexibility. It then developed a staffing 
flexibility index to reflect the ability of the college to meet present and 
future instructional requirements over a five-year time span. (See Tables I, 
II and III) 

Flexibility index projections enabled the Task Force to then develop 
strategies to increase the raw numbers reflected in factor categories and 
thereby increase college-wide flexibility over a five-year period. 

Task Force Projections 

The Task Force csLst projections of faculty time for three sets of steady- 
state conditions: least optimistic, most likely and most optimistic. These 
projections assiimed FTE budgeted enrollments for a five-year time span. They 
are consistent with past history and also reflect, as much as possible, socio- 
economic and other factors that could influence college enrollments. The num- 
ber of budgeted faculty lines based on these enrollment projections was 
derived from the existing state budget formula. 

Using the enrollment/f acuity line base, the Task Force identified those 
factors that were necessary components of a staff flexibility index. Rather 
than focusing exclusively on the tenured/non-tenured distribution of full-time 
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faculty, it considered additional factors, ranked them in categories, and 
assigned a relative weight to reflect the potential flexibility each factor 
gave to the development :)f an overall renewal index. It then calculated a 
ratio that when applied to the number of budgeted faculty lines indicated a 
percentage of staff resource flexibility over the next five years based on the 
three sets of ccnditions noted previously. 

Analysis of Flexibility Factors: Ranking 
and Assigned 'Weighting 
Category I - Assigned Weight 1.0 

Factors : Retirements 

Resignations/Deaths 
Non-reappointments 
Rationale: Category I factors were assigned the heaviest 

v^^eighting since these factors represent one-for- 
one replacement potential* 
Category II - Assigned Weight ,8 

Factors: Temporary Part-time 

Adjunct (Full-tira Equivalent Faculty) 
Rationale: These factors derive from State budgeted allocations, 

leaves of absences, sabbatical leaves and unfilled 
resignations and provide considerable instructional 
flexibility in combination with determinations made 
on Category I replacements. These lines can be re- 
allocated from semester to semester as well as year 
to year. 
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Category III 

Factors: 



Re;tionale: 



Category IV 
Factors : 

Rationale: 



Assigned Weight .h 

Overload ( Pull-time equivalent faculty) 
Special Funded Adjunct (Pull -time equivalent 
faculty) Interdepartmental Assignment/Reassign- 
ment Capability 

The reduction in relative weighting between cate- 
gory II and III factors is based on the recognition 
that overload and special funded adjunct faculty 
are dependent on the number of faculty lines 
already allocated (including special funded lines) 
i.e., on the balance that has been struck admini- 
stratively between replacement of lines on a one- 
for-one basis (Category l) and the use of temporary 
part-time and adjunct staff (Category II). 

Further, the reassignment capability of present 
full-time staff is recognized as a means of 
achieving flexibility when particular faculty 
competencies and programmatic needs coincide. 
Assigned Weight .3 
Special Funded Faculty (Headcount) 
Non-tenured Faculty 

Special funded lines provide flexibility, and 
Glassboro's record in securing outside f\inds has 
been very good. Special funded line dollars and 
their overload potential not only support the funded 
program, but often release staff to maintain 
present offerings as well as develop new programs. 
Since this factor varies with the nature of the 
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Category V 
Factor : 
Rationale : 



grant, the ri,ssigned flexibility weight is lower 
than for other factors. Non-tenured lines also 
offer some staffing flexibility. However, the 
specialized corrqpetencies of non-tenured faculty 
members reduce the weight that can be given to 
this factor. 
Assigned Weight .1 
Tenured Administrators 

Tenured administrators are a potential source of 
staff flexibility if their particular competencies 
can contribute to present or future programs. 
This factor represents a resource that can be 
utilized on a part-time or full-time basis and 
represents a temporary or permanent reassignment 
capability. 



Examples of Implications of Projections 
inflexibility index projections enabled the Task Force to develop strategies 
to increase the raw numbers reflected in factor categories and thereby increase 
coller^e-wide flexibility over a five-year period. The following strategies are 
examples of Task Force recommendations based upon data generated from the Flexi- 
bility Index. 

1. Reassignment of Faculty - Encourstge faculty reassignment from low 
enrollment areas to other areas experiencing continued growth. 
Example - Modification of existing reward structures to encourage 
voluntary reassignment. 

2. Early Retirement Incentives - Within limitations of pension statutes, 
civil service rules and regulations, etc., Board of Trustees should 
initiate discussions with Department of Higher Education staff and 
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other state agencies to explore early retirement options. 
3- Guest Lecturer - Permanent establishment of funds for eight guest 
lecturers/artists in residence. One year, full-time positions to be 
filled by outstanding persons to enhance or supplement existing or 
new programs. 

U. Tetnporary l'\ill-Time and Part-Time Teaching Time - Continued use and 
expansion of temporary full-time and part-time faculty to supplement 
and enheince regular faculty skills. Goal - - no more than 20*Jb of 
teaching time on a temporary full-time and petrt-time basis. 
It has been demonstrated that the development of a flexibility index has 
resulted in a reasoned approach to staff planning. However, staff planning ' 
must be tied to program planning, and strategies to enhance flexibility must 
be compatible with programmatic and instructional excellence. Only the best 
judgment, carefully exercised by administrators and faculty, can assure both 
flexibility and quality. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN HIGHER EDUCATION': 
A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF A CONFERENCE BOARD STUDY 

Jacqueline B. Lewis 
Rutgers State University 

In Fall 1977, The Conference Board (a major, non-profit research organiza- 
tion serving the corporate v;orld) undertook a large-scale study to provide a 
comprehensive and practical review of a spectrum of labor relations activities 
in both the industrial arena and the world of higher education. The study 
examined how labor relations goals are developed and to what extent these goals 
are achieved in relation to the extent and nature of unionization and the 
structure of the bargaining relationships. Data were gathered - both through 
survey methods applied to a large number of corporate and educational institu- 
tions and through in-depth interviews with officers of a smaller number of 
selected institutions. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 2,A97 of the largest companies in the United 
States and to the 1001 colleges and universities which offer at least a bacca- 
laureate in the liberal arts or in teacher preparation, have an enrollment of 
more than 1,000 students, and are chartered as not-for-profit. 

Respo nse Rate and Unionization 

Some 80A corporate responses were received, for an overall response rate 
of 32% (80A/2A97); of the respondents, 673 (8A%) represented corporations with 
one (or more) unions, while 112 (16%) represented corporations with no unions; 
2% (19) of the responses proved unusable. Some 555 responses were received 
from institutions of higher education, for an overall response rate of 55% 
(555/1001). These included 83 (15%) from institutions which have only non- 
faculty unions; 38 (7%) from institutions with both faculty and non-faculty 
unions; 5 (1%) from institutions with faculty unions only; and 353 (6A%) from 



institutions with neither faculty nor noa-faculty unions. In addition, 76 (14%) 
proved not usable for this preliminary report. Each of the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia are representad in the sample; data from statewide systems, 
however, are not included in this report. 

Of the 749 usable higher education responses, 215 (45%) were from publicly 
supported institutions, 136 (28%) from institutions that are independently 
controlled, and 128 (27%) from institutions with religious affiliation. 

Of the 21:^ public institutions represented, 33 (15%) reported having only 
non-faculty, 35 (16%) both faculty and non-faculty, none faculty only, and 147 
(68%) no unions. Among the 136 private non-sectarian institutions, there were 
38 (28%) with non-faculty unions only, 3 (2%) with both faculty and non- 
faculty unions, none with faculty unions only, and 95 (69%) without unions. 
Among the 128 church-related respondents, 12 (9%) had only non-faculty, none 
had both faculty and non-faculty, 5 (4%) had only faculty unions, while 111 
(87%) had no unions. 

The 83 institutions having only non-faculty unions included 33 public, 
38 private, and 12 church-related institutions. The 38 institutions which 
reported both faculty and non-faculty unions included 35 public and 3 indepen- 
dent institutions, while the 5 institutions with only a faculty union were all 
church-related. The 43 institutions with faculty unions have an aggregate total 
of 23,031 faculty. 

Of the 353 institutions with no unions on campus, 18 reported appreciable 
faculty and non-faculty unionization activity, 25 appreciable activity among 
faculty, and 27 appreciable activity among non-faculty employees. Fifteen of 
the 83 institutions with non-faculty unions reported appreciable faculty 
unionization activity. None of the five institutions with only faculty unions 
reported non-faculty unionization activity. 

There are more than 40 different unions representing employees at the 121 
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institutions with non-faculty unions. The American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees (AFSCME) was the most "popular" union, with bargaining 
units on 35% of the campuses — and not infrequently more than one unit per 
institution. In order of decreasing frequency, AFSCME was followed by the 
Service Employees International Union (SEIU) on 22% of the campuses, and the 
International Union of Operating Engineers (lUOE) on 17% of the campuses. 
Other unions were observed less often than those listed; the same order of 
frequency obtained whether there were both faculty and non-faculty or only 
non-faculty unions on campus. 

All the faculty unions were represented: AAUP, AAUP-NEA, AFT, NEA, as 
well as independent agents. The most frequently observed union was NEA, wit^- 
units on more than 25% of the campuses. 

Survey Results 

This preliminary report examines only those questions pertaining to per- 
ceptions of the bargaining relationship and on goal-achievement from the 
perspective of the college or university administration. In particular, the 
focus is on those aspects which significantly differ for faculty and non- 
faculty relationships . 

With respect to process and outcome in collective bargaining , the most 
notable trends (Table 1): 

I 38% of respondents with faculty, but fully 59% with non- 
faculty, unions see the respective union negotiators as 
skilled and well-prepared for bargaining; 
■ 78% of respondents with faculty, but only 57% with non- 
faculty, unions believe that union leaders try to weaken 
the power of the administration; 
I 75% of respondents with faculty, but only 51% with non- 
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faculty, unions believe that union leaders distrust 
officers of institutional administration; 
conversely 

I 52% of respondents with faculty and 41% with non-faculty 
unions believe that institutional administrators distrust 
union leaders; nonetheless » 

g only 16% of respondents with faculty and 12% with non- 
faculty unions believe that relations between union leaders 
and administration officials are hostile; and further 

• 82% of respondents with faculty and 92% with non-faculty 
unions hold that administration officials and union leaders 
attempt to cooperate with each other as much as possible; 
so that 

9 57% of respondents with faculty, but 70% with non-^faculty , 
unions felt the administration's ability to achieve its goals 
in bargaining with the respective union is good or better, 
With* respect to the evaluation of the bargaining relationship (Table 2), 
these trends were observed; 

■ 57% of respondents with faculty, but 70% with non-faculty^ 
unions view their ability to achieve administration goals in 
bargaining as good to very good; 

• 62% of respondents with faculty, but 78% of respondents with 
non-faculty, unions feel that they are able to work cooperatively 
with the union during the agreement; 

• 44% of respondents vrith faculty, but 58% of respondents with 
non-faculty, unions see the ability of members of the unit to 
adjust to changes in technology as good to very-good; 
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I 11% of respondents with faculty, but only 3% of respondents 
with non-faculty, unions view the administration's coordination 
of labor relations policy in dealing with the union as 
unsatisfactory; 

I 19% of respondents with faculty, but only 8% of respondents with 

non-faculty, unions view the attitudes of the employees (motiva^ 

tion, morale) as poor to very poor; 
I 2$% of respondents with faculty, but only 3% of respondents with 

non-faculty, unions are dissatisfied with their ability to avoid 

legalistic maneuvering. 
Goal achievement with faculty and non-faculty units (Table 3) presents 
some interesting contrasts. The administration was reasonably successful in 
bargains with both the faculty and non-faculty units on campus: 

I Some 57% of respondents with faculty, and 65% of respondents with 

non-faculty, unions reported achieving their wage goals; however 
I Only 27% of respondents with faculty unions, as opposed to 54% 

of respondents with non-faculty units, report achieving all non*- 

wage goals. 

Respondents with faculty unions reported they invariably were able to 
achieve these administration goals: academic calendar, admission standards, 
selection and evaluation of administrators, union security, pension and 
insurance benefits, and a cost-of-living clause. But they most frequently 
failed to achieve these administration goals: merit provisions, class size, 
faculty evaluation procedures, length of agreement, grievance procedures, 
appointment and promotion procedures , and reduction- in-force provisions , 
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Summary 

This report has presented some preliminary results from a nation-wide sur- 
vey of collective bargaining in higher education, It has been observed that 
respondents, themselves institutional administrators, perceive relatively 
hostile relationships between union and administration negotiators, marked by 
mutual distrust but paradoxically played out in apparent efforts at cooperation. 
In at least a majority of cases, respondents believe the administration is 
generally able to achieve its wage goals in bargaining both with faculty and non- 
faculty unions, but to achieve its non-wage goals in bargaining with faculty 
unions relatively infrequently, The issue of the role of merit in compensation 
is the administration goal with faculty unions achieved most infrequently, 
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TA8L£ li PERCEPTIONS OF COLLECTIVe BARGAINING PROCESS AND OUTCOMES WITH FACULTY AND NOH-FACULTY UNIONS 



Bargains with Faculty Union 



Bargains wizh .Von-facui frg Unions 



Process Element/Outcome 



Number 
Responding 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 



Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



WHEN THE INSTITUTION AND UNION NEGOTIATORS REACH AGREEMENT, IT IS RATIFIED BY BOTH PARTIES. 



Respondents with Faculty 

Unions Only 
Respondents with Son'- 

Faculty Unions Only 
Respondents with Both 
, Faculty and Non^ Faculty 

Unions 



31 
36 



100^ 
53^ 



0% 

39* 

33% 



01 

13* 
111 



0% 

31 
31 



Total Respondents 

THE UNION IS EFFECTIVE IN BRINGING UP GENUINE EMPLOYEE CONCERNS RIlFLECTING EMPLOYEE PRIORITIES. 



Respondents with Faculty 

Unions Only 
Respondents with Non- 
Faculty Unions Only 
I Respondents with Both 

f acuity £ Non-Faculty 
^ Unions 



25% 



33 
37 



Total Respondents 
THE UNION'S NEGOTIATORS ARE SKILLED AND WELL PREPARED 



121 



50% 

521 
S\% 



25% 

361 
351 



0% 

0% 
0% 



Respondents with Faculty 

Unions Only 
Respondents with Won- 

Facul ty Unions Only 
Respondents with Both 

Faculty and Non-Faculty 

Unions 



3A 
39 



Total Respondents 
UNION LEADERS DISTRUST ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS 



Respondents with Faculty 

Unions Only 
Haspondents with Nonr 

Faculty Unions Only 
Respondents with Both 

Faculty A Non-Faculty 

Unions 



Total RaspondantM 



3^ 



20% 



\S% 

\s% 



33% 

m 

15t 



20% 



23% 
,23% 



33% 

65% 
60% 



ko% 



561 
5A% 



17% 

2]% 
20% 



20% 

61 
81 

17% 

3% 
5% 



Number 
Responding 



80 

35 
115 



78 
36 



79 

37 
116 



78 

36 

11A 



strongly 

Agree Agree 



351 

31% 



61 

61 

(>% 



\(>% 
61 



8% 

3X 
6% 



60* 
56* 



56* 

78* 
63* 



56* 

^3% 
53% 



39% 

58x 
^5% 



strongly 
Disagree Disagree 



\0% 

3% 
8% 



32* 

17% 
27* 



3**% 

35% 
3^% 



^7% 

33X 
^3% 



1* 
6* 



5* 

0* 
k% 



9* 

0% 
6% 



6% 

6% 
6% 
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TABU li PERCEFTIOMS OF COUECTIVE BARGAINING PROCESS AND OUTCOMES WITH FACULTY AND NON-FACULTY UNIONS 



BMrgAina with Fsculty Union 



Process El^msnt/Outcosm 



Number 
Responding 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 



Disagree 



S trongl y 
Disagree 



Bargains with Non-Facul ty Unions 



Number Strongly Strongly 

Responding Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



ADHINtSTRATION OFFICIALS DISTRUST UNION LEADERS. 

Respondents with Faculty 

Unions Only 5 
Respondents with Non^ 

Faculty Unions Only 
Respondents with Both 

Faculty and Non-Faculty 

Unions 3* 

Total Respondents 39 



20% 



20% 



20% 

3» 

5% 



73 

36 
115 



3% 

3» 

7% 



33% 
361 



53% 
56% 



5X 

6% 
5t 



UNION LEADERS TRY TO WEAKEN THE POWER OF ADMINISTRATORS. 



Respondents with Faculty 
Unions Only 



^ Respondents with Hon" 



Faculty Unions Only 
Respondents with Both 
Faculty £ Non^Faculty 

Unions 

Total Respondents 



35 
40 



kOX 

m 

20X 



kOX 

SOX 
58t 



OX 

20% 
161 



20% 

^ 3% 
51 



38 

118 ' 



3% 

)S% 
\\% 



k]% 
55% 



k\% 

26% 
36% 



9% 

3% 
7% 



ADMINISTRATORS TRY TO WEAKEN THE POWER OF UNIONS. 

Respondents with Faculty 

Unions Only 5 
Respondents with Hon- 

Faculty Unions Only 
Respondents with ioth 

Faculty and Non^Faculty 

Unions 33 

Total Respondents 38 



20% 

0% 

3% 



60% 

45% 



0% 

m 

k2% 



20% 

10% 
11% 



77 

37 
114 



3% 

3% 
3% 



42% 

35% 
39% 



47% 

59% 
51% 



9% 

3% 

7% 



TABLE 1: PERCEPTIONS OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PROCESS AND OUTCOMES WITH FACULTY AND NON-FACULTY UNIONS 



Process Element/Outcome 



Bargains with Faculty Union 



Number 
Respond! ng 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree Disagree 



RELATIONS BETWEEN UNJON LEADERS AND ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS ARE HOSTILE. 



Respondents with Faculty 

Unions Only 

Respondents with Non- 
Faculty Unions Only 

Respondents with Both 
Faculty & Non-Faculty 
Unions 

Total Respondents 



33 
38 



0% 

0% 
0% 



60% 
]0% 

](>% 



20% 

67% 
6]% 



Strongly 
Disagree 



20% 



2k% 
2k% 



Bargains with Non-Faculty Unions 



Number 
Responding 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



80 

36 
116 



k% 

0% 
3* 



101 

(>% 
3% 



66% 

831 
721 



201 

]\% 
\7% 



UNION LEADERS AND ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS TRY TO COOPERATE WITH EACH OTHER AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE. 

5 ko% 



Respondents with Faculty 

Unions Only 
Respondents with Non- 



^ Faculty Unions Only 
^^Respondents with Both 
Y Faculty and Non-Faculty 
Unions 

Total Respondents 



3k 
39. 



3% 



THE ADMINISTRATION'S NEGOTIATORS ARE SKILLED AND WELL PREPARED. 



Respondents with Faculty 
Unions Only 

Respondents with Non- 
Faculty Unions Only 

Respondents with Both 
Faculty & Non-Faculty 
Unions 

Total Respondents 



3k 
33 



ko% 



\2% 
15% 



60% 

76% 
7k% 

60% 



6B% 
67% 



0% 
2]% 

0% 



15% 



01 

0% 
0% 

0% 



3% 
3% 



80 

38 
118 



77 

38 
115 



13% 65% 



13% 
13% 



26% 

16% 
23% 



79% 
69% 



68% 

76% 
70% 



20% 

8* 

16% 



6% 

8% 
7% 



2% 

0% 
2% 



0% 

0% 
0% 
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TABiE 2: EVALUATION OF TllE DAflQAlNING RCLATIONGHIP WITH FACULTY AND NON-FACULTY UNIONS 



BargAins with faculty Union 



Process Eletoent/Outcoam 



Number 
Responding 



Very Cood/ 
Good 



As Good 4 
Can Be 
Expected 



Poor/ 
Very Poor 



Bargains with Non^Faculcy Unions 



Siunber 
Responding 



Very Good/ 
Good 



As Good « 
Can Be 
Expected 



Poor/ 
Very Poor 



THE ATTITUOES OF THE EMPLOYEES (MOTIVATION, MORALE) IN THIS BARGAINING UNIT. 

Respondents with Faculty 

Unions Only 5 ^01 201 

Respondents with Non- 
Faculty Unions Only 

Respondents with Both 
Faculty 6 Non^Fscul ty 
Unions 



Total Respondents 



32 
37 



281 
30» 



511 



80 

37 
117 



53t 
511 



9t 

81 
8i 



I 

O 
I 



THE GRIEVANCE PROCEOURE. 

Respondents with Faculty 

Unions Only 
Respondents with Hon" 

Faculty Unions Only 
Respondents with Both 

Faculty ^nd Hor^Faculty 

Unions 

Total Respondents 

AVOIDANCE OF LEGALISTIC MANEUVERING. 

Respondents with Faculty 

Unions Only 
Respondents with uon" 

Faculty Unions Only 
Respondents with Both 

Faculty 6 Non-Saculty 

Unions 

Total Respondents 



3k 
39 



33 
38 



60) 

76) 
7k% 



60) 

k2% 



\B% 



20% 

20% 
2$% 



0% 

S%' 
8) 



20) 

27) 
26) 



37 

117 



78 

37 
115 



81) 

78) 
80) 



69) 

57) 
65) 



151 

19) 
171 



28) 

^1) 
32) 



k% 

31 
kX 



2% 

3) 
3) 



2^5 



21^' 




TABLE 2: EVALUATION OF THE BAAqAiNlNG RELATIONSHIP WITH FACULTY AND NON-PACULTY UNIONS 



Bargains with Faculty Union ^ 



Process Element /Outcome 



S umber 
Responding 



Very Good/ 
Good 



As Good ds 
Can Be 
Expected 



Poor/ 
Very Poor 



THE ADMINISTRAT;0N'S coordination of labor RELATIONS POLICY IN DEALING WITH THIS UNION. 

Respondents with Faculty 

unions Only 5 80^ 20^; 0% 

Respondents with Non-' 
Faculty Unions Only 
Respondents wi th Both 
Faculty and Non-Faculty 
Unions 



Tocji Respondents 



32 
37 



72* 
73* 



THE ADMINISTRATION'S ABILITY TO TAKE A STRIKE. 



I Respondercs with Faculty 
N) Unions Only 

/Respondents with Son- 
' Faculty Unions Only 

Respondents with Both 
Faculty £ Non- Faculty 
Unions 



Total Respondents 



27 
32 



801 

523; 
56* 



161 
16% 



201 
311 



\2% 



0% 



13? 



Bargains with Non'-Faculty Unions 



Number 
Responding 



78 

38 

116 



73 

32 

105 



Very Good/ 
Good 



73% 
801 



5U 



As Good as 
Can Be 
Expected 



k2% 

28% 
381 



Poor/ 
Very Poor 



7% 

28% 
13* 



THE ADMINISTRATION'S ABILITY TO AVOID UNNECESSARY STRIKES IN THIS RELATIONSHIP. 

Respondents with Faculty 

Unions Only 5 80% 20% 

Respondents with Non- 
Faculty Unions Only 
Res pondencs wij:h Both »" 
Faculty and Non^Faculty 
U' \ons 



Total Respondents 



30 
35 



67% 
68% 



30% 
28% 



0% 

3t 
3% 



76 
35 

ni 



80% 

71% 

77% 



20% 

29% 
22% 



0% 

0% 
0% 
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Bargains with Faculty Union 



As Good as 
Number '^ery Good/ Can Be 

PtoceMM Zlement/Outcomm Responding Good Expected 

I 

ABILITY TO ACHIEVE ADHtNISTMTtON GOALS IN BARGAINING. 

Respondents *^ith Faculty 

Unions Only 5 60t ^0% 

Respondents with Hon^ 

Faculty Unions Only 
Respondents vith Both 

Faculty and Son- Faculty 

Unions 

Total Respondents 35 57t 3*1^ 



ABILITY TO WORK COOPERATIVELY WITH 

Respondents with Faculty 

Unions Only 
Respondents with Nonr 
Faculty Unions Only 
Respondents with Both 
I Faculty £ Non^Faculty 
^ Unions 

' Total Respondents 



THE UNION DURING THE AGREEMENT. 

3 60t koX 

35 63» 31 1 

ho m 32% 



ABILITY TO ADJUST TO CHANGES IN TECHNOLOGY. 

Respondents with Faculty 

Unions Only 5 iOX kO% 

Respondents with Non'- 

FdCMltg Unions Only 
Respondents with Both 

Faculty and NonrFaculty 

unxons 27 

ft-t-i RespondmnU 32 'iW "iW 

PRODUCTIVITY OF EMPLOYEES COVERED UNDER THIS AGREEMENT. 

Respondents witli Faculty 

Uf]ions Only 5 ZOt hOX 

Respondents with Non- 
Faculty Unions Only 

Respondents with Both 

Faculty s Non-Faculty n < c 

Unions ^ 4 <^> 32 37* 'i7t 



To til RespoadwtM 



37 



Poor/ 
Very Poor 



Bargains with Non-Faculty unions 



As Good as 

Number Very Good/ Can Be Poor/ 

Responding Good Expected Very Poor 



OX 



lot 

8* 



78 

36 

n't 



7'.t 
70* 



23t 

31» 
25» 



3» 
81 



0% 



6t 

5* 



79 

36 

115 



78* 

78* 
78* 



20* 

22* 
21* 



1* 

0*- 

1* 



Ot 

15* 

13* 



79 



35 



63» 

'•6* 
58* 



35* 
38* 



1* 

n* 
if* 



16* 
)9* 



77 

36 
11ii 



35* 

39* 
36* 



53* 

50* 
52* 



13* 

11* 
12* 



2 4 9 



TABLE 3; GOAL ACHIEVEMENT REACHED IN BARGAINS WITH FACULTY AND NON-FACULTY UNIONS 



Bargains with Faculty Union 



Number Goals Some Goals 

Process Element/ Outcome Responding Achieved sot Achieved 



WAGE-GOAL ACHIEVEMENT IN MOST RECENT SETTLEMENT, 

Respondents with Faculty 

Unions Only 3 67% 

Respondents with Non- 
Faculty Unions Only 

Respondents witn Both 
Faculty and Son-Faculty 

Unions 20 S0% ^0% 

Total Respondents 23 S7% ^3% 



NON-WAGE GOAL ACHIEVEMENT IN MOST RECENT SETTLEMENT. 

Respond'^nts with Faculty 

Unions Only 5 20* 80l 

Respondents with Non- 
Faculty Unions Only 

Respondents with Both 
Faculty £ Non-Faculty 

Unions 25 28% 72% 

Total Respondents 30 27% 73% 



Bargains with Non-Faculty Unions 



Number 
Responding 



All Goals 
Achieved 



Some Goals 
Not Achieved 



k7 68% ^^% 

)9 58% k2% 

66 65% 351 

76 55% ^5% 

26 50% 50% 

102 5^% W 
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DEVELOPING NEW POLICY ON PART-TIME FACULTY: 
THE EXPERIENCE AT THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Edward H. Klevans , Chairman 
Ray T. Fortunate 
Deborah R. Klevans 
G. Gregory Lozier 
Richard D» Sheeder 

INSTRUCTION 

The increasing use of part-time faculty by institutions of higher 
education has become of concern and interest both nationally and locally. 
For example, results of a national study on this topic by AAUP have re- 
cently appeared in The Chronicle of Higher Education "^ and the AAUP 
2 

Bulletin . Discussion of other data and many of the issues associated 

with the use of part-time faculty are found in the recent volume of New 

3 

Directions in Institutional Research . 

In April 1976, a Committee of the University Faculty Senate at Penn 
State expressed concern that use of part-time faculty was leading to in- 
creased burdens for the full-time faculty, and raised questions about 
the rights, status, and treatment of part-time faculty. The committee 
recommended that a comprehensive study of part-time faculty be undertaken. 

In September, 1977, the Faculty Affairs Committee of the Senate set 
up a subcommittee to study the use of part-time faculty to consider the 
academic impact of using part-time faculty and to examine and evaluate 
University policies pertaining to part-time faculty. 

"^ The Chronicle of Higher Education , January 16, 1978, pp. 1, 6. 
2 

H.P. Tuckman and W.D. Vogler, "The 'Part* in Part-Time Wages," 
AA UP Bulletin , LXIV (May, 1978), 70-77. 

3 

David W. Leslie (Ed.), "Employing Part-Time Faculty," New Direc- 
t ions for Institutional Research (San Francisco : Jossey-Bass , Summer , 
1978) . 
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The study has been lengthy and cotnplicated. This paper pre- 
sents an overview of the subcommittee's work. The introduction 
continues with a brief description of Penn State and a discussion of 
study design. Other sections of the report analyze data-gathering 
techniques and discuss results of these efforts. Following a sec- 
tion on cost implications, a brief summary concludes the report. 

Structure of Penn State 

To appreciate some of the issues which will be discussed and the 
way data are presented, it is necessary to understand the geographical 
structure of The Pennsylvania State University. Penn State consists 
of the main campus at University Park, with approximately 32,Q00 
students, a statewide campus system which consists of 17 branch 
campuses. The Behrend College at Erie, The Capitol Campus, and The 
Milton S. Hershey Medical Center. The seventeen branch campuses 
offer the first two years, or part of the first two years, of most 
baccalureate programs offered by the University. These campuses also 
offer two-year associate degree programs. The full-time student 
bodies at the branch campuses range from 300 at Allentown to 1,650 
at Ogontz. The total full-time student body is 47,000. 

Although the branch campuses are an integral part of the Univer- 
sity, they do have certain characteristics which are similar to 
community colleges, such as two-year offerings and small size. As 
David Leslie and other investigators of part-time faculty issues 
have noted, part-time faculty at two-year institutions tend to be 
hired for somewhat different reasons and in greater numbers than at 
universities. At two-year institutions, more than at universities, 
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part-time faculty are employed to provide breadth of offerings 
and flexibility for enrollment shifts. One of our purposes was 
to explore the differences between the University Park Campus and 
the branch campuses in their use of part-time faculty. For this 
reason, the data are generally separated into branch campus system 
data and University Park data. The Hershey Medical Center was not 
included, although a survey of departments at the College of Medi- 
cine indicated that the use of part-time faculty was small. 

Another aspect of Penn State's operation which bears on the 
data is the term system, which is a modified quarter system. There 
are four terms per year. However, by having classes 75 minutes long, 
rather than 50 minutes long, semester credits are obtained. A typi- 
cal student load is 11 credits per term. For each 3 credit course 

f 

there are generally 4 1/2 contact class hours per week. 

Overview of the Study 

To begin the study it was necessary that we identify who would 
be considered as part-time faculty. The University faculty appoint- 
ment categories provided a basis for this identification. These 
categories include : 

1. Standing Appointments, which include tenure track 
full-time faculty positions; 

2. Fixed-Term I Appointments, which include full-time 
tenure- ineligible positions with a specified ending 
date; and 
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3, Fixed-Term II Appointments, which include: 

A) Appointments which are full-time but less 
than six calendar months or two terms; or 

B) Less than full-time. 

Personnel in these categories hold academic rank. Graduate assis- 
tants are not included. 

Employees in the Fixed-Term II category were considered part- 
time faculty in the present study even though a very small number 
were full-time employees hired for less than two terms. 

It was felt that comprehensive data describing the population 
were needed, A number of questions were posed, including: 

1, How many part-time faculty are there? 

2, Where are they located? 

3, How are they being used? 

4, What are the trends in numbers of part-time 
faculty employed? 

5, Are they evaluated? How often? Given feedback? 

6, What problems arise from the use of part-time faculty? 
Several different approaches were used to gather relevant data. First, 
data on part-time faculty in resident education were obtained from 
University data files. In addition, some data on the number of 
courses taught for academic credit by Continuing Education lecturers 
were obtained in order to compare part-time faculty who teach in the 
two different delivery systems. 

To answer questions concerning evaluation, hiring, compensation, 
working conditions, needs served, and duties of part-time faculty, a 
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questionnaire was developed and distributed to heads of all academic 
administrative units which might hire part-time faculty. Administra- 
tors were also asked to indicate the benefits and problems associated 
with tte use of part-time faculty. 

Categories of Part-time Employees 

As the work and data gathering of the subcommittee progressed, 
one topic which received considerable attention is the differentia- 
tion between "continuing" and "occasional" part-time faculty members. 
The former category includes individuals whose employment history re- 
flects a significant and continuing relationship to Penn State. The 
identification of the "continuing" part-time category could serve 
several purposes. It would encourage both administrators and faculty 
to recognize the commitment in time and effort by such individuals. 
This recognition could suggest the possibility, if the need were pre- 
sent, of assigning such individuals to a variety of duties such as 
advising or committee work, as well as teaching and/or research. It 
could encourage longer term financial planning in the use of some 
part-time faculty so that contracts could cover three terms instead 
of one at a time. It could also encourage high-quality, part-time 
faculty members to strengthen their ties and commitment to Penn State. 
The University could recognize the service and commitment of these 
individuals by providing certain faculty rights and benefits accorded 
to full-time faculty. 

The definition which the committee ultimately adopted for the 
"continuing" category takes into account three components: a continu- 
ing relationship with Penn State; a significant relationship; and 
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cost. A continuing relationship was associated with being employed 
three terms out of four for at least two successive years, A signi- 
ficant relationship was associated with being employed half-time or 
more. The combination of these two factors substantially reduced the 
number of part-time faculty who would qualify to be in the "continuing" 
category, thereby holding down possible costs of fringe benefits. It 
was recognized by the committee that the criteria for the "continuing" 
category are, to some degree, arbitrary and are likely to exclude 
deserving part-time faculty. Nonetheless, compromises were considered 
necessary in order to hold down possible costs. The above definition 
seemed to the committee to be suitable for meeting the different re- 
quirements . 

Data were gathered from University files to find out how many 
part-time faculty are employed 50 percent or more and how many would 
fit the "continuing" category. It was also decided that input from 
part-time faculty who are employed 50 percent or more would be desirable 
A second questionnaire was prepared and distributed to a selected group 
of these part-time faculty. Finally, cost estimates for providing 
fringe benefits to "continuing" part-time faculty and other classes 
of part-time employees were made. 

USE OF UNIVERSITY COMPUTER FILES IN THE STUDY 

Based on the general charge given to the subcommittee and issues 
being addressed nationally the following research questions were de- 
veloped. They represented the consensus of the group as to what the 
major issues were with respect to the definition and use of part-time 
faculty: 
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1. Which employees are included within the set of 
faculty identified as part-time? 

2. What are the demographic characteristics of 
part-time faculty in terms of age, sex, and 
location of employment? 

3. How is their proportion of full-timeness 
determined? 

4. What are the primary uses of part-time faculty? 

5. What is the workload of part-time faculty who 
teach? 

6. What policies govern the promotion of part-time 
faculty who demonstrate a continuing commitment 
to the University? 

7. Do College Deans and Campus Directors have 
policies which guide the salary increases of 
part-time faculty being reappointed? 

8* What fringe benefits and other perquisites are 

provided to part-time faculty? 
9. What is the impact of the use of part-time 

faculty on the workload of full-time faculty? 
10. Are the professional opinions and attitudes of 

part-time faculty included in departmental 

deliberations on such issues as curriculum 

development and student advising? 
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11. How does the use of graduate assistants at 
University Park impact on the use of part- 
time faculty across the University? 
The subcoinmittee was aware that no file or set of files with- 
in the University could answer all of these questions. Some of 
these questions could be dealt with by surveying academic adminis- 
trators and part-time faculty members, while the remaining questions 
could be adequately answered by programming against existing Univer- 
sity files. This section provides a discussion of the approach to, 
and the results obtained from, using existing University files. 

Initial Constraints on System Development 

Due to time and resource constraints it was decided not to 
build longitudinal files to respond to the questions. The Fall Term, 
1976, was selected for analysis because it represented a heavy-load 
term across the University, would reveal the most extensive uses 
of part-time faculty, and was the most recent Fall term for which 
complete data were available. 

Some measure of longitudinality was desired, and the Univer- 
sity's personnel folders were examined to determine which terms the 
Fall, 1976 cohort worked between the Summer, 1974 through Spring, 
1977. 

File Development 

Programs were written against the University's payroll files 
to determine the persons to be included in the cohort. A file with 
one record for each person selected was created from the payroll 
pass. The record contained basic demographic data on the individual. 
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e.g., age; sex; college, department, and location in which hired; 
academic rank; and year in which the Individual was initially 
employed by the University. The data were edited for complete- 
ness, and with the assistance of the University's Personnel Pro- 
cedures division missing data were gathered and inserted into the 
records . 

The resulting file was then matched against two activity 
files maintained by the University's Institutional Research 
Division. The instructional activities file contains a record 
for every resident education section, or part of a section, taught 
by any individual within the University* Course credit and student 
hour data were extracted from the file and summarized by course 
level. The number of sections and the number of different courses 
taught were also extracted and entered int-o the record by course 
level. 

In the second match step of the file building process faculty 
activity and full-time-equivalent (FTE) data were extracted from 
the Faculty Activity Report file. Faculty activity data are in 
the form of average hours per week worked in seven different cate-- 
gories of activity, i.e*, class contact, class preparation, other 
instructional support, departmental research, organized research, 
public service, and other university service. The FTE data re- 
present the proportion of salary received from resident education 
funds and other funds* The proportioTis are prorated downward to 
reflect the fraction of f ull-timeness which the part-time faculty 
member worked. 
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Data Analysis 

An extensive report generator program was written against 
the file to give various displays of the data. The reports 
were quite voluminous and it was decided that the primary messages 
contained in the reports could best be shown graphically. The 
data were summarized and run through the generalized graphics 
package developed by the Institutional Research Division at Penn 
State. The subcommittee* was then able to deal with the graphs and 
a minimum amount of text material in grasping the main points of 
emphasis revealed by the computer-produced reports. The main 
questions to which the data responded were: 

1, How many part-time faculty members were there, 
and where were they located? 

There were 398 faculty selected for the study. One-hundred 
and fifty-five were hired at University Park and 2A3 were hired 
at the Branch Campuses. Of the University Park faculty, 56.8 
percent were on a contract calling for a full-time equivalent 
effort of ,50 or greater. In comparison 28 percent of the faculty 
at the Branch Campuses had similar effort-level contracts. 

2. How were they concentrated by hiring department? 
Hiring department was defined as the home budget and location 

of the hiree. It was found that most departments hired few part- 
time faculty, as Table 1 shows. There were 229 departments which 
hired at least one part-time faculty member; only six departments 
hired more than five in the Fall Term, 1976, with the English 
Department at University Park hiring 21. 
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Table 1 

Distribution of Departments Hiring 1, 2, 3, 4, 
or 5 Part-Time Faculty, Fall, 1976, by 
University Park and Branch Campuses 



Number of Part-Time 
Faculty Hired 



Location 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


University Park 


34 


13 


5 


4 


4 


Branch Campuses 


127 


22 


7 


5 


2 


Total 


161 


35 


12 


9 


6 



3. What were their assignments? 

Of the 398 faculty, 93 percent were paid wholly from resident 
instruction funds during the term. That includes all 243 faculty 
at the Branch Campuses, and 83 percent of the faculty from Univer- 
sity Park. There were 25 faculty at University Park who were not 
paid from resident instruction funds. Their concentration of ac- 
tivities was in the organized research areas. 

There were 353 part-time faculty who taught during the term. 
Ninety-seven percent of the Branch Campus faculty taught while 
seventy-four percent of the University Park faculty taught. Ninety- 
three percent of all their instruction occurred at the undergraduate 
level. 

It became of specific interest to the subcommittee to determine 
the workloads of faculty with an FTE of greater than or equal to 50 
percent. Thirty-six percent of the faculty who taught were on such 
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contracts. Their workload was measured by class contact hours 
per teaching faculty member, course credits per teaching faculty 
member , and student credit hours produced per teaching faculty 
member. Those data are shown in Table 2 for all the groups of 
interest for Fall Term, 1976. 

Table 2 

Workload Indices For Teaching Part-Time Faculty 



Location 


FTE 


Class 
Contract 
Hrs/Faculty 


Course 

Credits/ 

Faculty 


Student 
Credit 
Hours/ 
Faculty 


University 


< 50% 


5.4 


2.5 


98.3 


Park 


> 50% 


9.9 


5.0 


131.8 


Branch 


< 50% 


5.3 


3.1 


88.0 


Campuses 


> 50% 


10.9 


6.3 


169.3 



4. How many part-time faculty showed a continuing 
commitment to the University? 

Thirty-three faculty fit the definition of half-time or more in 
the Fall of 1976 and for at least three terms in each of the 
two previous fiscal years. However, only twenty-nine of those 
faculty worked three or more terms during the 1976-77 year and 
would be the faculty to be considered in the event a classifica- 
tion of '^continuing" part-time faculty was adopted. 

5. How does the use of graduate assistants for instruc- 
tion at the University Park relate to the use of 
part-time faculty at the Branch Campuses? 

A program was written against a separate file to determine the 
activity of graduate assistants who teach. The output showed 
that there are approximately two-and-a-half times as many graduate 
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assistants as part-time faculty and that those graduate assistai^.s 
are employed almost exclusively at University Park, The number o.^ 
section assignments given to graduate assistants is greater than 
for part-time faculty, but the faculty teach larger sections. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that graduate assistants are in- 
volved in more team teaching activities than part-time faculty and 
that section size cannot be adequately measured in this case be- 
cause of the nature of the collection mechanism. 

SURVEY OF ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATORS 

During the Winter Term, 1978, the subcommittee prepared a 
questionnaire regarding employment practices and policies for 
part-time faculty members. The 31 item questionnaire waR distri- 
buted to the academic administrator of each academic department or 
equivalent at University Park, and to the director or dean of each 
of the University's branch campuses. Responses were received from 
all of the non-University Park locations. All of these locations 
utilize part-time faculty members to some degree. At University 
Park, 96 questionnaires were distributed and 81 (84 percent) were 
returned. Forty of the 81 responding units indicated that they had 
employed at least one part-time faculty member since Fall Term 1976. 

The questionnaires were tallied and analyzed according to 
two clusters: (1) the branch campuses, including the 17 Common- 
wealth Campuses and Behrend College; and (2) all responding academic 
units at University Park. 
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The discussion which follows is divided into four sections: 
(1) recruitment and hiring; (2) duties and responsibilities; (3) 
evaluation and promotion; and (A) special issues. For this report 
the special issues section is limited to the determination of the 
percent of full-time equivalence for part-time faculty members. 

Recruitment and Hiring 

There are no standard University, college, department or 
campus procedures for recruiting and hiring part-time faculty mem- 
bers. However, position specifications are typically prepared 
prior to recruitment of part-time faculty at both University Park 
and the branch campuses. 

Recruitment sources for hiring part-time faculty are not 
especially different for University Park and the branch campuses. 
Personal contacts, files of applicants, and files of previous 
temporary employees are the most frequent sources. Infrequent sources 
are various types of advertising — internal posting, professional 
society publications or meetings, newspapers, or graduate school 
contacts. 

Three areas in which there appears to be a distinction between 
practices at University Park and branch campuses include the pur- 
poses for which part-time faculty are hired, the availability of 
qualified part-time faculty, and the basis for determining part- 
time salaries. Across the University part-time faculty are hired 
for a variety of reasons. At University Park, only one-third are 
recruited to meet the "continuing (term after term) needs in a 
specific area." At the branch campuses, approximately 80 percent 
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of the part-tiiae faculty are hired to meet "continuing" and "inter- 
mittent but recurring needs." Respondents from the branch campuses 
also indicated that they are more likely to have difficulty in re- 
cruiting part-time faculty (campuses — 72 percent; University Park — 
44 percent). Other data collected by the subcommittee suggest that 
at least some of the variance between the need for part-time faculty 
members and the difficulty in recruiting part-time faculty members 
is accounted for by the use of graduate assistants at University 
Park. 

With respect to salary, 80 percent of the respondents from 
the branch campuses indicated that a predetermined "flat rate" is 
the basis for determining the salaries of part-tim.e faculty mem- 
bers. At University Park, only 50 percent of the respondents in- 
dicated use of a flat rate salary; the other 50 percent indicated 
that salary is based on such factors as previous experience, 
academic qualifications and required duties. 

Duties and Responsibilities 

More than two-thirds of the part-time faculty members hired 
at University Park are assigned primarily to teaching. Another 
15 percent are assigned primary duties in research. At the branch 
campuses, 99 percent of the part-time faculty are assigned primary 
duties in teaching. 

Because the preponderance of part-time faculty members are 
hired in instiruction, a series of items in the questionnaire was 
inritten specifically for part-time faculty with teaching responsi- 
bilities. The first of these items was concerned with the tjrpes 
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of courses taught by part- time faculty. At both University Park 
and the branch campuses, it appears that part-time faculty are 
most frequently assigned to (a) "service" courses and (b) courses 
intended primarily for undergraduate program majors. There is 
only a very limited use of part-time faculty at University Park 
to teach upper division-graduate and graduate courses; at the 
branch campuses, part-time faculty teaching assignments also fre- 
quently include associate degree program courses. Part-time 
faculty members at both University Park and the branch campuses 
are expected to be available to students beyond class time but 
not necessarily to maintain specific office hours. The latter is 
more apparent at the branch campuses where the availability of 
office space is extremely limited or nonexistent on some campuses. 

One questionnaire item requested respondents to indicate the 
frequency with which part-time teaching faculty participate in 
course content selection or design, the choice of course texts, and 
the scheduling of time for classes. According to the academic 
administrators responding, participation by part-time faculty at 
University Park with respect to course content design and choice 
of texts runs the full gamut from "usually" to "never." For the 
branch campuses, participation in curricular decisions is rare. 
The University Park respondents continued to report considerable 
diversity in the range of part-time faculty participation in the 
scheduling of class times. By contrast, 83 percent of the res- 
pondents from the branch campuses indicated that the decision 
when to offer a class is likely to be an issue of consultation 
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between the administrator and the part-time faculty member. This 
difference between University Park and the branch campuses may be 
an indication that the campuses are more likely to utilize part- 
time faculty members who are otherwise employed during the normal 
working day and are hired to teach at a particular time, while 
at University Park there is a greater availability of academically 
qualified individuals who are not working on a full-time basis 
and are able to meet classes at a time scheduled by the department • 

Another questionnaire item was concerned with the working 
conditions and various services available to part-time faculty 
members. Generally, part-time faculty at the campuses reportedly 
are provided with needed materials and supplies, secretarial ser- 
vices , and parking space, have access to telephone service , and 
are included on the circulation or mailing list of the campus. 
The major problem identified is the availability of office space 
with desks at the campuses; yet administrators suggest that even 
these are available to the majority of part-time faculty members* 
At University Park, the only service which respondents indicated 
is available to all part-time faculty is the provision of needed 
materials and supplies. The least likely perqutate available to 
part-time faculty at University Park is inclusion on the mailing 
list of the department, although this is still available to all or 
most part-time faculty members in better than 75 percent of the 
responding units. 

At University Park, 95 percent of the responding administrators 
Indicated that working conditions are adequate. The percentage 
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regarding working conditions as adequate the branch campuses was 
83. In section IV, of this report, analyses of the adequacy of 
working conditions and other aspects of employment considerations 
from the perspective of some part-time faculty members are pre- 
sented • 

Evaluation and Promotion 

The third broad area explored by the questionnaire was per- 
formance evaluation and prospects for professional promotion. 
The questionnaire responses received suggested that part-time 
faculty are evaluated as a regular practice at the branch campuses 
and to a slightly lesser degree at University Park, The most usual 
form of evaluation is through written student course evaluations. 
Ninety percent of both the campuses and University Park respon- 
dents also indicated that they periodically rely on verbal feed- 
back from students and other faculty members for evaluation and 
upon direct observation of the part-time faculty member's work. 

All but one of the campus respondents indicated that the 
results of the evaluation are usually communicated directly to 
the faculty member. Approximately half of the campuses conveyed 
this information in writing, while the other half scheduled a 
conference between the faculty member and the administrator. At 
University Park, approximately two-thirds of the respondents in- 
dicated that evaluation results are conveyed to part-time faculty 
members during specially scheduled conferences. Written reports 
are utilized much less frequently. Part-time faculty perceptions 
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of evaluation, reported on in the next section, were quite 
different from those of academic administrators. 

All part-time academic appointments at the branch campuses 
are made at the rank of lecturer. The campus administrators re- 
ported that within the poSt five years there have been no re- 
appointments at a higher rank. The University's promotion and 
tenure policy, cost, and other policy considerations at the de- 
partment, division J or campus level were cited as significant 
factors in the determination not to consider part-time faculty 
for promotion. 

At University Park, the most frequently utilized academic 
title for those units reporting was instructor .'approximately 65 
to 70 percent). Another 20 percent of the par^.-time academic 
personnel at University Park were appointed as research assis- 
tants and lecturers. There have been five reappointments at a 
rank higher than the initial appointment within the past five 
years. The most significant reasons given for not usually 
considering part-time faculty members for promotion includes: 
a) inadequate academic credentials^ b) activities not appropriate, 
and level of commitment to the job. 

Special I:isue 

One requirement in the University's faculty activity re- 
porting system is that a full-time equivalence (FTE) be reported 
by the administrative unit for all part-time faculty. This FTE 
may be assigned by the department, the college » or the campus 
administration. 
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The subcommittee's questionnaire asked academic administra- 
tors to explain briefly how these FTEs are determined. These 
responses are summarized in Table 3. Approximately half of the 
respondents from University Park indicated that there is clearly 
no standard procedure or formula for cr.icilating the full-time 
equivalence. The remaining respondents reported a wide range of 
procedures for arriving at part-time faculty FTEs. The responses 
from campuses other than University Park indicated that there is 
a greater tendency toward uniformity in the calculation of these 
FTEs, although considerable variance still exists. The major 
problem is determining an equivalence for instructional part-time 
faculty members. The range for one three-credit course is from 
^0 FTE to .50 FTE. The trend appears to be that one three-credit 
course equals between .30 and .35 FTE. 

As noted above, one premise being considered is that in 
order for a part-time faculty member to establish "continuing" 
employment with the University, it would be necessary for the 
faculty member to be employed by the University over a specific 
number of academic terms at a full-time equivalence of 50 percent 
or greater. If this premise is to be accepted, it is important 
that more uniform conventions be applied to the computation of 
full-time equivalences and their application to part-time faculty 
at Penn State. 
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Table 3 

"Formulas" Utilized for Computing the Full-Time Equivalence 
(FTE) of Part-Time Faculty Appointments 



"Formula" 
Eg>P_loyed 



Number of 
Respondents 



University Park 



Other Campuses 



No formula 

Determined in relation to the load of 

a full-tljne faculty member 
By the number of courses assigned 
In relation to research project 
Hours per week in teaching and preparation 

divided by 40 
Three-credit course equals .50 FTE 
Three-credit course equals .AO FTE 
Three-credit course equals .38 FTE 
Three-credit course equals .35 FTE 
Three-credit course equals .30 FTE 



Determined in relation to the load 

a full-time faculty member 
Three-credit course equals .38 FTE 
Three-credit course equals .35 FTE 
Three-credit course equals .33 FTE 
Three-credit course equals .30 FTE 
Three-credit course equals .25 FTE 
Three-credit course equals .20 FTE 



of 



20 

6 • 
2 

2 

1 
2 
3 

3* 

1^ 



8" 

3 

2 

1* 



Equivalent of 24 course credits for three terms. 
Three-credit clinical course equals .50 FTE. 

"One campus report^ that two three-credit courses equal .50 FTE. 

*One campus reports that three three-credit courses equal. .95 FTE. 

^Two three-credit courses equal .35 FTE; three equal .50 FTE; four 
equal .60 FTE. 
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IV. SURVEY OF PART-TIME FACULTY ' 

E^^rly in our deliberations the eubcommittee planned to devel- 
op a questionnaire to send to all part-time faculty at Penn State. 
This strategy was revised as the questionnaire grew in length and 
complexity and the large number and intermittant or transient 
employment patterns of some part-time faculty became apparent. 
First, the data obtained from the University files and from the 
'academic admiristrator questionnaires enabled the subcommittee to 
reduce the number of items needed on the part-time faculty 
questionnaire. Second, the cost and labor involved in adminis- 
tering a second questionnaire were kept within reasonable bounds 
by significantly reducing the number of part-time employees sent 
the questionnaire. The population was limited to those individuals 
employed on a half-time or greater part-time basis during the 
target term — Fall, 1976 — who would have met the criteria developed 
for classification as ^'continuing" part-time employees by the end 
of the 1976-77 academic year. 

Thus, the questionnaire data presented in this section re- 
flects the responses of a comparatively small portion of the part- 
time faculty at Penn State. Twenty-nine individuals were identified 
as meeting the requirements for inclusion in the population. Twenty- 
eight of these people were contacted; twenty-five of the twenty- 
eight responded. 

Since a number of the same or similar items were also presented 
to the administrators, comparisons of the responses of the two groups 
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on a number of issues were poissible. For the most part they 
were in agreement. However, there were some discrepancies which 
will be pointed out. 

O unnnary of the Questionnaire 

The twenty-five respondents included fifteen women and ten 
men. Eight of them had earned doctorates, thirteen had master's 
degrees and four had baccalaureate degrees. Twelve worked at the 
University Park Campus; the other thirteen were scattered at exght 
other locations. Twenty-two of the twenty-five held lecturer or 
instructor ranks; two were assistant professors and one was a re- 
search associate. 

The mean number of consecutive years that the respondents have 
held a part-time academic appointment at Penn State was 5.6 years, 
with the range being two to thirteen years. They reported hold- 
ing half-time or greater part-time positions for an average of 4.2 
years. ' 

Twenty-four of the twenty-five listed teaching for academic 
credit as their primary duty. The twenty-fifth was associated with 
the cooperative extension. 

Most respondents indicated that they were involved in course 
design and in choosing the texts for the courses they taught. 
Eighteen of the twenty-five indicated that they scheduled regular 
office hours in which to see students > averaging four hours per 
week (range: one - twelve hours). 
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Many of the respondents reported that they participated in 
non-teaching activities, too. 

- Nine did academic advising. 

- Twenty indicated that they were permitted to attend faculty 
meetings, although only ten were allowed voting or other 
faculty privileges at these meetings. 

- Almost half had the option or expectation of serving on 
departmental committees. 

- Two supervised master's or doctoral theses. 

- Ten indicated that they used University facilities for the 
pursuit of individual research, although several of these 
respond ents indicated that they did the research on their 
own time. 

- A number also indicated that they participated in various 
schr larly and professional activities in addition to their 
teaching. For instance: 

Eleven reported that they had published journal 
articles or books; 

Six had authored research proposals and written or 
oral research reports; 

Seven have held offices in professional organizations; and 
Ten have given invited presentations to professional groups. 
Part-time faculty members are appointed almost exclusively to 
the lowest ranks. This seems to reflect a general policy decision 
at the department and/or college level. As indicated in the previous 
section, no Universitywide policy or procedure precludes the appoint- 
ment of deserving part-time faculty to a higher academic rank. Since 



a number of our respondents report having an earned doctor's degree 
and gave evidence of having demonstrated ability as a teacher, 
growth in scholarship and a long-term commitment to the Univer- 
sity, their lack of promotion does not appear to be due to the 
three reasons cited most often by the administrators for not con- 
sidering part-time faculty members for promotion: (1) inadequate 
credentials; (2) activities not appropriate; and (3) level of 
commitment not great enough. 

This quescionnaire also included several items regarding the 
evaluation of part-time faculty members* performances. Although 
half of the respondents believea Chat ^hey were being evaluated, 
60 percent reported that they did not receive any direct feedback 
about their performance from their administrative supervisor or 
from their colleagues. It is with regard to the topic of evalua- 
tion, and particularly the direct communication of their evaluation 
by administrators to the part-time faculty, that the administrators 
and part-time faculty members' responses to the questionnaires were 
in greatest disagreement. 

In response to an item concerning pay raises, ten of the 
twelve faculty employed at University Park reported receiving raises 
within the previous three years. Only five of the thirteen branch 
campus employees received any raise during that time period. Thus 
our respondents experiences were consistent with the conclusion 
reached in an analysis of the administrators' responses — that the 
prospect of receiving a salary increase is considerably greater. 
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Finally, the respondents were asked two open-ended questions: 
(1) What things did/do you like most about your part-time position 
at Penn State? and (2) What things did/do you like least about your 
part-ti'ae position at Penn State? When the responses to these 
questions we^ ^ Inspected, it became apparent that there were some 
noticeable differences between the responses of the men and the 
women, A consideration of other differences between the two sub- 
groups suggested that two factors in particular may have influenced 
the responses to these two questions • 

First, it was noted that nine of the ten men held another 
full-time paid position concurrently with their part-time employ- 
ment at Penn State. Fourteen of the fifteen women did not. Second, 
60 percent of the women were employed at the University Park Campus 
while only 20 percent of the men were employed here. With these 
differences in mind, the remainder of this section briefly summarizes 
the respondents' answers to the two questions. 

There were few notable group differences between the men and 
women in regard to what they liked. Most frequently mentioned by 
both groups were an enjoyment of teaching and interaction with 
students s flexible working hours, the stimulation of working in an 
academic environment and interacting with other faculty members, 
and the good facilities available to them. 

However, there were quite different responses regarding what 
was liked least by the two groups. The men cited low pay most 
often, although four voiced no complaints at all. The women *s 
responses suggested that they were much less satisfied with their 
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employment situation. Although they too cited low pay or lack 
of raises most frequently, they mentioned the lack of ::ringe 
benefits almost as often. Also mentioned frequently were dis- 
satisfaction with the unrealiability or last-minute nature of 
reappointments and a belief that they often put in more time and 
effort than was reflected in the percent of full-time equivalence 
for which they were hired. A number also complained about a lack 
of satisfying interaction with full-time faculty members and men- 
tioned feeling ignored, unvalued or treated like "second-class 
citizens." 

Because these women's part-time positions were their only paid 
employment in all but one case, and they reported spending more 
time and effort on their jobs than their "moon-lighting" male 
counterparts, it is possible that they may have depended on their 
part-time position more heavily than the men did as a primary source 
of career satisfaction. If so, it is not surprising that they re- 
ported more discontent than their male peers when their expectations 
of being valued and accorded professional status did not materialize 

It is also possible that part-time positions at University Park 
where the majority of the women were employed, provided less satis- 
faction than those at the Commonwealth campuses, particularly in 
terms of interactions with the full-time faculty. 

COST CONSIDERATIONS 

Since two of the related subjects for resolution by the sub- 
committee were (1) the identification of a group of "continuing" 
part-time faculty as distinguished from "occasional" part-timers. 
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and (2) the introduction of fringe benefits to this new class of 
employees, it was necessary to determine the fiscal considerations 
inherent in adoption of such a proposal. Prior to conducting cost 
analyses, several other considerations need to be discussed. 

First, under Title IX regulations there is no requirement re- 
garding the granting of benefits or special rights to part-time 
employees unless it can be shown that females are represented dis- 
proportionately among the part-time employees. A study of Penn 
State's part-time faculty determined that about 68 percent were males, 
Based on this finding we did not conclude that part-time faculty 
members were used as a "place for females." If a disparity were 
found, it would have been necessary to grant fringe benefits to 
part-timers long ago. 

Secondly, although the major emphasis of this study has been 
in regard to part-time faculty m€imbers , Penn State has consistently 
treated all classifications of employees similarly in regard to 
fringe benefits. Therefore, if such fringes are to be granted to 
part-time faculty members, it would be consistent to grant similar 
fringes to all other classifications of employees. In that regard, 
by far the largest classification group of part-time employees at 
Penn State is the clerical classification category. 

A third consideration has had to be the dwindling fiscal 
support in higher education. "What can we afford?" has become a 
more common goal for all of us. If there are limited dollars, how 
should they be spent? Can we afford to adequately take care of the 
regular full-time faculty and staff members in both salary and 
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fringes and, at the same time, add benefits for part-time employees. 
That becomes a practical consideration rather than a theoretical 
philosophy. 

The subcommittee examined each fringe benefit offered to the 
regular full-time faculty and staff. Included were the health 
insurance package including major medical insurance, life insurance, 
retirement, tuition remission for both employees and their eligible 
dependents (75 percent of Penn State's tuition for courses taken 
at Penn State), sabbatical leaves, graduate study leaves, vacation, 
sick leave, holiday pay, and so forth. 

How to calculate the cost of some of these benefits for part- 
time employees was quite simple in some cases. For example, retire- 
ment contributions are directly related to salary. The level of 
life insurance one can carry is also related to salary. 

Some other benefits required more special attention. For 
example, should someone who provides half-time service receive the 
same free health insurance that another employee works full time 
to receive. The subcommittee concluded that part-timers should 
pay 50 percent of the cost. 

The tuition remission for employees and their dependents caused 
a different problem. Penn State's policy is extremely liberal and 
costly. The debate, therefore, was not so much a matter of how to 
calculate costs but, rather, should this benefit be granted to 
part-timers. To equate half time to full time we looked at one-half 
the benefit. In other words, a 37 l/2 percent of tuition benefit 
rather than a 75 percent benefit. 
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Prorating costs for those benefits peculiar to nonacademic 
employees was handled by calculating hours worked, Penn State 
employs a 40-hour week which averages 173 hours per month. Sick 
leave and vacation are earned on a monthly basis by regular full- 
time employees. Accordingly, 168 hours were selected as a base 
and costs were calculated based on an employee earning a unit of 
vacation or sick leave for each 168 hours worked, 

"Is pay to be equated and how?" becomes yet another question 
in calculating costs. This is not difficult for the classified 
jobs. The duties of each job can be evaluated, placed in a grade 
and the appropriate rate can be established. 

To calculate a projected cost, the median hours worked by 
eligible part-timers for each general classification category 
were calculated. The median unit rate actually paid was determined, 
and the median unit rate paid to full-timers in that general classifi- 
cation category calculated. By multiplying the median hours worked 
by the median rate paid to full-timers a projected base was es- 
tablished. The difference between the base and the dollars actually 
paid represented the projected cost difference. 

However, for faculty it is not as easy. First, there is no 
standard definition of full time. Also, many of the faculty res- 
ponsibilities performed on a part-time basis are performed differently 
than on a full-time basis. For example, a full-time faculty member 
may be responsible for teaching, counseling, scholarly activity, 
departmental service, plus research and other duties. art- 
time faculty member may just teach. Each position has to be looked 



at as it relates tj full time. Since Penn State does not have 
scales or ranges for faculty salaries, it adds another difficult 
dimension for establishing costs. 

A general examination of part-time faculty rates paid indi- 
cated that generally they are not far out-of-line with lower level 
full-time faculty rates. Therefore, because of the variables, we 
chose not to calculate a cost for faculty salary adjustments. 

One final precaution — the definition used for permanent or 
continuing part time can greatly influence costs. The subcommittee 
started with a basic definition of permanent part time to mean at 
least one-half time for at least 36 weeks in a year. During 
calendar year 1977, there were 639 people who would have qualified; 
308 of these also would have qualified in calendar year 1976, and 
123 of the same group would have qualified in calendar year 1975. 

In other words, using as our definition at least half time 
for at least 36 weeks in a year and evidence of having met those 
requirements for two years to qualify for benefits, Penn State woul 
be dealing with 123 individuals instead of 639. Stated another way 
the additional costs would be less than one-fifth of the costs 
compared with a definition permitting fringes with one year of 
service. In Penn State's case, that is one quarter of a million 
dollars per year versus $1.25 million per year in cost. 

While one quarter of a million is not a large sum in relation 
to the budget for a University of Penn State's size, it is an 
appreciable amount to consider when budget short falls are common 
at many institutions. 
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One other issue discussed by the subcommittee in regard to 
fringe benefits was: "Should the fringe benefits be optional or 
mandatory?" Certain fringes are mandated by law, such as Penn 
State's retirement system and federal social security. Regular 
full-time employees are required as a condition of employment to 
participate in the insurance programs. It is the opinion of the 
subcommittee, howe^'er, that, where feasible, the fringes should be 
optional for part-timers because, for some, the part-time work is 
a second job; others enjoy coverage in such programs through their 
spouse ' s employment . 

SUMMARY 

The subcommittee has learned a great deal in the year of study 
on part-time faculty. One point needs to be emphasized. Part-time 
faculty play a very important role in helping Penn State fulfill 
its educational objectives. Although one of the original tasks 
was to investigate the "excessive" use of part-time faculty, no 
pattern of "excessive" use was suggested by the data and no restric- 
tions on the use of part-time faculty is being recommended. 

There is also much diversity in the use of part-time faculty. 
On one branch campus only one part-time faculty member was employed, 
while on another campus 20 percent of the student credit hours were 
generated by part-time faculty. At University Park, the English 
Department was the largest user of part-time faculty by a wide margin. 

There are a small number of part-time faculty who work year after 
year half time or more — the "continuing" part-time category. Most of 
the part-time faculty do not fit the continuing category either because 



they work less than half time or because they have not worked half 
time or more for more than two years. 

The final stage of subcommittee work is to prepare a report 
for submission to the University Faculty Senate. Included in the 
report will be proposals for two new appointment categories for 
part-time faculty. These categories parallel the two categories 
of full time academic appointments: Standing Appointments and 
Fixed-Term I Appointments. The new Fixed-Term I Appointment would 
apply to those part-time faculty members who are in the "continuing** 
category. The part-time Standing Appointment would be of potential 
use to full-time facult''^ members approaching retirement, to depart- 
ments that need a regular faculty member less than full time, or 
to an individual with special needs to be less than full time. 

Fringe benefits will be recommended for employees in these job 
categories. Other rights and privileges of regular faculty will 
also be considered, including such items as evaluation, promotion, 
tenure, sabbatical and other leaves, and membership in the Faculty 
Senate. For the most part, these recommendations are modeled after 
the full-time equivalent positions. 

It should suffice at this stage of the study to repeat the 
conclusion made by David Leslie that "if this inquiry has clarified 
anything, it should have pointed out the 'aeed to disaggregate and to 
resist generalities in treating the issues (regarding) part-time 
faculty."^ 



David L. Leslie, op. cit., p. 15. 
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FINANCIAL AID AND THE MIDDLE INCOME SQUEEZE 

John Maguire 
Boston College 

I • Introduction 

Despite solid evidence that a diminishing fraction of the typical 
family budget is now being expended on higher education, there can be no 
doubt that many parents are becoming increasingly concerned over escalating 
college costs. Federal and state governments have responded to this per- 
ceived crisis in educational financing with multi-billion dollar aid programs 
geared mainly, though not exclusively, toward low- income families. Recently 
a study prepared by the College Board indicated that middle and upper- 
middle income families were even less willing than their lower income counter- 
parts to pay proportional shares of college costs for their children. This 
reluctance has been further documented by the Consortium on Financing Higher 
Education, which found that the enrollment rate for applicants to some of 
the nation* s most prestigious schools was especially low among middle-income 
families. Current proposals in Congress, calling for tuition tax credits and 
middle- income Basic Educational Opportunity Grants, seek to redress this sc- 
called "middle-income squeeze." 
^ ^ • Boston College 

Boston College, a Jesuit university in Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts, has 
a student body of approximately 8400 undergraduates, with about 40 percent 
receiving some form of financial assistance. Compared to many of her major 
independent competitors, total tuition, room, and board figures are several 
hundred dollars below average. However, scholarship endowment and discretionary 
institutional financial aid are also low, with the result i:hat the University 
supports what might be termed a "conservative" pricing policy. Consequently, 
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in recent years the undergraduate student body has typically included 2000 
to 2500 students with aid packages averaging $1500 less than levels recommended 
by the need analysis system of the College Scholarship Service. Thljs means 
that Boston College undergraduates have a cumulative CSS evaluated need gap 
(unmet need) in excess of $3,000,000. To comjound this, the typical Boston 
College family, when asked to estimate its finc^ncial need on the school's 
aid application, will over-state this deficit by c^n average of $500. Thus 
this subgroup of families behave at the institutional level in a manner 
consistent with the national findings of the College Board. 

And yet the vast majority of these young men and women, despite occasional 
incidences of fraud on the one hand and extreme hardship and extraordinary 
sacrifice on the other, persist through graduation. This paper will summarize 
how these students view the aid program at Boston College and how they adjust 
to their circumstances. 
Ill . Market Research on Financial Aid 

In order to understand the major factors influencing the decisions of 
students to come to Boston College as freshmen and to persist through 
graduation, marketing questionnaires are distributed annually to enrollees, 
accepted non-enrollees , persisters, and dropouts. Figure 1 sumnarizes some 
of the data resulting from the 1976 study of accepted freshmen. On one axis 
are listed in descending order of importance the factors most influential in 
the choice for or against Boston College, while a qualitative scale averages 
applicant evaluations (l^unsatisf actory , 5="excellent) on the other axis. 
Without fully interpreting the substantial amount of data contained on this 
graph, it is apparent the Boston College's financial aid program is 
qualitatively rated the lowest among all characteristics, while non-matriculants 
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Figure 1 

STUDENT FACTOR RATINGS ~ ACCEPTED B.C. APPLICANTS (CLASS OF 1980) 



RATING 



Rank> by Importance 



Unsatisfactory 
1 



Non-enrollees 
4 

7 
6 
3 
9 
8 

11 

1 

5 
10 

2 
20 
14 
16 
26 
19 
24 
17 
22 
15 
13 
21 
12 
18 
23 
25 



Cnrollees 



General Reputation 
Location of Campus 
Teaching Reputation 
Specific Academic Progs 
Variety of Courses 
Distance from Home 

Attractive Campus 
Financial Aid 
Size of School 
Quality of Students 
Costs 

Social Activities 
Contact w/ Undergrads 
Reputation of Alumni 
Athletic Facilities 
Athletic Programs 
Co-ed Ratio 
College Faculty 
H.S. Counselor*s Rating 
Contact w/ Admissions 
Parents ' Preference 
ReligiPus Opportunities 
Student/Faculty Ratio - 
Emphasis on Grad Progs 
Accel Progs/Adv Plcmnt 
Research Reputation 
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Freshman enrollees 



Non-enrol lees- 



Excel lent 
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THE SUNY RETENTION IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE MJOR FINDINGS 

Allen H. Kuntz 
SUNY at Buffalo 

State University of New York approximated a student body size of 340,000 
with almost 16,000 faculty in 1977. Excluding community colleges, there were 
in 1977 187,451 students - 141,372 full time, 46,079 part time, 153,213 under- 
graduates, 34,238 graduates. They were enrolled in statutory colleges 
(Cornell), specialized colleges (Maritime), agricultural and technical schools, 
health science centers, colleges, and University centers. 

In July 1977, James Perdue reported to the Chancellor by memorandum the 
extent of the attrition phenomenon within SUNY. A task force of s^.udents, 
faculty, administrators, and central staff was appointed and began working in 
January 1978. 

The recommendations of the task force are in two major categories, those 
directed at possible actions of central staff and those for unit institutional 
staff. Two basic types of recommendations emerged: the systematic examination 
of institutional mission and interaction of students, staff and faculty in 
carrying out that mission. Institutional attractiveness and student affilia- 
tion mechanisms constitute the major portion of these recommendations. In 
effect, a better initial student match with the institution may result in a 
greater development of affiliation. A second group of suggestions addresses 
institutional processes in response to student needs. The procedures of the 
institution - admission, registration, class scheduling, grade reporting, finan- 
cial aid, advisement - can be significantly enhanced to improve vectors of 
student affiliation. 

vn^ile some voJuntary withdrawal of students is inevitable, indeed in some 
cases desirable, a significant reduction of the student out-migration rate 
seems possible. By bringing about a better initial match of students with 
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institutions within SUNY and by increasing affiliation of students after admis- 
sion, the retention rates will increase. 

A copy of the report can be obtained by writing to Phyllis Bader^ Assistant 
to the Vice Chancellor^ Educational Services j Room S527j State University Plaza^ 
Albany y New York 12246. 
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A FOUR- YEAR FOLLOW-UP: 1973 - 1977 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FRESHMEN ASSOCIATED WITH RETENTION 



H. William Coles, III 
SUNY at Buffalo 

An investigation of the freshmen class of 1973 was conducted to determine 
the relationships between extensive information provided by incoming freshmen 
and whether these students had persisted, stopped out, or dropped out after four 
years. Nearly all of the students (1,666 of 1,949 students, 85 percent) who 
first entered the State University of New York at Buffalo (SUNY/B) as full-time, 
regular admissions freshmen in the fall of 1973, completed the 305 item College 
Student Perception Survey the summer before entering the University. Question- 
naire items dealt with a wide range of topics including educational experiences 
and expectations, majors and careers, interpersonal relationships, family, and 
self-assessments and expectations. High school information was obtained regard- 
ing class size, average, and class standing. New York Regents Scholarship 
Examination Scores were also provided. 

Four years later, in July of 1977, 976 students, 59 percent of the sample, 
were persisters who had attended continuously, enrolling for three or more credit 
hours each of the ei^ht semesters- Five hundred and ninety-nine students, 36 
percent, had left the University, either dropping out or transferring to another 
institution. No differentiation was possible since SUNY/B does not have a 
method for determining which of the students who do not return transfer to 
another educational instituton and which no longer attend any college or 
university. The remaining 91 students, five percent, were stopouts. They had 
stopped taking courses (or had taken two credit hours or less) for at least a 
semester, then r<-»turned to the Universi'cy on a more full-time basis. 
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The complete report upon which this paper is based is available upon request 
from Student Testing and Research, 316 Harriman Library, SUNY at Buffalo, Buffalo, 
New York 14214 
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Responses to 305 multiple-choice items, to 63 free-response questions, 
and to 31 items from Admissions and Records files were examined for differences 
in responses, at the .05 level of confidence, among dropouts, stopouts and 
persisters. Analysis of va'riance and chi square analysis were employed to 
investigate the significance of the differences. 

High^ School Experiences and College Expectations 

As entering freshmen, the students were asked about their high school 
experiences and college degree expectations to determine some of the differences 
among their educational experiences and expectations before entering SUNY/B. 

Admissions and records data revealed that dropouts and stopouts had only 
slightly lower high school averages and ranked only slightly lower in their 
high school classes th^n did per&isters. While these differences were signif- 
icant, they were not substantial. Responses to survey items indicated that 
dropouts and stopouts were less satisfied with their high school academic 
experience and with the degree of effort that they had invested in their 
academic work in high school. Dropouts and stopouts however, indicated that 
more of their high school classmates displayed a good sense of humor. 

Compared to persisters and dropouts, stopouts tended to come from high 
schools where slightly smaller proportions of their classmates went on to college. 
These students also perceived that more of their teachers were interested in them 
as individuals and more of their classmates respected them. Stopouts, however, 
were the least satisfied of the three groups with their high school academic 
experience and the degree of effort they had invested in their academic work. 

While all three groups generally had positive attitudes about attending 
college, dropouts and stopouts were slightly less enthusiastic about attending 
and stated that they would be less crushed and disappointed if they could not go. 
Stopouts were less enthusiastic than even the dropouts about going to college. 
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As entering freshmen, students were asked about their degree expecta- 
tions. Proportionately more persisters than dropouts and stopouts planned to 
complete a baccalaureate at SUNY/B. Interestingly, dropouts, stopouts, and 
persisters did not differ in their expectations of attaining a post- 
baccalaureate degree at this University or elsewhere. 

Majo r Choice 

Students also indicated their major field choices upon entering the 
University. Dropouts and persisters were quite similar in their choice of 
majors as freshmen, and they differed from stopouts in several areas. More 
stopouts than persisters or dropouts initially selected Arts and Letters 
majors of architecture and environmental design, English, and French. More 
also selected political science, biochemistry, and mathematical-economics. 
More persisters and dropouts, however, selected majors of biology and manage- 
ment and Health Sciences majors of nursing, occupational therapy, physical 
therapy, and pharmacy. 

Dropouts and persisters differed in their selection of several majors. 
More persisters chose electrical engineering and biology as majors, while 
more dropouts ciiose medical technology. 

Stopouts were the most undecided about a major field choice. 

Career 

Dropouts and persisters were also similar in their choice of careers as 
freshmen, and they differed from stopouts in several areas. More dropouts and 
persisters selected careers in the health-related professions as nurses, 
pharmacists/pharmacologists, and physical therapists. Fewer selected careers 
as architects, biological scientists, language in terpreters/ translators/ 
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linguists, and writers. Dropouts and persisters did differ in one career 
selection. More persisters than dropouts or stopouts chose careers in engineer- 
ing. 

Stopouts were the most undecided about a career choice, while dropouts 
were the most decided. It is possible that some of the dropouts who were 
decided upon a career were not admitted to the corresponding department, so 
they transferred to a college where they could pursue the major of their 
choice . 

Freshmen were also asked to compare the importance of their career role 
with other roles that they might have. Dropouts and persisters indicated that 
their career roles would be more important compared to other roles than was 
indicated by the stopouts. 

Career Characteristics 

As freshman, these students indicated the desirability of various aspects 
of a career. Dropouts and stopouts were less concerned with the trappings of 
their career and more concerned with opportunities to be creative than were 
the persisters. Persisters specified that friendly associates , opportunity for 
social interactions, prestige, and large incomes were desirable to them to a 
greater extent than was indicated by the stopouts and dropouts. Dropouts and 
stopouts, however, were decidedly more desirous than the persistere for the 
opportunity to be creative. Travel (as part of the job) was much more desir- 
able to the stopouts than to the dropouts, and considerably less desirable to 
persis ters . 

Interpersonal Relationships 

Dropouts, stopouts, and persisters differed in their perceptions of 
various aspects of their interpersonal relationships before they entered the 
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University. As incoming freshmen they differed in their frequency of 
association with several different groups of people. Dropouts were more likely 
than persisters and stopouts to associate with peers of the other sex (outside 
of school or class) and with small children. Dropouts and stopouts were more 
likely than persisters to associate with people of a different socio-economic 
status, while stopouts associated with people of a different race more than did 
dropouts and persisters. 

The students , as incoming freshmen , indicated how well they understood 
the values and behavior of various different groups of people. They also 
specified how comfortable they were in associating with people in each group. 
Dropouts indicated that they understood the values and behavior of peers of the 
other sex to a greater extent than did stopouts and persisters. Stopouts, 
however, understood the values and behavior of people of a different religion 
to a greater extent than did dropouts and persisters. Interestingly, dropouts 
not only reported that they understood the values and behavior of peers of the 
other sex better than did the stopouts and persisters, they also reported being 
more comfortable in associating with these peers than did the others. 

As freshmen, these students indicated with whom they felt free to discuss 
Lhelr most personal feeling and with whom they consulted when they had an 
important decision to make. Dropouts indicated more frequently than did per- 
sisters and stopouts that (a) they felt free to discuss their most personal 
feelings with peers of the other sex and (b) they consulted with peers of the 
other sex when they had an important decision to make. 

Persisters and stopouts seemed to relate better with some adults than 
did the dropouts. More persisters than dropouts or stopouts reported that 
they felt free to discuss their most personal feelings with the parent of the 
same sex, while more stopouts than others discussed their most personal feel- 
ings with one or more adults of the other sex who were not a parent. 
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Actilvi ties 

Dropouts, stopouts, and persisters also differed in the degree to which 
they enjoyed doing or viewing various activities. Persisters enjoyed sports, 
either doing, viewing, or both, to a greater degree than did dropouts and 
stopouts. Stopouts enjoyed cultural activities (music, art, and poetry) to a 
greater degree than did dropouts, while persisters enjoyed these cultural 
endeavors least of all. Dropouts and stopouts enjoyed being by themselves 
more than did persisters. 

Personal Characteristics 

Dropouts, stopouts and persisters described themselves differently on 
several personal characteristics. Persisters described themselves as being 
more dependable, self-disciplined, and competitive than either of the other 
groups. They also depicted themselves as being the least independent in 
thought and the least creative. Stopouts characterized themselves as the 
most Independent in thought and the most creative, while being least depend- 
able, self-disciplined, and competitive. Dropouts indicated that they were 
the most moody, insightful, and independent in action. 

Freshmen also rated their abilities in various areas. Both dropouts and 
persisters rated their abilities to make decisions and to cope with finances, 
sexual desire, and conflicts higher than did the stopouts. Stopouts, however, 
rated their ability to cope with loneliness higher than did dropouts and 
persisters . 

Suim nary 

Persisters were more satisfied with their academic experience and efforts 
than were the dropouts and stopouts. They were also more enthusiastic about 
attending college and were more definite about attaining their baccalaureate 
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at SUNY/B, As incoming freshmen, persisters described themselves as more 
dependable, self-disciplined and competitive. These students also enjoyed 
participating and/or observing sports to a greater extent than did dropouts 
and 55 top out 55. 

Persisters seemed to be less creative and have a more limited association 
with diverse groups than the dropouts and stopouts. They indicated that they 
were less independent in thought and less creative, and described themselves 
as creating and/or appreciating art, music, and poetry to a lesser extent than 
did the other two groups. Regarding career characteristics, persisters were 
more concerned with the trappings of a career and less concerned with the 
opportunities to be creative. Persisters had less exposure to people of 
different races and of different socio-economic backgrounds, and were less 
able to understand the values and behavior of peers of the other sex. They were 
more likely than the other two groups to discuss their most personal feelings 
with their parent of the same sex. 

Persisters were more satisfied with their high school academic efforts 
and experiences and were more enthusiastic about college. They were more 
competitive and self-disciplined - skills vital to degree completion - and were 
possibly less distracted by close associations with peers of the other sex and 
other groups. Unfortunately, persisters also characterized themselves as less 
creative and independent in thought and less exposed to people of diverse back- 
grounds and races. It wil] be interesting to see how these students change dur- 
ing their four years at the University. 

The dropouts were actually two different groups of students, both of 
whom had left the University within the four years after entering as freshmen, 
(^ne group transferred to another educational inst itution while the other dropped 
out and did not continue their formal education. Dropouts described themselves 
in characteristics and associations that make their departure, whatever the 
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destination, more plausible. They depicted themselves as more insightful and 
independent in action than did the other groups. They also characterized them- 
selves as interacting more with peers of the other sex outside of school or 
class . 

Dropouts more frequently associated with peers of the other sex, reported 
that they understood the values and behaviors of these peers better than did 
the dropouts and persisters, and reported being more comfortable in associat- 
ing with these peers. Dropouts also indicated more frequently than did 
persisters and stopouts that they felt free to discuss their most personal 
feelings with peers of the other sex when they had an important decision to 
make . 

It is quite understandable that individuals with such close associations 
with peers of the other sex might want to transfer to another institution to 
be closer to a particular individual. Likewise, thpse students would be more 
likely to leave school to get married pud to start raising and supporting a 
f ami ly . 

wStopouts are an interesting group. They were the least satisfied with 
their high school academic experiences and efforts, and the least enthusiastic 
about attending college. Their self-descriptions indicated that they rated 
themselves lower than did persisters and dropouts on several skills generally 
associated with academic success: dependability, self -discipline , and competi- 
tiveness. Their tentativeness regarding college was reflected in their relative 
indecision about major or career choices and was confounded by their relative 
inability to make decisions and to cope with finances, sexual desire, and 
conflicts . 

In light of these academic difficulties, it is not difficult to understand 
why these students would leave the University. \/hat is of interest is why they 
returned! Perhaps it hinges on their creativity and independence. Their 
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responses indicated that they were the most creative and independent in thought 
of the three groups. They enjoyed creating and/or appreciated poetry, music, 
and art to a greater extent than did the others. They also rated themselves 
better £.ble to cope with loneliness. 

Stopouts seemed to have more support systems while in high school than 
did persisters and dropouts. More of the stopouts' teachers were interested 
in them as individuals and more of their classmates respected them. Perhaps 
tne ?ombinatIon of support and an appreciation of their own worth, especially 
of their creativity and their independence, enabled these students to leave 
the University, to sort out their purpose and desires, and then to return, 
establishing more fulfilling, relationships with the University. 
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CORRELATES OF RETENTION OF STUDENTS 
IN ADMINISTRATIVE FACULTY UNITS 

Paul A. Succop 
SUNY at Buffalo 



During the past tv/enty years, educators and researchers have become inter- 
ested in the issue of retention of college students. The extent of this interest 
has grovm recently, in response to the declining numbers of potential college- 
aged young adults, high attrition rates at many institutions, and the resulting 
keener competition among colleges to recruit and retain students. The goal for 
the institutional researcher, working with a college's or university's central 
administration is to first find environmental or devel' pmental characteristics 
which correlate with university retention, develop models for the interaction of 
the college environment and the students, and then to test and validate these 
models by manipulating the environment in the hope of being able to retain a 
higher percentage of incoming students. 

A comprehensive review of the literature (Pentages and Creedon, 1978) indi- 
cates that retention research is still at the stage of locating correlates and 
constructing mo'iels. Two characteristics of incoming students which have been 
found to be associated with retention are; goal commitment (either to a 
career or to a major field) and positive faculty-student interactions. The most 
popular and viable model constructed to date is based on the "college fit" 
thaory, i.e., if a student finds an acceptable degree of congruence between his 
own personal values, goals, and attitudes and those encountered in the college 
environment, he will be more apt to persist than if he does not find such 
congruence. 

The issue of retention within departments or university administrative 
units has not previously been addressed by reseirchers. Retention of students on 
this smaller scale is of interest to Department Chairmen and Deans of Schools or 
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Faculties."^ Faculty attrition occurs via both the heretofore researched process 
of students leaving the University and by the previously unresearched process of 
students transferring to other Faculties within the University. This latter 
issue is the one addressed in this paper. The issue of students transferring to 
other Departments within the same Faculty is not addressed here. 

The obvious question to ask is whether students transfer out of Faculties 
for the same reasons hypothesized and reported in the literature of institutional 
retention studies. If this is the case, the same models or adaptations of them 
may be used to predict attrition, to manipulate the environment on a smaller, 
more manageaole scale, and to aid in recruiting the services of the faculty and 
deans who have a personal stake in "retention" within the administrative units 
with which they are affil ated. The results reported in this paper are an 

2 

excerpt from a more comprehensive report which will be published later this year. 
Me thodology 

Sample . Seven-hundred and sixteen students were randomly selected from the 
population of 2072 SUNY/B students who indicated on their January, 1974 registra- 
tion materials that they expected to receive a baccalaureate in May, 1974. 
Questionnaires were mailed to these seniors in mid-April, 1974. Two hundred and 
sixty-nine students returned usable questionnaires and comprise the sample upon 
which the results reported in this paper are based. 

Qu estionnaire . The 1974 SENIOR SURVEY consists of 345 multiple-choice ques- 
tions concerning experiences and problems students encounter during college, and 

3 

students ' assessment of courses, faculty, university functions, plans , expecta- 
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At SUNY/B, seven undergraduate academic divisions exist. These and an 
eighth group consisting of students with a "Double" or "Special" major are the 
eight groups called "Faculties" in this report. 

^For copies of this report, write the author c/o Student Testing and Research, 
316 Harriman Library, SUNY/B, Buffalo, New York 14214. 

Faculty, when capitalized, refers to the seven academic divisions at SUNY/B. 
When uncapitalized, faculty refers to the University's teaching staff. 
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tions, and life styles. One hundred and forty-six of these items in three areas 
were selected for analysis in this report. These areas are: (1) Personal goals - 
past and present; (2) Evaluations of major and non-major faculty; and (3) Seniors' 
perceptions of tlie importance University functions actually and should have. 
The students were asked to indicate: the importance to them of ten life goals 
both ''during college" and at the "present time;" the degree to which their goals 
had been fulfilled during their college experience; and the degree of benefit 
they derived from courses at SUNY/B towards goal fulfillment. Importance of goals 
was rated along a five-option scale ranging from no importance to extremely 
hi jh imijortance. The fulfillment scale ranged from not at all to totally fulfilled. 
Contribution of courses was rated along a five-point scale ranging from no benefit 
to of the utmost benefit. 

Twenty statements about major and non-major faculty were included. The 
students were asked to respond for both sets of faculty on a five-option scale 
ranging from true for no faculty to true for all faculty. 

For the importance that seniors perceived SUNY/B functions should and actually 
have, a scale ranging between of no importance to of extremely high importance 
w<is used to rate twenty-three possible functions of the university. 

On the SKNIOR SURVEY, the students were also asked to indicate their initial 
and senior choices of academic majors. 

C^re<ition of variables. Initial and senior year Faculty affiliations were 
derived from the students' indicated initial and senior year major choices. A 
crosstabulation of initial and senior year Faculty affiliations was performed 
(Table I). This table gives the number ot persisting students in each of the seven 
F.irulties and students retaining "Double" or "Special" majors and "Unaffiliated" 
statuses along the main diagonal. For example, the Faculty of Arts and Letters 
retained 19 of their 34 students, or 56% of those initially affiliated with this 
Faculty. Arts and Letters lost one student to the Health Sciences, ten to the 
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Figure 1 

CROSSTABULATION OF THE STUDENTS' INITIAL FACULTY AFFILIATION 
WITH THEIR FACULTY AFFILIATION IN THEIR SENIOR YEAR 
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Social Sciences, three took on "Double" or "Special" majors, and one initial 

affiliate of Arts and Letters was not affiliated with a Faculty, as of the senior 

year. Arts and Letters gained students from other Faculties up to a total of 30, 

or a gain of 37%. The percent of initial affiliates retained by each of the 
4 

Faculties, which was derived by dividing the number of persisters in each Faculty 
by the total number of initial affiliates, serves as the retention criterion for 
this report. 

As evidenced in Table 1, certain Faculties at SUNY/B had relatively high 
retention rates (e.g.. Health Sciences and Management, 78%) while others had 
relatively low retention rates (e.g., Natural Sciences and Engineering, 47% and 
44% respectively.) The Faculties of Social Sciences and Management had relatively 
high gain rates (59% and 52% respectively) while Engineering and Natural Sciences 
have relatively low gain rates (20% and 16% respectively). Correlating the rated 
importance of personal goals, perceptions of t^ .ehaviors of SUNY/B faculty, and 
rated importance of SUNY/B functions with the percent retained is the statistical 
methodology of this report. 

Two sets of variables to be used as correlates of retention of students by 
a Faculty were created. The first set was created by taking the average value 
(mean) of the responses of the persisters in each FacuJ ty to^ each of the 146 
SENIOR SURVEY items selected for this study. The second set was created by 
subtracting the mean response of the transfers out of each Faculty from the mean 
response of the persisters in each Faculty. 

Rese arch Design . The rationale for correlating the average response of 
students who persisted in each P'aculty with the retention rates of each Faculty 
is as follows: (1) It simplifies, to some degree, a complex issue of attempting to 
predict "which students*' to attempting to predict "how many students" and finding 

'^"Double" And "Special" majors and those retaining "Unaffiliated" statuses 
were excluded from further statistical analyses. The percent retained for these 
two categories of students was not analyzed. 



out "why" for the aggregate; (2) Ir allows the dismissal of the inter-Faculty unit 
differences to investigate intra-Faculty unit differences; and (3) In discovering 
correlates which are important for the aggregate, models and possible manipulation 
of Faculty division environments are suggested which might be overlooked by 
analyzing each individual's anique responses in each Faculty. In eJ ther design, 
it is never possible, using current statistical models, to infer back to the 
individual. Correlating the mean response is simply more convenient and results 
in the loss of none of the pertinent information. 

The rationale for creating the two particu? .r sets of variables to be cor- 
related with retention rates of each Faculty is as follows: (1) The mean responses 
of persisters in each Faculty indicate, to some degree, the aggregate perceptions 
and beliefs of continuing students in each Faculty. Differences among persisters 
in the seven Faculties which correlate significantly with the differential reten- 
tion rates should give clues regarding what student goals, faculty-student 
relationships, and University functions facilitate retention of students by the 
Faculties. (2) The mean responses of students who have transferred out of each 
Faculty indicate, to some degree, the aggregate perceptions and beliefs of students 
who did not continue in each Faculty. Differences between persisters' and 
transfers' mean responses in the seven Faculties which correlate significantly with 
the differential retention rates should give further clues regarding what student 
goals, faculty-student relationships, and University functions facilitate retention 
and which encourage students to transfer to other Faculties. 

The mean values of the persisters' and transfers' responses were calculated 
through the use of a Fortran program written by the author of this report. Correla- 
tions of the persisters' means, differences between persisters' and transfers' means, 
and the percent retained criterion were computed by the PEARSOU CORR subprogram 
of the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences version 7.0 (Nie, Hull, Jenkins, 
Steinbrenner , and Bent, 1975). Correlations with a probability of occuring by 
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chance less than five times in 100 were designated to be statistically significant. 

Results and Discussion . In Table 2 are lists of the significant correlates 
of retention in a Faculty unit, when persisters* mean ratings of goals, faculty, 
and functions are correlated with Faculty retention rates. Table 3 lists the 
significant correlates of retention in a Faculty unit when the mean difference in 
ratings between persisters' and transfers' out of each Faculty are correlated with 
Faculty retention rates. 

In terms of the persisters' responses to the analyzed SENIOR SURVEY items, 
four of the ten goals during college and four in the senior year appear to be of 
greatest importance to retention. Faculties tended to retain more students whose 
goals during college emphasized "increased openness," "increased understanding of 
marriage," "increased understanding of others' feelings," and "increased ability 
ta handle responsibility." Faculties with lower retention rates tended to recruit 
and retain students who had valued these four goals to a lesser degree during 
college. Faculties which retain a relatively high percent of initially affiliated 
students tended to retain students who value "increased understanding of marriage," 
"development of personal standards," "increased understanding of others' feelings," 
and "increased ooenness" in the senior year to a greater degree than did students 
who pt^rsisted in Faculties with lower retention rates (Table .) • 

In terms of the differences between persisters' and transfers' responses to 
the analy/.ed SKNJOR SJJRVKY items, the importance which SUNY/B functions should 
have appear to d isc r iminate^ bes t between high- and low-retention Faculties. 
Persisters in lower retention Faculties tended to indicate more importance should 
he attributed to the functions. 

Provide career preparation 

Promote exce 1 1 ence in teaching 

Fos te r ind ivi dna 1 rcspons ibil 1 ty 

Prepare students to be leaders 
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TABLE 2 



SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE MEAN RATINGS OF GOALS, FACULTY, AND FUNCTIONS 
BY STUDENTS PERSISTING IN EACH FACULTY AND THE PERCENT RETAINED 

BY EACH FACULTY (N=7) 



1 L 

Importance of goals during college 

Increased openness/skill in interpersonal relationships ,82 

Increased understanding of responsibilities of marriage and family life .76 

Increased understanding of others^ feelings, behavior, values ,75 

Increased ability to handle responsibility ,71 

2 

Degr ee of fulfillment of goals during college 

Increased openness/skill in interpersonal relationships ,87 

Impor tance o f goals - s e nior year'*" 

Increased understanding of responsibilities of marriage and family life .86 

Development and understanding of personal standards and values .82 

Increased understanding of others' feelings, betiavior, values .75 

Increased openness/skill in interpersonal relationships .74 

3 

Propo r t ion of no n- majo r f aculty who, ' 

Treat students impersonally ,75 

Impor ta nce SUNY / B fun cti ons shou ld have "^ 

Provide heterogeneity within the university population with respect to 

socio-economic status, sex, race, age, beliefs .78 
Encourage increased openness and skill in interpersonal relations .71 

Impo rtance SUNY /B func tiori s actu a lly have ^ 

Examine society's curren values, attitudes, and modes of living ,68 

"^Importance of goals during college and in the senior year and the importance SUNY/B 
functions should and actually have were rated along a five-point scale ranging between no 

in] ovt.a>h'r and cxtrhjrrh^: j kijh imjhjrltniJi*, 

^Degree of fulfillment of goals during college was rated along a five-point scale 
ranging between n f it // ' and /.'^/.;''/. 

Proportion of non-ma jt)r facultv was judged along a five-point scale ranging between 
true' f'U' fx^'ult'j and i vu^' fov 
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Encourage development of personal standards and values 

Lead in initiating changes in society 

Promote knowledge and interest in world-wide affairs 

Encourage the development of critical thinking and problem-solving skills 
Prepare students for graduate or professional school 
than did transfers out of these lower-retention Faculties. Conversely, these 
functions had less importance to persisters than to transfers out of Faculties with 
higher retention rates (Table 3). 

Interactions with non-major faculty also appear to have a significant bearing 
on retention. As given in Table 3, the difference between persisters' and transfers' 
mean ratings of the positive behaviors of faculty correlate negatively with Faculty 
retention rates, while the negative behaviors of faculty correlate positively. 
As persisters are rating faculty external to the major department which they have 
always affiliated with, and transfers are rating faculty external to their senior 
year affiliation, it becomes apparent that persisters in higher retention Faculties 
rate their non-major faculty as more impersonal and less caring than did students 
who transferred out rate the persisters' major faculty (i.e., the faculty that the 
transfers originally had in their major courses), and that persisters in higher 
retention Faculty units rate their non-major faculty as less relevant, dedicated 
and skillful than did transfers rate the persisters' major faculty. Conversely, 
In lower retention Faculty units, persisters emphasize the negative behaviors of 
their non-major faculty to a lesser degree than transfers empnasize these same 
characteristics of the persisters' major faculty, while giving better ratings to 
the positive behaviors of their non-major faculty than did transfers in rating 
the persisters' major faculty. 

It is interesting to note that the personal goals discriminate best between 
the persisters in high- and low-retention Faculties, while institutional and 
academic factors discriminate best between the transfers and persisters in the 

4 03 
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TABLI-: 3 



SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE DIFFERENCE IN MEAN RATINGS OF GOALS, FACULTY, AND 
FUNCTIONS BY STUDENTS PERSISTING IN EACH FACULTY AND STUDENTS WHO TRANSFERRED OUT 
OF EACH FACULTY AND THE PERCENT RETAINED BY EACH FACULTY (N=7) 



Impo rtance of goals dur ing colle ge 

Increased openness to ideas and experiences -.91 

2 

Degree SUNY^ I^^courjies (.:ont r ibut ed to g oal fulfillment 

IncriM.sed openness L o ideas and experi ences -.83 

Impo_r_tanjje t^^_^oaJ._s - -^enior^j^ear^ 

Increased understanding of responsibilities of marriage and family life .84 

IncrctiSL'cl abilily Id fiandie responsibility .75 

Proportion oi Jviajoj_ farultj^ who : ^ 

Know L he i r ma t er ia 1 wel L .72 

3 

P ropo r 1 1 o n o_r nojv^iB^Jj^ ^ X?,^ ^ L^X J^^19 • 

Treat students impersonally .89 

Dt)n't seem to care if class material Is understood .74 

Relate material to contemporary life -.73 

(/ive ^issignments that are i^ielevant to the course .71 

P^xpress concern and dedication to their professional area -.71 

Communicate their knowledge to students skillfully -.70 

Require students to buy books that are seldom referred to .67 

Consider student opinion in determining class objectives and procedures -.67 

rmp{)rtanfe SJJNY/B^ fmu t ions_ sliou 1 d hjwe^ 

Provide career preparation -.94 

Promote exce 1 1 enc e i n t eac h ing -.81 

Fi'Hter individual rL> spons ib i 1 i ty -.77 

Prepare students tn be leaders -.77 

r.iiccMjrage de ve lo[)mi 'U t of personal standards and values -.69 

I,ead in initiating changes in society -.68 

Promote knowledge and interest in world-wide affairs -.68 

KnciHiragt* the development of critical thinking and problem-solving skills -.67 

Pre[)are students for graduate or professional school -.67 

Importance vSUMY/_B t a_n' t i()ns_ ac t un 1_1^ '^^^^ 

Knci>urage the development of L.ritical thinking and problem-solving skills -.85 

Poster individual responsibility -.79 

Rncourage deve lopmiuit of perscmal standards and values -.7 6 

Provide ranker preparation -.67 



Importance ot goal'^ during college and in the senior year and the importance SUNY/B 
functions sht)uld and actually have were rated along a five-point scale ranging between ^^ ' 

"Degree of tulfillment of j;oa Is during college was rated along a five-point scale 
ranging; between kc' i'' and /'>^///7. 

^Proportions ol major and non-major faculty were judged alony; a tive-point scale 
ranging between ^r'A- r fb'u*^;^ and ^ ru. r ^ ' ' fi'ii'^;/. 
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various Faculties. These results appear to confirm the "college fit" hypothesis 
in an intriguing way: Faculties which retain more will also have students whose 
goals are initially and finally more firmly developed. Further, it is the goals 
important in adolescence in our culture: making friends, understanding others, 
understanding whaL marriage is all about; and goals becoming more important in 
early adulthood: understanding responsibility, and the interaction of these 
responsibilities with one^s own values; and not intellectual goals ov the academic 
i-r )'ici,nnfmt which are of primary importance to retention of these students. Since 
iL is quite reasonable to infer that these goals "fit" more perfectly the insti- 
tutional goals encountered by students in the Faculties where interpersonal rela- 
tionships and responsibilities are not only important but encouraged (i.e.. Health 
Sciences and Management; and to a lesser degree. Education, Social Sciences, and 
Arts and Letters) and less perfectly the institutional goals encountered by 
students in Faculties where academic or intellectual goals are emphasized (i.e., 
Engineering and Natural Sciences), students in higher-retention Faculties will 
tend to begin and continue to be more socially and personally goal-oriented. 
Oonverseiy, students who initially choose a major in a lower-retention Faculty 
will either transfer (if their social or personal goals are too great a 
mismatch with the academic goals expressed in that Faculty unit) or persist (if 
their social or personal goals are judged "insignificantly different" from those 
of their department; or else lessen the importance attributed to these social 
and personal goals). Further, there is no evidence from this study that persis- 
ters in Faculties with lower retention rates become more academic or institution- 
,illy goal-oriented, even though they may become less socially and personally 
goal-oriented . 

Despite the primary Importance attributed to the "college fit" model and 
students* personal goals in interpreting these results, the academic and insti- 
tutional factors also appear to play a crucial, but secondary, role in the 
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retention of students by Faculties. As faculty, university staff, and other 
students are the transmitters of the University culture and the meaning of a college 
experience to students en masse, the differences found between persisters and 
transfers in the various Faculties indicate a non-homogeneous culture is being 
experienced by SUN\/B students. 

Students who emphasized the importance that certain of the functions of 
SUNY/B should have were more likely to be peisisters in lower-retention Faculties 
or transfers out oi higher-retention Faculties. The significant functions slv<^ 
therefore those, '>r correlated wiLh those, that cause differential retention rates 
by Faculties. The results for the ratings of non-major faculty suggest at least 
two possibilities. One possibility is that high-retention Faculties retain more 
students because the experiences of their students with instructors from other 
Faculties are less positive than are the experiences of students in low-retention 
Faculties. And, interestingly enough, the dimensions of these experiences are 
more social than academic; the strongest correlate here is the behavior, "treats 
students impersonally." (This suggestion certainly fits the "college fit" 
model,) The other possibility is that more students transfer out of a Faculty 
unit when social and personal characteristics of raajor instructors are out of 
phase with the students* om goals and perceptions of appropriate faculty behavior, 
while encountering a level of relevance, dedication, and skill in non-major 
faculty at least as good as that found in the initial major. Juxtaposing 
these two suggestions with the college fit model perhaps extends it: College 
freshmen aren't really looking primarily for the personal and social aspects of 
college in relating with their professors, but if their major instructors are 
seen to be too incongruent v;ith their own values and behaviors and an equally high 
level of academic competence is perceived elsewhere, students will transfer. 

Finally, the question of what manipulation of environment, what changes to 
the vSUNY/B milieu, do these results suggest. The answer given here may be con- 
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sidered to be incomplete, buL it is. to the author's mind, the only sensible one. 
Each Faculty at SUNY/B must judge its own retention rate as "good" or "bad," con- 
sider what changes, based on the results of the study, can be made; i.e., what 
changes are even feasible or desirable; and then experiment, as it were, by trial 
and error. As suggested above, the correlates of retention found in this paper do 
not give the causes of retention. A variable such as "treats students Imperson- 
ally" is likely to be interpreted differently both by different students and dif- 
ferent administrators, especially by students in as diverse a University as SUNY/B 
which supports Faculties of both Social Sciences and Engineering, Health Sciences 
and Natural Sciences. To assume that degrees of "impersonality" is a consistent 
yardstick of faculty behavior by students with such varying experiences is indeed 
a simplistic (and probably fallacious) one, but it fits current statistical models 
and allows one to make the first step towards prediction and control of retention 
rates. However, to the degree that survey research can measure faculty behavior 
and Universitv functions in a consistent and reliable manner, the results do sug- 
gest that some changes in the lower retention Faculties might be desirable; and 
that incoming freshmen whose personal goals are more socially and less academically 
oriented should shy away from the lower retention Faculties of Engineering and 
Natl rai Sc iences . 

In conclusion, the results of this study are not dissimilar to those found by 
other researchers noted in Pentages and Creedon^s review of institutional retention 
studios. Apparently students leave Departments and Faculties for similar reasons 
and similar environmental and personal anteccdants that Lhey choose to leave col- 
leges and universities. The greatest strength, we might finally conclude, is 
therefore in our diversity; our differences. The fact that a student may find a 
match in a different Faculty or a different institution after an initial mismatch 

is certainly an encouraging aspect of the college experience and the somewhat 
panic-ridden issue of retention. The student is most important; of secondary import 
is the diversity of University environments. 
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CHANGES IN DEGREE EXPECTATION, MAJOR CHOICE, IMPORTANCE OF CAREER ROLE AND 
DESIRABILITY OF CAREER ASPECTS FOR 1977 SENIORS 

Hedwig S, Lewandowski 
SUNY at Buffalo 



Retention has recently become a major focus of interest in colleges and 
universities. Consequently, researchers are examining both the universities 
and the students who transfer or dropout of them in order to determine why 
students are leaving college. It is also necessary to look at the students \vho 
remain in college to investigate why they persist when many of their classmates 
do not. This information will help educators to understand their students better 
and will enable them to learn more about what contributes to student persistence. 
Hopefully, this knowledge will suggest program and personal modifications that 
will result in higher retention rates. 

Characteristics of persisters as entering freshmen and at the time of gradu- 
ation were examined as were changes in those characteristics. Four aspects of 
the college experience were selected for investigation: highest degree expecta- 
tion; the relationship between the time when a major was declared and the number 
of times the major was changed; the importance of a career role in relation to 
other roles; and the desirability attributed to various aspects of a job or career. 



9 Methodo Logy 

Population and sample . All students expecting to enter the State University 
of New York at Buffalo (SUNY/B) as freshmen in the fall of 1973 were invited to 

# attend one of several conferences of the Summer Orientation Program conducted 
during July and August of 1973, The population used in this study consisted of 
the 1,875 students who attended a conference and completed the College Student 

# Perceptions Survey (CSPS) which was administered during each conference. 

In mid-April, 1977, a follow-up CSPS was mailed to a random sample of 700 
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students who we? a registered at SUNY/B and expected to graduate in May. Tne 
241 students who completed and returned usable questionnaires constitute the 
sample upon which this paper is based. 

Questionnaires . The 1973 CSPS consisted of 305 multiple-choice items 
which concerned several aspects of student life. Questions were asked ctbout 
the students* high school experience, career plans, enjoyment of activities, 
interpersonal relationships, family, and descriptions of self. 

The 1977 follow-up CSPS consisted of 298 multiple-choice items, 196 of 
which were identical to items on the 1973 questionnaire. Each senior's response 
to each of these if^ms was matched to the response given as a freshman. The 
present report is based on 23 matched items which concerned highest degree expec- 
tation, importance of a career role relative to other roles and desirability of 
certain aspects of a job or career. Also analyzed was the time the current 
academic major was selected relative to the number of changes in major choice 
made by the student. 

Data A nalysis . Regression and repeated measures analyses were performed to 
analyze the data. Differences significant at the .05 level of confidence are 
reported . 

Res ults and Discussion 

Highest Degree Expectation . The. change in highest degree expectation between 
freshman and senior year was examined (see Figure 1). In the freshman /ear 47 
percent of the students reported that they intended to obtain a bachelor's degree, 
while 51 percent intended to obtain a post-baccalaureate degree. However, by 
the time they were seniors, 27 percent reported that they expected to obtain only 
a bachelor's degree while 73 percent of the students indicated that they expected 
to ob tain a degree beyond the baccalaureate . 

More specific information is presented in Table 1. Forty-five percent of 
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DEGREE 



HIGHEST DEGREE INTENDED BY FRESHMEN AND SENIORS 



Year 



Percent of Respondents Each Year 
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TABLE 1 



CHANGE BETWEEN FRESHMAN AND SENIOR YEARS 
IN HIGHEST DEGREE INTENDED 



Freshman Highest Degree 
Expec tation 
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the students expected to obtain the same degree in their senior year as they did 
when they were freshmen. This information is presented in the main diagonal of 
the table. The largest change in highest degree intentions occurred among ihose 
who originally intended to obtain a bachelor's degree. By the time they were 
seniors, 51 students or 48 percent of this group intended to obtain a Master's 
degree. Another large change was a decrease from 38 to 16 students (58 percent) 
of those who had originally intended to obtain a Medical, Dental or Veterinary 
degree , 

In gen_ral, many of the students did not change their highest degree inten- 
tions. However, after four years at the university some may have gained a better 
knowledge of themselves, their capabilities, and life goals and thus adjusted 
their degree intentions accordingly. The reasons that students change their 
degree Intentions are diverse. They may change because they are no longer inter- 
ested in the field, or because they are not accepted into the program they 
originally desired, or because they wish to terminate their schooling sooner. 
Thus, college experience appears to aid students in shaping their expectations 
of what they are capable of accomplishing and therefore they change degree 
intentions to accommodate their new knowledge of themselves. 

Majo r Choice Changes . Man/ students enter college without a declared major. 
They want a college education but they are undertain about the specific area in 
which they want to concentrate. Therefore, students may change their declared 
major several tiires before arriving at their final major choice. The relation- 
ship between the time the final major choice was declared and the number of 
times the major was changed was examined, A regression analysis of these data 
yielded a regression coefficient of 0,61 (d.f. = 238; p < ,01), Thus, a rela- 
tionship exists between the Lime at which a student declares the major with 
which s/he will graduate and the number of times s/he changes major fields 
(Table 2). 
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Table 2 RELATIONSHIP OF TIME I'lAJOR WAS CHOSEN AND THE 

NUMBER OF TIMES THE MAJOR WAS CHANGED 







Number 


of 
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was Changed 
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Number 
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1 
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TOTAL: Number 
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68 
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10 


240 




Percent 


59% 
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Forty-three percent of the students in the sample decided on their major 
before entering college, 48 percent decided in their freshman or sophomore years, 
and nine percent decided in their junior or senior years. The majority, 59 
percent of the students, did not change their major choice at all, 28 percent 
changed their major choice once, nine percent changed twice, and four percent 
changed their major three or more times. 

Among the 102 students who chose their major field before entering college, 
101, or 99 percent did not change their major at all. Among the 116 who chose 
their major in their freshman or sophomore years, 79, or 68 percent had changed 
their major at least once; nineteen, or 86 percent of the 22 students who 
decided upon their major field in their junior or senior year also had changed 
their major at least once. 

Thus, students who entered ^lege with a major already decided and persisted 
at SUNY/B were unlikely to change their major choice. At SUOT/B the students 
declare their major field at the end of their sophomore year. Up to this time 
some students explore other alternatives until they find the major which is best 
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suited to them. These students are likely to change their major at least once 
before they are sure they have chosen the best one. 

It may be that most students enter the university with a major already 
chosen, but change majors after a year or two at the university. After taking 
several co''^ses in their major field the students may realize that their ori- 
ginal major choice is not the best one for them. It may be that the students 
discover that they dislike the major area, that the area is too difficult for 
them, or that they are not accepted into the academic department they originally 
chose. Thus the students will choose a different major after they have gone 
through a period of self-evaluation encouraged by their university experience. 

Importance of the career role. Throughout an individual's life s/he has 
many different roles. Some of these roles may change in the individual's 
lifetime and new roles mav be added. However, some roles, such as the career 
role, are likely to remain the same for a large part of the individual's life. 
The importance of this role -'n comparison to other roles the student may have 
was examined. Eight percent of the seniors reported that they expected that 
their career role would never be more important to them than other roles, while 
17 percent responded that they expected that their career role would always be 
more Important to them than other roles. However, the majority of students, 
75 percent, reported that they expected the importance of the career role to 
alternate with that of other roles in their lives. In general, these students 
did nut change their perception of the importance of the career role after four 
years in the university. 

Desirability of career a spec ts. Many students have perceptions of the 
aspects of a job or career ttiat are desirable to him/her. The university experi 
ence, as well as employment experience and the perception of the economic/ job 
market situation, may influence and stimulate changes in the desirability of cer 
tain aspects of a job or career. Repeated measures analyses were performed to 




examine the changes in the desirability of these aspects between the freshman 
and senior years (Figure 2). 



FIGURE 2 



MEAN DESIRABILITY OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF A JOB OR CAREER IN 1973 AND 1977 
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Aspects of a job or career which were reported to be essential to the 
students as seniors were those referring to professional development (oppor- 
tunity to develop : rofessionally and to use one^s abilities and talents fully) 
and those referring to a pleasant aspect of a job, such as having friendly asso- 
,*iatt^8. The majority of the aspects listed were perceived as desirable, but 
not essential. Some of these desirable aspects suggested interest in job 
security and job benefits, specifically, assured^ regulated salary increments. 
Other aspects perceived as desirable by the students were those which referred 
to their altruistic nature {opportunity to contribute directly to the welfare 

*hrrs and t'- * imi r^^'VePiCn^ of Si)c?iety as a whole) ^ and those which 
referred to the student ^s assumption of a responsibility (opportunity to ini- 
i''it-t px'O'jrans or - vu^'eJtSy to l^tad or direct others^, and to be autonomous). 
Finally, aspects of a job or career which were neither desirable nor undesir- 
able to the students were those which are found in relatively few jobs; 
specifically, Wav^ I 'ij part of the Job and working with animate things. 

Decrease in__desirability « The aspect which was perceived as least desir- 
able by the seniors was '.'otrrpc t i tion with colleagues . However, as freshmen, 
these students found competition more desirable. Perhaps after existing in a 
highly competitive environment for four years, students sought a future in a 
career which offered a cooperative atmosphere. Another aspect whose desir- 
ability decreased between freshman and senior years was opportunity to meet 
r \r with \'h:rn .r:e Plight intt-iract Qocially nuLsi ic of work. As freshmen the 
students may have found this aspect more desirable because they were beginning 
a new experience in a highly social setting and were interested in meeting 
people and making new friends, whereas, by the senior year they have formed 
relationships and did not seem to be as dependent on relationships formed at 
work. 
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A third aspect which was perceived as less desirable in the senior year 
was income enough to live in luxury. It may be that the seniors had become 
more realistic in their view of the benefits of work and found other "fringe 
benefits" of work more desirable than luxurious living. For example, the stu- 
dents found assured^ regulated salary increments more desirable in their 
senior year than in their qreshmen year. 

Increase in desirability . Opportunities for professional development were 
significantly more desirable to students in their senior year at the university 
than before they started their university experience. These aspects were: 
opportunity to develop professionally j to be creative^ to work with ideaSj a.nd 
to initiate programs or projects. It is possible that the students incorporated 
some of the traditional values of the university into their personal schema. 
Therefore, they perceived the aspects of a job or career embodying these values 
to be more desirable after the university experience. 

Stable aspects of a career . The desirability of some characteristics 
changed very little between the students' initial and senior years at the uni- 
versity. These aspects were concerned with independence and responsibility 
opportunity to use abilities fully and autonomy), the altruistic nature of the 
student (working with people and opportunity to contribute directly to the welfare 
of others) , and the desirability of a pleasant work environment (friendly asso- 
ciates and pleasant physical surroundings) , These areas seem to reflect rela- 
tively stable concerns of the students. 

Conclusions 

After four years at SUNY/B the students increased their knowledge of them- 
selves, their capabilities, desires, and life goals. The university experience 
provided an opportunity for students to develop and pursue their interests and 
afforded them the opportunity to select majors appropriate to their skills and 
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interests. The university also helped students attain a better conception of 
various aspects of a job or career. In general, desirability of career aspects 
which reflect a more practical outlook on the world of work were increased 
after four years, while desirability of other aspects remained constant. It 
seems that these students had been socialized into the university system, 
espousing to a greater extent some traditional university values, including 
intellectual growth, professional development, and personal initiative and 
creativity. 
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PERCEPTUAL CHANGES IN STUDENTS BETV.TEEN THEIR FRESHMAN 

AND Jm;iOR YEARS 

David t. Nichols 
State University of New York at Buffalo 



Retention has become a hot topic lately among college personnel. The 
reasons for such avid interest are obvious - in the most simplistic terms, col- 
leges cannot exist without students and without colleges a system of higher 
education cannot exist. Therefore, assuming that higher education has some 
socially and academically redeeming values, it would behoove administrators and 
faculty to know as much as possible about both the students who are likely to 
persist in college and those who are apt to drop out. 

This study attempts to provide an increased understanding of students who 
persist by examining the ways in which they change from the beginning of their 
freshman year to the end of their junior year. VHiile no comparisons can be made 
among persisters, stopouts and dropouts, awareness of the changes that persis- 
ters experience in three years of college may help in understanding why dropouts 
leave school. If evidence can be provided that students do indeed develop 
personal and interpersonal skills while attending college, than arguments 
supporting the value of college can be made. Furthermore, as administrators and 
faculty understand their students better, they are more capable of providing 
necessary and helpful programs and, hopefully, achieving a higher level of 
retention. 

Method 

The population of interest for this study is a group of 2,148 men and women 
who entered State University oC New York at Buffalo (SUNY/B) as full-time 
freshmen In the fnll sopcslor of 1973. 

All the incor.iny 1 973 r>r?'Y/n f rcTiiiT^^on v;erc invited to attend one of twelve 
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conferences of the Summer Orientation Program, During the conferences, a 
questionnaire, the College Student Perception Survey (CSPS), was administered 
to the students. Usable surveys were completed by 1,873 incoming freshmen, 
Approximately three years later, in the spring of 1976, a follow--up College 
Student Perception Survey was sent to a random sample of 700 students from the 
original group vlio completed the 1973 CSPS and were registered for the Spring 
semester of 1976. Two hundred and eighty students completed and returned usable 
questionnaires and constitute the sample upon which this study is based, 

A four-year follow-up study of the same population reports that five percent 
of the original sample of 1,875 students were stopouts; they had left school for 
at least one semester but returned by spring 1977, On the same basis, roughly 
14 students (or 5%) in the sample reported in this study may have been stopouts, 
A chi-square test showed that the distribution by sex of the 280 students 

in the 1976 sample did not differ significantly from the sex distribution of 

the 1973 population. 

Tlie 1973 College Student Perception Survey (CSPS) administered to incoming 
freshmen consists of 305 multiple-choice items concerning several aspects of a 
student's life: high school experiences, career and educational plans, enjoy- 
ment of various activities, relationship with family, interpersonal relationships, 
self-description and life goals. 

The 1976 three-year follow-up CSPS consists of 301 multiple-choice items, 
127 of which were identical to questions on the 1973 Survey, The present study 
is based on responses to 103 of those identical items covering activities, 
interpersonal relationships, relationship with parents and self-description, 
Also included in lhir> 5>Ludy is dn .iuaJy^i'; of 27 questions from the 2 975 CSPS 
tluit deal with the rensoiis sLudentb gave for the change or lack of change they 
perceived in themselves. 
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Data Analysis 

Responses to each of the 103 identical items from the 1973 CSPS and the 
1976 CSPS were examined using a repeated measures design which indicates the 
difference in responses to the same item in 1973 and 1976,''' The purpose of this 
study is to Investigate whether or not students changed significantly between 
their freshman and junior years. Differences significant at the .05 level of 
confidence between the responses in 1973 and 1976 are reported. 

In certain sections of the surveys (Activities, Understanding values of 

others and Comfort in association) one of the five response options was cate- 

2 

gorical as opposed to continuous. In these sections, the non-continuous 
responses were treated as missing data, In another section, Relationship with 
parents, all four response options are categorical, The options were combined, 
producing a set of continuous response options and allowing the use of analysis 
of variance techniques. All responses of zero or a blank were treated as missing 
data, except in the section, Reason for Change, where a zero was a legitimate 
response. In this situation a zero meant that no reason contributed to a 
person's change or lack of change. In any case, vhere response to an item was 
treated as missing data, the response to the corresponding question in the other 
survey was also treated as missing data. 

Res u lts and Disc ussion 

Of the 103 items examined on the 1973 and 1976 CSPS, responses changed 
significantly over a three-year period for about half of the variables, In 
approximately three-fourths of the significant cases, the mean response in the 
third year was greater than the mean response in the first year, indicating, 

^Thc progran used was NYBMUL, written by Jeremy D. Finn, SUNY at Buffalo, 

]976. 

2 

The cntev.orlei] ^(»^p^»n^^• option for ArtlviLies Vds, I kavcrJt i)^!cfl tJr' c , 
For Understanding values and Comfort in association, it was Not applicable. 



with four exceptions, a positive change or personal growth in a particular 
area. For example, students associated more frequently with peers of the other 
sex In 1976 than in 1973. Or, students' responses showed they were more 
socially self-confident in 1976 than in 1973. Thus most of the recorded differ- 
ences of these persisters between their freshmen and junior years were of a 
positive nature. These differences plus those in which the 1973 means were 
higher than the 1976 means will be discussed in the following sections. 

Activities 

Students were asked how much they enjoyed each of 13 listed activities. 

3 

The response options were: not at all^ slightly^ moderately and a great deals 
With three exceptions, there was virtually no change in the students' enjoy- 
ment of these activities between their first and third years, Those exceptions 
were; 

enjoyment of attending parties 

enjoyment of dating 

enj oymen t of meeting people . 

In each case the mean response in the first year was higher than the mean 

response in the third year. In other words, students enjoyed these three 

activities significantly less as juniors than as freshmen, These surprising 

results seem to indicate that juniors in this study are less sociable than they 

were as freshmen. However, other data from this study, discussed later, show a 

trend over three years in the direction of increased sociability. It may be that 

the novelty of these activities has simply diminished over the years, or that 

close relationships have already been established and consequently have lessened 

one's interest in social izittg . 
3 ~ 

Responses of the fifLh opLion» / 'rviVDi* t tried ihts^ were omitted from 
the analyses. 
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Interpersonal Relationships 

Students were asked about their relationships with various groups of j^aople 
in five areas: Frequency of association, Understanding their values, Comfort 
in association, Willingness to discuss personal feelings and Willingness to 
discuss important decisions. Within these areas a definite trend in the per- 
sonal growth of these persisters is discernible. Over the three-year period, 
students a^e generally more sociable, mor». understanding of other people, less 
inhibited and more open about discussing their feelings and problems. 

In the area, Frequency of association, the mean response in the third year 
was significantly higher for five of nine variables. They were: 
peers of the same sex 
peers of the other sex 
people of a different religion 
people of a different race 

people of a different socio-economic status. 
It seeras likely that this increase of association is due to more opportunities 
to interact with peers at a large university. Fortunately, students do not 
appear to be spending their college careers hidden away in their rooms. 

In only one cas.3, Frequency of association with small children, did fresh- 
men associate significantly more often than they did as juniors. 

In the area. Understanding the values of others, the trend toward increased 
understanding of people was clearly evident. Of the eight variables in this 
section, the mean response in 1976 was significantly higher than in 1973 on 
seven. They were : 

peers of the same sex 
peers of the other sex 
chi 1(1 rcn 
elderly people 
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people of a different religion 



people of a different race 



people of a different socio-economic status. 



With most of these groups of people there seems to be a logical relationship 
between how often one associates with these people and how well one understands 
their values. 

The two exceptions are Elderly people and Small children. Apparently being 
out of contact with people from the two extremes of the age spectrum gives an 
individual a different perspective. Some aspects of the college experience may 
be a factor in increasing understanding; for example, taking courses in develop- 
mental psychology or volunteer work v/ith the young or old. 

In the section on Comfort in association only four variables of eleven v;ere 
significantly different. Despite the relatively small number of significant 
items, a trend toward being more at ease with people, especially parents, is 
apparent. The students were more comfortable in their third year in their 
association with: 
children 
elderly people 
parent of same sex 
parent of o thcr sex . 
Perhaps the most striking change occurred in the sections. Willingness to 
discuss personal feelings and Willingness to discuss important decisions with 
people. Students were asked to indicate by a yes or no response whether they 
would discuss their most personal feelings and consult on important decisions 
with people in each of the six following groups: peers, parent, and older adult 
of the same sex, and peers, parent, and older adult of the other sex. Students 
were i j;nL f icint ly • rnori williiip, in the third year Lo discuss both personal feel- 
ings and consult on iipoiL.uit deci:^iuni> with people in each of these groups. 




Prom these results it seems apparent that during three years of college » stu- 
dents learn to trust people more and become more open about their feelings and 
problems. 

Parental Relationships 

Students were asked to indicate how descriptive 11 listed aspects were of 
their relationship with their mother and father. Of the four categorical 
response options in this section, two were collapsed into one, resulting in 
three options which were treated as continuous. The three options were: nOj 
not a part of the relationship; yeSj on my or their part; and yes^ on the part 
of both of us. Generally, students' relationships with their parents improved 
slightly over three years. The feelings and behaviors listed in this section 
were attributed more often to yes^ on the part of both of us by the students as 
Juniors than as freshmen. However, the sample changed significantly on only 
two variables: Financial help and Loyalty. In both cases they were more a part 
of ^he mother-child relationship in 1976 than in 1973. 

Description of Self 

In the section Description of self, students were asked how descriptive of 
them a list of 28 attributes and abilities were. Mean responses in the third 
year were higher on these four adjectives; that is, the traits were more descrip- 
tive of the students as juniors than as freshmen: 

Considerate of others 

self-confident (socially) 

independent 

pessimistic . 

Except for pessimistic, these results seem to indicate a greater feeling of ease 
around people on the part of juniors. Furtherr.ore , students seera to have devel- 
oped a greater capacity to recognize and attend to their needs as well as the 
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needs of others. On the other hand, the mean responses In the third year were 
lover on the following variables: 

self-disciplined 

enthusiastic 

open to ideas. 

It is surprising that persisters are less self-disciplined as this trait would 
seem to be a prerequisite for completing college. 

There were no significant increases in the students' perception of their 
ability to cope with certain aspects of life. However, for three^ there was a 
decrease. They are: 

ability to cope with competition 

ability to cope with loneliness 

ability to cope with success. 
These results suggest that as freshmen, students were better able to cope with 
certain aspects of life than they were as juniors. It may be that students are 
no less able to cope. Perhaps being on their own and having to face these 
conflicts alone just makes it seem to them that they are less able to cope. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that the students' perception of decreased 
self-discipline> enthusiasm, openness to ideas and the abilities to cope in 
several areas contributed to their increase in pessimism. 

Reasons for Change 

In 1976> the sample was asked to indicate what contributed to any change or 
lack of change they experienced over the three years relative to the 28 variables 
In the section Description of self. They made their selections from a list of 
20 reasons > ten of which were simply the inverse of the other ten (e.g. living 
at home or living away from horao). Tlicre v.is also a .space for students to write 
in reasons not listed. Since it would be extremely complicated to report the 
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entire results, only the five most frequently cited reasons will be given for 
each type of change • The reasons that students gave for not experiencing any 
^ change will not be listed or discussed; the explanations and their interpreta- 

tions seem ambiguous and not too meaningful. 

Of the people who stated that these attributes and abilities were more 
^ descriptive of them in the third year, the five reasons most frequently given 

for the increase were: 

Increased understanding of my strengths and weaknesses 

^ . Exposure to and understanding of a variety of people with 

diverse backgrounds, interests and values 

Positive reaction to being in an academic environment 
^ Understanding and articulation of my values and priorities 

Having close friendships. 
Of the people who stated that these adjectives were less descriptive of them 
H after three years, the five most frequently given reasons were: 

Nfgative reaction to being in an academic environment 

Other (various reasons reported) 

0 Increased understanding of my strengths and weaknesses 

Exposure Co and understanding of a variety of people with 
diverse backgrounds, interests and values 

Understanding and articul?xtion' of my values and priorities. 
Three reasons common to these two types of changes are: understanding one's 
strengths and weaknesses (rank: 1 and 3), understanding others (rank: 2 and 4), 
and understanding one's values (rank: 4 and 5). Regardless of the direction in 
which the change takes place, these three influential factors seem to be impor- 
tant and, perhaps, necessary variables for personal change. 
^ Reaction to the academic rnvlronmGnt is another important factor in these 

students' personal ^;rowt:h. Reacting positively to the academic environment is 
probably a result of achieving some success. This reinforcement, not surprisingly, 
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seems to improve self-concept. On the other hand, a negative reaction to the 
environment seems to have the opposite effect on students in this sample. 



A sample of 280 students were given the College Student Perception Survey 
in the fall of 1973 just prior to their freshman year and three years later in 
the spring of 1976. Response to 103 questions dealing mainly with social and 
personal development were compared and analyzed to investigate the change 
experienced by students during three years of college. Students in this sample 
went through many significant changes, especially in the area of social interac- 
tion. For the most part, after three years of college these students associated 
more frequently with people, understood them better, were more comfortable with 
them and were more willing to discuss personal matters. In other words, . 
students matured and became more open, sociable, and confident with others. One 
puzzling negative aspect that this sample displayed was their decreased ability 
to cope with certain aspects of life such as competition, loneliness, and 
success. 

Overall, it is evident from this study that the university experience pos- 
sesses many redeeming qualities which could possibly be exploited to further 
improve retention. Administrators could enlighten present and potential students 
by advertising through a variety of media techniques the fact that students go 
through many positive changes while attending college. By knowing more about a 
university, potential students can make a more realistic choice in their deci- ' 
sion to attend and have a more accurate picture of what to expect. Also, 
administrators and faculty who wish to use these results would have some idea 
as to what programs or approaches may be productive in helping students persist 
in college. 



Summary 




IN RETROSPECT: THE PURPOSE, FUNCTION, AND VALUE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 

Larene Hoelcle 
SUNY at Buffalo 

The purpose and functions of higher education and the values students derive 
from it are topics of ongoing debate. Contemporary arguments cite traditional and 
historic models as well as current philosophical perspectives in justification of 
the programs and policies of colleges and universities. The similarities as well 
as the contrasts among these prototypical models are suggested by the following 
selection : 

Bologna and the medieval univ^.rsities , with their faculties of medicine, law, 
and theology, preserved the medieval world's knowledge and provided 
society with the professional services of deserving young men who could 
find wealthy patrons. 

American colonial colleges, modeled upon Oxford and Cambridge, educated the 
nation's elite who would inherit wealth and power, transmitting Western 
cultural traditions and placing young men in contact with others of their 
class with whom they would deal in business and politics. 

Universities developed with the belief in the possibility of creating new 
knowledge and a "scientific" rather than a "religious" approach to the 
world. Like their German models, American universities had academic and 
intellectual purposes, and they were designed to serve society by serving 
the cause of science. 

Land grant universities were founded to add direct public service to other 
higher educational functions. Research and teaching were directed to the 
practical needs of an increasingly complex society. 

During the turmoil of the 1960's, universities became embroiled in matters of 
public policy more directly than ever before. Many of them had become 
"multiversities," attempting to be all things to all people. Radical 
students and their mentors wanted the university not only to serve society, 
but to remake its social, political and economic institutions. 

These differing purposes^ embodied in institutions of higher learning, suggest a 

variety of educational functions, including the enhancement of individual growth, 

development of interpersonal and social competence, acquisition of knowledge for 

its own sake ox^-tor some "practical" use, vocational and prof etisional preparation, 

and service to and/or critical appraisal of, the community and the larger society. 

Not surprisingly, these are responses that were frequently cited by a sample of 

former college students who were asked to report their perspectives on the purposes, 

functions, and values of higher education. 



The people who responded to these questions were part of a longitudinal 
study, A Biography of a Class , which began in 1966 with the selection of a 
random sample, stratified by sex and original residence status, "'^ of 100 enter- 
ing freshmen at the State University of New York at Buffalo. A similar sample 
was drawn from among the entering SUIJY/B freshmen in 1967. Participants were 
followed for ten years v^^ether or not they persisted until graduation at SUIIY/B. 
They were inteirviewed during the college years and followed by questionnaire 
thereafter. Their perceptions of the purposes, functions, and value of college 

were inquired into as part of the last questionnaire, sent to the 1966 group in 

2 ' 

1976 and to the 1967 group in 1977. A subsample of those who had responded to 

both the fifth-year and the tenth-year questionnaires was drawn for the purpose 

of comparing the responses of one group of study participants at different 

times. There are more resident women than resident men and women outnumber men 

3 

m the tenth-year response group, a condition exaggerated in the subsample. 

For the most part, these respondents' post-secondary experience was at 
STJNY/B, a "multiversity" which, in the late 1960's, was, in some people^s 
perceptions, becoming the "Berkeley of the East." A multi-million dollar 
campus was planned, larger in land area than the city of Brazilia and serving 
50,000 people daily. When the study participants entered this university in 
1966 and 1967, SUMY/B was indeed undergoing "interesting" times, which continued 
until the two entering classes had graduated or left school, While they were 
in school, these students experienced civil rights and Viet Nam protests, the 
killings at Kent State and Jackson State colleges, as well as our own marches^ 



'^'Residents, as entering freshmen, lived in university housing; commuters 
lived off campus, usually with their parents. 

2 

There are differences between these two groups which will not be dis- 
cussed here. Their experiences were similar enough to justify combining them 
for purposes of this report. 

3 

The response group is not representative of the original samples, and 
findings, while interesting and suggestive, cannot be generalized to any larger 
group. 
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demonstrations, and teach-in*s. They left the university in the early l970*s, 
a time of increasing pressure to go to graduate or professional schools, which 
were enjoying a seller *s market, and a job situation which made it clear that 
good jobs were no longer available for the asking to the holders of college 
degrees. These conditions, and the experiences they helped to produce, probably 
had great impact on our respondents* views of the purposes, functions, and value 
of college education. 

The Questions 

The three questions with which this report are concerned were phrased as 

follows on the tenth-year questionnaire: 

WHAT DO YOU NOW FEEL IS THE PURPOSE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION? 
WHAT DO YOU THINK THE FUNCTION OF A UNIVERSITY SHOULD BE? 
WHAT DO YOU THINK WAS OF MOST VALUE TO YOU IN YOUR UNIVERSITY'S 
EXPERIENCE? 

The "value" question was asked of the same samples in the fifth-year questionnaire 

although the phrasing was slightly different: 

FROM YOUR PRESENT PERSPECTIVE, WHAT DO YOU SEE AS THE VALUE OF 
YOUR COLLEGE EXPERIENCE ~ BOTH ACADEMIC AND NON-ACADEMIC? 

It is clear that respondents were able to discriminate between the "purpose" and 
"function" questions because their responses are different, although precisely 
how they differentiated these two words is not at all clear. For many, "purpose" 
was the broader term, while "function" implied the means an institution might use 
to achieve its ends. For some, the word "should" in the "function" question im- 
plied "what o.ught to be," so they answered the "purpose" question in terms of what 
they believed was really happening, and expressed their ideals in response to the 
"function" question. Others, whether they distinguished between the two terms or 
not, reported the purposes of a college education and the function of a university 
to be the same. The "value" question was answered in personal terms, reflecting 
respondents' perceptions of what the institution and the college experience did 
for them as individuals. 



The Response Categories 

One further note is necessary concerning the definitions of the response 
categories in which various purposes, functions and values of college are 
grouped and reported (Figure 1). The flavor of the individual responses is lost 
in these definitions, as is the perspective of individual respondents who often 
suggested three or more of these categories in one short sentence. However, 
nearly all of the response^ could be sorted into one or several of these cate- 
gories, and they do suggest what, in retrospect, were important to this sample 

4 

of young adults about their college experience. 

Figure I DEFINITIONS OF CODING CATEGOPJES 



Personal (Self-development) 

Concerned with self, feelings, capacities, needs, identity, maturity, 
Interests and leisure pursuits, values and goals. 

Interpersonal /Social 

Concerned with interpersonal experiences, understanding of other people, 
and the quality of relationships with friends of both sexes. 

Societal 

Having to Jo with societal changes and conditions, global influences 
on individuals and societies, and social pressures toward conformity 
vlth certain behaviors. 

Academic/Educational 

Pertaining to formal and informal learning experiences, and educational 
pursuits and goals , 

Intellectual 

Concerned with intellectual interests and accomplishments, involving 
reading, writing, thinking, creating, and development perspectives 
on the world. 

Vocational/Professional 

Concerned with work experiences, job or career, and long-range 
vocational goals. 

Financial considerations 

Nothing 

Other 

Don't Know , Uncertain 
No Response 



4 

Quotations from the questionnaires are interspersed in sorzpt to illustrate 
the character of the responses. 
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The Purpose of a College Education 

Vocational and Personal outcomes were most frequently cited as purposes of 
a college education by study participants ten years after they began their 
higher educational experience (Figure 2). Fewer than a third of the group cited 
Intellectual or Academic purposes, and fewer than a fifth reported Interpersonal 
purposes. Men mentioned Vocational preparation, direction or experience more 
often than women did, and more often than they cited other purposes. 



Figure 2. 



THE PURPOSE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
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To allow people to acquire knowledge and skills which will give 
them a vocation and bo further their own personal development 
through social and intellectual development. 

It should prepare a person vocationally and socially for the 
future. 

In contrast, women cited individual development, preparation for the future, 
increased self-awareness, or -some other Personal purpose more frequently than 
did men and more often than they cited any other category. 
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To prepare one for the future. To aid in a knowledge of one- 
self and what is to he done for the next 80 years. 

It^s a testing ground for people to experiment with their 
capabilities and interests. 

To give one the resources to survive in as elegant and self-- 
satisfying a way as possible (Not to sink into specialization) . 

Those who had earned professional degrees by the tenth year, although most of 

these were men, more frequently cited Personal than Vocational purposes of a 

college education. Single people more often than married ones, and those with 

degrees more frequently than those without, said that the purpose of college 

included Intellectual stimulation or growth, or the acquisition of a facility 

in critical thinking. Such Academic purposes as the acquisition of a broad, 

liberal or general education were more frequently mentioned by former commuter 

men than by other groups. 

To give one an appreciation of knowledge for its own sake. 
Hardly anyone seems to esteem learning sufficiently . 

To provide a base of knowledge which will cause the students 
to further their education; training in a specific career; 
enhance social interaction among students. 

The overcoming of narrow-mindedness and the mastery of 
skills with which to support oneself and contribute to 
society. 

The Function of a University 

Sixty-one percent of the tenth year respondents said that the function of 
the university should be to facilitate teaching and learning, or to provide the 
environment in which such Academic pursuits could take place (Figure 3). Most 
of those who were currently pursuing a degree cited some Academic function of 
the university, as did eighty percent of those who were not working. 

The function of a university should be to give the student a 
well-rounded education. 

As a learning center - learning being academic areas and areas 
of social consciousness as well. 

To gain knowledge and prepare a person for the world around him. 

erIc ^-'i 



Figure 3 THE FUNCTION OF A UNIVERSITY N-8A 
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Forty-six percent reported that the function of the university should be 

enhance individual growth, development, preparation for life, self-awareness o 

some other Personal change. Two- thirds of those who had earned a professional 

degree and half of those who were working full time proposed some Personal 

function for the university. 

Bringing about self-awareness and growth thru education — 
giving tools to continue that development. 

Help individuals gain a better understanding of themselves 
and those around them - plus gain tools for coping with the 
world in a satisfying manner* 

About a third of the respondents saw the function of the university as 

Vocational preparation or guidance. Residents suggested these functions more 

frequently than did commuters, and married people cited them more frequently 

than did single people. 

A broad liberal education coupled with practical^ career- 
oriented training in some specific field. 

To provide a general education and career guidance; to develop 
a sense of self within society and a sense of responsibility 
to both; to offer guidance on the expenditure of leisure time. 

Mainly - to prepare the student for a job or profession - 
Secondly^ to learn how to relate to others professionally and 
personally as well as expanding general knowledge. 
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Fifteen percent reported that the university should provide Intellectual stimu- 
lation, or that it should teach critical thinking. 

It should he a fertile environment for intellectual development 
of all types. 

To train a person to think critically as well as prepare him for 
his future, career-wise and otherwise. 

Another fifteen percent suggested that a university should provide some commu- 
nity or Societal service. 

Dissemination of knowledge to students, contribute to the 
cultural and service needs of a community. 

To be leaders of and instigators for change in the community 
and to be resource centers for individuals wishing to broaden 
their minds and better their body. 

To provide the environment to support maximum growth of the 
individual; To provide direction and structure for that 
growth. To provide inspiration and also a source of 
knowledge in specific fields — the fields that are most 
useful to society. 

The Value of College 

Study participants were asked to report what the value of college was to 
them in the fifth year and again in the tenth year of the study. In both years 
the response group most frequently cited the values of Personal independence, 
of Interpersonal growth and relationships, and of such Academic areas as know- 
ledge gained and the environment, courses and teachers that had made it possible 
(Figure 4) . Vocational and Intellectual values were about equally likely to 
be mentioned ten years after college began although, in the fifth year of the 
study, Intellectual values had been more frequently cited than Vocational 
ones. A few women who had reported that college had been of no value to them, 
reported some value at the end of the ten-year period. 

In the tenth year of the study, residents were more likely than commuters 
to cite the Personal values of college, and those who had earned professional 
degrees cited Personal values more frequently than any others. 
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Figure 



THE VALUE OF COLLEGE 
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Living on my own ~ it forced me out of my shell and into 
the sorts of decisions and situations that helped me mature. 
Perhaps I should amend that report to read: living on my 
own with no responsibility but to survive and educate myself. 

General freedom to deal with the multiple stimuli (academic 
and social) exposed to and learn from my actions. 

The increase in self confidence was the most valuable 
achievement. 

Interpersonal values were more frequently reported by women than men, and by 

married more often than single people. 

Learning to live with and accept people whose lives weren't 
exactly like mine. 

The people — alive^ creative^ inquiring. 
Meeting the man I married. 
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Academic values were more frequently cited by those who had e'lrned master's 
degrees than by others, and by single people more frequently than by married 
people. 

The mind opening experiences of philosophy coidrses I took 
and relations with other individuals . 

The knowledge I gained in rny courses. 

Going to SUNYAB — not the courses or learning but going 
to a largej state school^ as politically and socially 
active as it was in the late 2960 ^s. 

Great teachers! 

Men more often than women, and commuter men more often than other groups, 
reported the Vocational value of college to them. Everyone who cited Vocational 
values had received a bachelor's degree and ninety percent were working full 
time. 

The education I received was of most value to me. It gave 
me my career in Pharmacy. 

Aside from mu professional preparation which was the most 
valuable thing j I also feel exposure to different kinds of 
people was extremely valuable. 

Obtaining an academic degree allowing me to obtain a 
vocational goal. 

Two quite different expressio.\3 of the Intellectual value of college atten- 
dance are suggested below. 

Opening my awareness to personal intellectual development. 

The political upheavals that occurred because of the Viet 
Nam war — it (the War) changed my views about our govern- 
ment policy^ about morality and legality of the war but 
most importantly began in my own mind my own questioning 
and critical appraisal of what our leaders were doing. I 
realized T couldn^t accept or believe everything they said 
or did. 

Conclusion s 

In the tenth year of the longitudinal study, respondents reported their 
perceptions of the function, purpose and value of a college education. The 
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Vocational emphasis may reflect the tight job market these students have experi- 
enced since they left college. The Academic function of the university may be 
seen by respondents as the means to their vocational and self-development goals. 
Personal development was the leading value derived from college attendance, 
and there is evidence that students want colleges to pay attention to their 
individual growth: it was the second most frequently mentioned purpose and 
function of higher education. Interpersonal growth is reported as a major value 
derived from college, but it was far less frequently mentioned as a purpose or 
a function of the academy. 

These responses reflect in part the type of institution these former 
students attended. For example, it is plausible that students at a land grant 
institution would have mentioned the Societal service function of a university 
more often than did these respondents, or that a sample drawn from a small, 
highly selective college might have reported the value of Intellectual develop- 
ment more frequently than did this sample. 

One cause of concern to those who would address the retention problems of 
this institution might be the discrepancy between the perceptions of value 
and purpose. For example, many respondents said that a purpose of higher 
education is Vocational development, but a smaller percentage reported that 
their college experience was of Vocational value to them. Many respondents 
held that a proper function of the university is Academic, while only half as 
many reported receiving Academic value from their college attendance. Finally, 
even though Personal values of college were reported more frequently than 
other values, fewer people reported deriving Personal values from college 
attendance than cited Personal purposes or functions for the university 
(Figure 5). 
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Figure 5 Discrepancies Between Reported Purposes, Functions and Values 
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In so far as perceptions of the Vocational value of college may in fact reflect 
job market conditions, and perceptions of the Academic value of college are made 
less relevant by the viewing of Academic functions as means to other ends, those 
who would increase student retention may well choose to put their efforts into 
enhancing the Personal and Interpersonal experiences of college students by creating, 
with undergraduates, human environments in which the opportunity for growth is 
expanded, and in which the student is free to pursue other goals. 



STUDYING AN ENDANGERED SPECIES - COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Helen S. Wyant 
State University of New York at Buffalo 

INTRODUCTION 

As college administrators begin to view college students as an endangered 
species that needs conservation and cultivation, institutional research has 
assumed a more vital role in the administration of many colleges. In the tra- 
ditional "four F's" of institutional research - finances, faculty, facilities 
and freshmen - the focus is on numbers. With the advent of enrollment decline 
and attendant budget reduction, scrutiny of the numbers has intensified as 
decisions are made relative to: recruitment, retention and assignment of 
faculty and staff; use of space; definition of mission; inclusion of programs; 
and to recruitment and admission of students to the institution and to academic 
programs. 

In the last few years the fourth F, freshmen, has gained increased atten- 
tion. Not only do college administrators need recrods of admission, grades, 
financial need, program enrollment and graduation of their students; in con- 
sidering recruitment and retention, they need information about the students* 
expectations, experiences and evaluations of their college years. Data about 
the effect of college on its students is useful not only to college adminis- 
trators. Parents, guidance counselors, current and potential students, 
legislators and those providing financial support need information upon which 
to base judgements about the institution. 

Research on college students has, of course, been going on for years. 
Some is specific to an institution; some, to types of colleges. As post- 
secondary education has become a buyer's market, institutions are increas- 
ingly concerned with learning more about their own students. 
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BACKGROUND 

At the State University of New York at Buffalo (SUNY/B) the Office of 
Student Testing and Research, part of the Division of Student Affairs, studies 
student expectations, experiences and evaluations. Dr. Allen Kuntz, Director 
of the Student Testing and Research Office, initiated the research on students 
in 1964. Student staff participate in all aspects of the research and results 
are published under the names of the student authors. The current focus of 
research, a longitudinal project called COLLEGE STUDENT PERCEPTIONS SURVEY, was 
initiated in 1973. Since 1973, the CSPS, with some modification, has been 
administered to each incoming freshman class during summer orientation programs. 
Follow-up surveys of seniors were begun in 1977 and continue. This paper is 
one of a series of reports of data from the 1977 senior CSPS. 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

The COLLEGE STUDENT PERCEPTIONS SURVEY (CSPS) is a 300-item (give or take 
a few according to year), multiple-choice questionnaire with five sections: 
(1) high school experiences, (2) expectations of college degree, faculty, 
students' major and career, (3) activities and interpersonal relations, 
(4) family, and (5) problem areas, personal characteristics and abilities, 
values, and contributions of university experience. The senior version in- 
cludes questions in the last four areas. 

METHOD 

The data which provide the basis for this paper were derived from responses 
to the Senior Follow-up CSPS mailed in mid-April, 1977, to a random sample of 
700 seniors who had completed the Freshman CSPS in 1973 and who were registered 



A listing of available research reports with a brief description of their 
content may be requested by writing to Student Testing and Research, 316 Harriman 
Library, State University of New York at Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 14214. 
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for the spring semester and indicated that they expected to graduate in May of 
that year. Completed and usable surveys were returned by 241 seniors. This 
report is based on responses to the question, How much has your oollege expev- 
ienoe oontributed to increasing your abilities^ development or knowledge in 
each of the following areas? Forty- three items relevant to personal, inter- 
personal, intellectual, educational, vocational, civic and cultural development 
were listed. Many of the items were drawa from students' responses to free- 
response questions asked in previous research. Since these items were not in- 
cluded in the freshman CSFS until 1975, the report is based on senior responses 
only. Response options were: contributed not at allj slightly^ moderately^ 
and greatly. The data were analyzed by both mean response for each item and 

proportion of response for each option for each item. 

2 

Data were also analyzed by the academic unit with which the student's 

major department is affiliated. The eight categories are: Arts and Letters 

3 

(18) , Health Sciences (29), Natural Sciences and Mathematics (40), Social 
Sciences (63), Engineering (36), Management (41) and Other (special and double 
majors) (14). The proportions in each academic unit are representative of the 
1977 senior class. The level of significance used in the analysis was £ < .01. 

PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 

Data are presented in both text and figures. When proportions of students 
are referred to in the text, the proportions are within two percent of vhe 
actual percentage. For convenience in writing, the five Faculties, two Schools 
and the Other category are referred to as Faculties. 

First described are the students' perceptions of the contribution of their 
university experience to two areas of development commonly assumed to be a 

2 

Five of the academic units at SUNY/B are called Faculties, two are called 
Schools . 

3 

Number of respondents with majors in the academic unit. 



FIGURE 1 

CONTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE EXPLRILUCE TO lUTELLECTUAL CHARACTERISTICS AND AGILITIES 
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responsibility of the university to all students: intellectual characteristics 
and skills and knowledge in academic areas. The next three areas discussed are 
ones assumed to be the responsibility of some Faculties of the university to 
those students affiliated with the Faculties or taking courses taught in them: 
vocational, civic and cultural development. The final focus is on two areas 
recognized as important but less formally addressed by the university: personal 
and interpersonal development. Both posiLive and negative perspectives of the 
results are included in the interpretation since knowledge of weaknesses as 
well as strengths is valuable in making judgements about the university. 

RESULTS 

Contribution to Intellectual Development 

Development of intellectual characteristics and abilities is, in the opin- 
ion of many, the primary purpose of a university education. Most of the seniors 
in this sample said that their university experience had contributed moderately 
or greatly to increasing their openness to new ideas and experiences and to their 
abilities to critically analyze information, recognize and accept complexity, 
apply knowledge to new situations and to integrate information into meaningful 
concepts (Figure 1). These results should warm the hearts of administrators 
and faculty. They also should spark the interest of potential students who 
value intellectual development highly. 

However, a fourth to a third of the students said that there was no or 
only a slight contribution to their ability to express ideas in writing, make 
commitments to ideas or to express ideas orally. We hear faculty complain 
about the lack of academic skills of incoming freshmen - indeed* of incoming 
graduate students. These data should alert faculty and administrators to the 
necessity of assessing programs relative to development of these skills, and 
of designing means of improving them. 
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Interestingly, there were no significant differences in mean responses 
among Faculties to any of the items. 
Educational Development 

Acquisition of broad knowledge about the world in which we live might seem 
to be one of the most obvious outcomes of college experience. Between three- 
fifths and three-fourths of the seniors said their experience had contributed 
moderately or greatly to their knowledge of social sciences, natural sciences, 
and humanities (Figure 2). Only half said their college experience had con- 
tributed moderately or greatly to their knowledge of business, industry and 
economics. More than half reported that their knowledge of government, law 
and politics had been increased only slightly or not at all by their experience. 
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FIGURE 2 

CONTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE EXPERIEflCE TO EL^UCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
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There were significant differences in mean responses of students according 
to Faculty affiliation. When the mean response for each School was compared to 
the mean response of the other categories combined, results indicated that che 
contribution to knowledge of social sciences was significantly greater for 
students in social sciences and significantly less for those in Engineering. 
Increased knowledge of natural sciences and mathematics was greatest for students 
in the Schools of Engineering, Natural Science and Health Sciences and signifi- 
cantly less for all others. Knowledge of humanities increased significantly 
for students in Arts and Letters and Social Sciences and significantly less for 
those in Engineering. Increased knowledge of business, industry and economics 
was significantly greater for students in Management and significantly less 
for those in Natural Sciences, Health Sciences and Arts and Letters. The con- 
tribution to knowledge of government, law and politics was significantly greater 
for Social Sciences students and less for Engineering and Natural Sciences and 
Mathematics students. 

The report of slight or no contribution to knowledge in the sciences and 
humanities for a fourth to two-fifths of the students may reflect the limited 
basic and distribution requirements during the students' tenure at SUNY/B. 
This university, like many others, is designing a General Education program 
which should ameliorate this deficiency. Hopefully the plan will also place 
greater emphasis on students' knowledge of business, industry, economics, 
government, law and politics - factors which impinge powerfully on the lives of 
all members of society. 
Vocational Development 

Vocational development has traditionally been important to many students, 
particularly to men upon whom it has been encumbant to earn a living in their 
adult years. Emphasis on its importance has increased as men become less sure 
of obtaining a job after college graduation and as more women plan career roles. 



Half of the seniors in the sample reported that their college experience 
had contributed greatly to their preparation for, or development in, a satis- 
fying career, A third said it had contributed moderately (Figure 3). 



FIGURE 3 

COfaRIBUTION OF COLLEGE EXPERIENCE TO VOCATION'AL DEVELOPMENT 
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The contribution was significantly greater to Health Sciences and Engin- 
eering students and significantly less to those majoring in Social Sciences. 

How satisfactory these results are to faculty and administrators depends 
on how important their students' vocational development was to them and how 
important vocational development was to the students themselves. 
Civic Development 

Recently, the University, both local and state-wide, has emphasized the 
importance of involvement with the surrounding community in areas such as 
planning and problem-solving. To explore the contribution of their university 
experience to the civic development of these seniors, they were asked about the 
increase in their awareness of societal conditions and problems, and to their 
contribution to alleviation of societal problems. 

.About seventy percent of the students reported a moderate or great con- 
tribution to their awareness of societal problems (Figure 4). 
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FIGURE 4 

CONTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE EXPERIENCE TO CIVIC DEVELOPMCNT 
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The number is impressive. However, faculty, administrators and other tax- 
payers might question whether thirty percent of this sample of university seniors 
should have graduated perceiving little or no contribution of their college 
experience ■ to their awareness of societal problems - even those related to their 
discipline. There were no significant differences among mean responses by 
Faculty affiliation, interestingly enough. 

Relative to the contribution to alleviating societal problems , more than 
half of the seniors reported that their experience contributed slightly or not 
at all. Again, responses among Faculties did not differ significantly. Perhaps 
the most important measure of the University's contribution to students* 
participation in alleviation of societal problems will be the students* involve- 
ment in later years. 

One way in which these data may be useful is in focusing attention on this 
area in evaluating the mission of the university. If it is one of the missions 
of the university to prepare, students to identify and help solve society *s 
problems, perhaps each department should require its students to participate in 
a community project related to its discipline. If more students had direct 
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participation in such projects, they might be more sensitive to problems and 
more inclined to be involved in alleviation of them after leaving the University. 
Cultural Development 

Cultural development is sometimes assumed to be an outcome of university 
experience. To investigate whether this had been one of the outcomes of this 
sample's four years of college, we asked the students how much their university 
experience had contributed to increasing their enjoyment and appreciation of 
several cultural forms. It was both startling and dismaying to find that nearly 
half of the seniors said it had contributed little or nothing to increasing 
their appreciation and enjoyment of art, music, dance, poetry and literature 
(Figure 5). The exception, not surprisingly, was for students in Arts and 
Letters, for which the contribution was significantly greater than to students 
in other Faculties. 



FIGURE 5 

CONTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE EXPERIENCE TO CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT N=241 
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These results are disturbing, especially since SUNY/B offers many and 
diverse cultural activities to its students. These data suggest that the nature 
and availability of these activities should be examined. 

One of the goals of the General Educatz-^n program which will be initiated 
at SUNY/B in fall, 1979, is to encourage greater cultural development of students. 
The follow-up of students who participate in the program should prove interesting. 
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Our research over the last fifteen years indicates that their personal growth 
is extremely important to our students. We asked the seniors about the contribu- 
tion of their university experience \o a number of aspects of their personal 
development. The characteristics and abilities we asked about are ones which can 
contribute significantly to satisfaction with one's self and one's life. Many 
of the seniors said that their experience' had corxCributed moderately or greatly 
to most of the characteristics listed (Figure 6). It contributed most to their 
intellectual self-confidence and to their self-knowledge - both in terms of 
their strengths and weaknesses, and in terms of their values and beliefs. Two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the students said it had contributed moderately or 
greatly to their self-acceptance, ability to make decisions, to their social 
self-confidence, self-discipline and to their integrity (defining and living by 
values they believe in). The contribution was somewhat less to increasing their 
consideration of others. 

The students indicated that of the characteristics listed, their university 
experience had contributed least to their sense of humor. One might hope that 
the seniors' four years of experience with faculty and administrators had lent 
a little subtlety and sophistication to their freshman humor. 

While their university experience contributed to the personal development 
of many of the seniors, for some the contribution was limited. A fourth to 
more than a third of the students indicated that four years of college experi- 
ence had contributed little or nothing to increasing their ability to make 
decisions, their social self-confidence, self --discipline , integrity or consi- 
deration of others. 

We also asked about another aspect of personal development - ability to 
cope with some common experiences that may be stressful. The seniors reported 
that their experience in college contributed most to their ability to cope with 



FIGURE 6 

CONTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE EXPERIENCE TO PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
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responsibility and competition; somewhat less to coping with disappointment, 
f lustration and peer pressure (Figure 7). It contributed least to coping with 
failure, sexual desire, anger, loneliness and fear. More than half said it 
contributed only slightly or not at all to the last four. 

These are responses of seniors who remained in college for four years. 
Administrators might well wonder to what degree difficulty in coping with lone-- 
liness, anger and fear contributed to attrition of freshmen and sophomores. 
Other questions meriting consideration are: should the university be directly 
responsible for development of programs to enhance the personal characteristics 
of students? Should it be encumbant on the university to teach young people 
to cope better with stressful experiences which are part of life? 

There was only one significant difference among the Faculties. It would be 
interesting to know why the contribution was significantly greater for students 
majoring in Natural Sciences and Mathematics and those with special or double 
majore, to increasing their ability to cope with sexual desire. 
Interpersonal Development 

Interpersonal relationships pervasively affect the quality of life at all 
stages of development. It is encouraging to note that many of the seniors in 
this sample perceived their college experience to have contributed at least 
moderately to their understanding of others* values and their acceptance of 
others' differences» and their ability to relate well to others, establish 
and maintain relationships that encourage the development and growth of each 
person, and to their ability to establish and be comfortable with various 
degrees of intimacy and trust in relationships (Figure 8). Slightly more than 
half of the students said their experience at college contributed to an increased 
ability to make and honor commitments to a long-term relationship. There were 
no significant differences by Faculty affiliation. 




FIGURE 7 

CONTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE EXPERIENCE TO COPING ABILITY 
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FIGURE 8 

CONTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE EXPERIENCE TO UlTERPERSOf^L ABILITIES 
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Administrators should find these results both satisfying and useful in help- 
ing to counteract the stereotype of an impersonal environment associated with a 
large university. However, attention should be given to the students for whom 
their experiences contributed little or nothing to these social skills. The 
abilities listed are important to* a satisfying life for most adults. Adminis- 
trators might well consider what the university's role should be relative to 
their development. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

A wide variety of people who make judgements about a college can benefit 
from knowledge of students' perceptions of the contribution their college experi- 
ence made to various aspects of their development. The information can be used 
in assessing che mission of the college and in identifying aspects of the college 
experience that need improvement. The information can also be used in publiciz- 
ing qualitative dimensions of the college experience which enhance the image of 
the college. 

Students who responded to the survey also benefitted from it. It provided 
an opportunity for them to assess their characteristics and abilities, the 
development of them, and the contribution made by their four years of college 
experience to that development. 

FURTHER RESEARCH 

The self-perceptions and expectations of freshmen relative to the items 
addressed in this paper and follow-up surveys of both students who leave the 
university and those who remain will be valuable. Analysis of the data by sex 
and residence status may also help in identifying those groups to which programs 
for improvement of the college experience should be addressed. Additionally, 
efforts should be made to investigate what students perceive contributed to 
their development during college. These projects are presently planned or 
underway at SUNY/B. 
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APPENDIX 




Fifth Annual Conference 
October 12-14, 1978 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: NEW RESPONSES TO NEW DEMANDS 



2:00 p.m. OPENING SESSION, Room 313 

Welcome: Eric Brown, Program Chainntn 



2:00 "AjiaiysisofaMajor Body of Institutional Research Studies Conducted in the Northeast, 1972-1977; What 

Should Be Some New Responses" 

H, R. Kells, Rutgers University 

Robert Kirkwood, Middle States Commission on Higher Education 



CONCURRENT TOPICAL PRESENTATIONS 



MARKET RESEARCH: A NEW DEMAND 
ON INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH . 
Room 3 1 3 

Convener: Carl A. Lindsay 
Penn State 


THREE PERSPECTIVES ON INSTITU- 
TIONAL RESEARCH IN THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM 
Room 305 

Convener: Robert F. Grose 
Amherst College 


2:30 


"Confronting the Problems of Market 
Research" 

Linda Michaels 
Patncia Morrow 
Stockton State College 


2:30 


"State College Central Offices: A Problem 
in Communication" 

Loren Gould 
Worcester State College 


3:00 


Coffee Break - Cafeteria, Ground Floor 







3:30-4.00 "Assessing the Effectiveness and Propriety 
of Merit-Bases Scholarships" 

Peter T. Farago 
Boston University 



3:30 "Regrooming Horses Already in the Stable: 

A case study of the use of a basic information 
system to assist in new policy formulation 
for current programs" 

William Lauroesch 
Mary Quilling 
Kenneth Songer 

University of Massachusetts— Amherst 



4:00-4:30 "Why They Didn't Apply" 

Michael E. Baker 
Carnegie-Mellon University 



4:30 "Forecasting the Adult Higher Education 

Market: The Beginning" 

J, David Smith 
Indiana University 

5:00 "Competition in Higher Education: 

Some Boston College Research 
Findings" 

Robert Lay 

Boston College 



THE NEW DIMENSION OF ACCOUNT- 
ABIUTY: MEASURING OUTCOMES 

Convener: Dale Marchand 

Indiana University 
of Pennsylvania 



4:15 



4:45 



"Rhode Island Outcome Measures Project" 

Peter N.Woodberry 

R.L Department of Education 

"The Use of Student Outcome Data: The 
Expenence of One Large Public University" 

Paul Kenepp 
James Slick 
Penn State 



Thursday, October 12 (cont.) 



5:30 Cash Bar, Nittany Lion Inn, Lx>unge 

6:30 Conference Banquet and Keynote Addrea, Nittany Lion Inn, Assembly Room 

"Ptolilics and Education: The Odd Couple" 
Dr. Edward C. McGuirc 

Chancellor, Massachusetts Board of Higher Education 



Friday, October 13 





NEW FACULTY ISSUES 




NEW FOCUS ON RETENTION 




Room 313 




Room 305 




Convener. William F. Dornll 




Convener: AUen H. Kuntz 




Ohio University 




SUNY/Buffalo 


8:30 a.m. 


"Developing New Policy on Part-Time 
Faculty: The Penn State Experience" 

Edward H. Klevans 
Deborali R. JCJevans 
Ray T. Foriunato 


8:30 a-m. 


^'Contribution of i-ongitudinal Research on 
Students to Understanding Factors Related 
to Reter\tion" 

Part I 




G. Gregory Lozier 


S:30 


"Report of Major Findings of the SL^NY- 




Richard D. Sheeder 




wide Committee on Retention Improvements" 




Penn State 




Allen H. Kuntz 


9:30 


'*0rgani7aiion for Labor Relations in 
Higher Education" 

Jacqueline B. Lewis 


8:40 


Introduction to SUNY/Buffalo Research 
Helen Wyant 




Rutgers University 


8:45 


Panel Presentation of Results of Longitudinal 
Research on SUNY/Buffalo Students Related 
to Retention: Academic and Institutional 
Factors 

Panel Members 

H. WiUia.ii Coles, III 

Larene Hoelcle 

Allen H. Kuntz, Chairman 

Hedwig S. Lcwandowsid 

David L. Nichols 

Paul A. Succop 

Helen S. Wyant 


10.00 


Coffee Break 








STATEWIDE PLANNING 




NEW FOCUS ON RETENTION (Conl.) 




Convener: Kathryn M. Moore 




Convener: Allen H. Kuntz 




Penn State 




SUNY/Buffalo 


10-30 


"Amhiquities in Statewide Planning for 
Higher LducaticMi" 

Robert D. Ncw^ton 
Penn State 




"Contribution of Longitudinal Research on 
Students to Understanding Factors Related 
to Retention" 

Part II 


1) 00 


"Access to f our Veai VM\c Collo. .^s ai.d 
I'ruversrit's Present jn<l f* •uiw Uiiu - 


10 .^0 


lu'n.dirction lu SI \^/Bu!t.llo K/sc.uJi 




CtKt'S AiiK hk' ( rhafi. Sii'iiiibji) •>! U jfjl 
KcsiJlMiI:) 

Thomas NL Edwards 
Frostburg State College 


10 ^-^ 


1' ,! i'. -Kt" '1 w; L :wJ.u.ii 
Research ol SUNY/Buffalo Students Related 
to Retention: Personal, Interpersonal, juid 
Career Tactors 



Friday, October l3(cont.) 



11:30 


**Minimum Effective Si/.e aiid Capacity of 
Colleges and Universities*' 

Gc/aJd Schcff 
Paul Vung 

N.Y. Siaic Education Department 


Panel Members 

II. Wj!:n:ii Ct;ks. HI 
J^ii'i!.* 1 lucl-;k* 

I!. Kunt/p Chaimian 
ilcJvu,:S. LcwiUidowski 
David L Nichols 
Paul A. Succop 
Helen A. Wyant 


12:00 noon 


Luncheon - Nitlany Lion Inn, Assembly Room 






INSTITUTIONAL PLANNING 
Room 313 

Convener: Robert D, Newton 
Penn State 


THE THREE R'S: RECRUITMENT, 
RETENTION AND RESEARCH (INSTITU- 
TIONAL) 
Room 305 

Convener: James R. Dungan 
Penn State 


1 :30 p.m. 


'*A Degree Program Enrollment Projection 
Model and Its Management Potcntjal" 




A Cjse Study of The Pennsylvania State 
University's Institutional Research Efforts 




David Watson, Project Consultant 
Rinaldo H. Toporousky 


1:30 p.m. 


^'Competition: How Students Choose An 
Institution" 

Ruth C. Hoilinger 


200 


'WIT Master Planning" 

Joseph E. Campbell 

New Jersey Institute of Technology 


1:50 


"A Geographic Perspective on Student 
Nfarket Research" 

Louis M. Spiro 


2:30 


"Institutional Flexibility: The Glassboro 
State College Renewal Index" 

MarK) J. Tomei 
Glassboro State College 


2:10 
2:30 


"Retention* The Flip Side of Recruitment" 
Carol Everett 

"Putting the Pieces Together" 
James R. Dungan 


3:00 


Coffee Break 








INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


3:30 


"Market Research and Financial Aid: The 
Theory of Relativity" 




Convener, J P.Boucher 

Massachusetts State College System 




John J. Maguire 
Boston College 


3.30 


'The Collaboration of Institutional Research 
and Public Relations. The Massachusetts 
State College Systeni*s Experience" 

Stephen Long, Jr. 

North Adams State College 

Susan Burkett 

West field State CoUege 

Lorcn Gould 
Worcester State College 

J. P. Boucher 

Massachusetts State College System 






4:30 


NEAIR BUSLNF.SS MEETING ~ Room 313 







6:00 Chicken Barbecue at Stone Valley - Forestry Camp 



Saturday, October 14 



7:30 a.m. New Steering Committee Breakfast 



A FINAL LOOK AT RETENTION 
Room 313 
' Convener: C. Gregory Lozier 
Penn State 


A FINA' LOOK AT MARKETING 
Room 3u5 

Convener: James R. Dungan 
Penn State 


8:30 "Toward the Validation of Tinto's Model of 
Colleee Student Attrition: A Review of 
Recent Studies" 

Patric T. Terenzini 
SUNY/Albany 

Ernest T. PascarelJa 
University of Illinois 

9:00 '^Undergraduate Retention: Description of 
Student F!ow Model Including Applications" 

David L. Rumpf 
University of Massachusetts 

9:30 "Identify the Potential Dropout" 

Diana M. Green 
SUNY/Plattsburgh 


8:30 "College Preference Survey: A Research 

Component in Marketing Higher Educaiion" 

Sr. Ann Carmel Luciano 
The College of St. Rose 

9:00 "Predicting Applicant Pool Quality Changes 
from Decreases in Pool Size" 

Simeon P. Slovacek 
Cornell University 

9'10 "MnHplinff Fufiirp Marlfpt^" 

Arthur Doyle, C.E.E.B. 


10:00 Coffee Break 


DOLLARS AND SENSE 

Convener' Charles Blunt 
Penn State 


CURRICULAR ISSUES 

Convener: William H. Faricy 

Montclair State College 


10:30 "The Economic Impact of Independent 
Higher Education" 

Diane L. Gay 

Commission on Independent Colleges and 
Universities, New York 

1 1.00 "Achieving Comparable Program Costs" 
Dale P. Marchand 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 

11:30 "SCUBS A Slate College and University 
Budgeting System" 
Denms D. Bell 
West Chester Stale College 


10.30 "University and Community College Inter- 
action: A Joint Degree Program" 

Brent Shea, SUNY/Binghamton 
Carl Stannard, SUNY/Binghainton 

1100 "Undergraduate Grading Patterns: Compare 
ative and Trend Data" 

Althea J. McLatighiin 
University of Connecticut 

1 1 :30 "Undcrslanding Our Clients. Survey 
Findmgs and Methods" 

William H. Faricy 
Montclair Slate College 


12 00 noon Adjournmenl 12:00 noon Adjournment 
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application and selection fur admission as well as application for employment and all other personnel actions wilh the University. 
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